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Page 21, 1. 18, for “ Icon” read “ Stoa.” 

Page 49, note m, after dgixeoOac, full stop. 

Page 55, note a, for “ Ferguson” read “ Fergusson.” 

Page 69, note wu, for “Schweigheuser ” read “ Schweighiuser.” 
Page 178, note g, for “p. 81” read “ p. 83.” 
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Page 345, last line, for “ Gallio” read “ Gallus.” 

Page 418, 1. 11, for “inscription” read “ inscriptions.” 

Page 420, 1. 12, for “a name which” read “ whose other name.” 

Page 421, 1. 13, for “ Megapolis” read “ Megalopolis.” 

Page 439, 1. 8, for “ Kephisodotos” read “ Kephisodoros.” 

Page 445, 1. 7, for “ frieze” read “ architrave.” 

Page 448, 1. 12, for “ Xenodotos” read “ Zenodotos.” 

Page 495, 1. 12, for “Thebes” read “ Cheronea.” 

Tbid., \. 15, for “Cheronea” read “ that place.” 

Page 547, |. 9, for “an ivory door of great value” read “a door 
and a quantity of ivory.” 

Ibid., \. 11, for “the Eighth” read “ the son of Auletes.” 

Page 554, 1. 5, for “Stratonicwa” read “Stratonicea,” and so 
throughout this chapter. 

Page 569, 1. 8, dele “the ‘Lepoxwpjrn¢ and the ‘Tepoxwijrec.” 

Page 570, 1. 8, 9, 10. Dele these lines. 

Page 607, 1. 10, for OHMQ. read . HM. 

Ibid., 1, 12, for rp read ro. 

Page 675, 1. 15, for “Adtxépynacoc read “AXKkapynoode. 

Page 693,1.5. After ypagroy insert the following :—“ This word 
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occurs in an Alexandrian Papyrus, in the sense of ‘an office for 
the registration of documents.’ (See A. Peyron, Papyri Greci, 
Taurin. Mus. Pars prima. Taurin. 1826, p. 152.)” 

Page 703, 1. 3, for Anpnrpioy read Anyrpror. 

Page 732, 1. 2, for *Aprepece read ’ Apréete. 

Ibid. Dele last three lines and lines J, 2 of p. 733, and 
substitute “ ’Apréjece occurs as a female proper name on several 
Pisidian inscriptions. (See C. I. 4362, 4366 m, 4366 u, 4367 b.)” 

Page 740, 1. 16, for Adparpa read Af ap larpa. 

Page 783, 1. 18, for E.... dnpoc read ’E... dnpoc. 

Page 791, 1. 21, for Opaiac read ‘Qpaiac. 
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Tur proceedings of the expedition narrated in the 
previous pages occupied a period of about seventeen 
months, from November 1856, to March 1858. At 
the close of the year 1857, having nearly exhausted 
discovery on the site of the Mausoleum, I was 
enabled to commence an enterprise, which had 
formed part of the original plan of the expedi- 
tion,—the exploration of Cnidus. I had selected 
this second field of operations, not only because of 
the celebrity of the ancient city and the extent of 
its ruins, but also on account of its vicinity to 
Budrum and the circumstance that, being uninha- 
bited, it could be explored without such hindrances 
as I encountered on the site of the Mausoleum. 

Before proceeding to give an account of our dis- 
coveries at Cnidus, it may be as well to give a 
general description of the site, and a brief sketch 
of the history of this celebrated city. Cnidus, like 
Mytilene, Myndus, and many other cities of the 
ancient world, was originally built on an island, so 
close to the mainland as to form two harbours 
connected by a narrow strait, such as the Greeks 
called an Huripus.* 

This island, the ancient Triopium,’ is a lofty 

a Pausan, viii. 30, 2. 

> According to Pausanias, v. 2,47, it was called Cherronesos ; 
but this name is applied by Diodorus (vy. 60-63) to the peninsula 
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rock, rising abruptly from a low isthmus, by 
which it is now united to the western extremity of 
the peninsula lying between the gulfs of Syme 
and Ceramus. This rock extends for about 160 
yards, from N.E. to 8.W., lying nearly parallel 
with the mainland. Projecting far beyond the 
adjacent coast of Asia Minor, this bold headland, 
now called Cape Crio, forms a well-known sea-mark 
to the navigators of the Archipelago, and in bad 
weather the small craft which ply the coasting 
trade find great difficulty in doubling it. Hence, 
from the earliest period of Phoenician and Hellenic 
navigation, mariners must have been compelled, m 
stormy seasons, to take refuge behind the headland, 
which, offering to the sea outside a line of sheer 
precipices, descends on its inner or northern side, 
by a gradual slope, down to the still water lying 
on each side of the isthmus.° 

The natural shelter thus afforded was converted 
by the-Greeks into two real harbours by artificial 
moles. On reference to the plan of Cnidus, Plate L., 
it will be seen that the largest of the two har- 
bours was anciently shut in from the 8.E. by two 
transverse moles running nearly at right angles to 
the peninsula, one of which, as will be seen by the 
view, Plate LI., is still nearly perfect. 

This mole is constructed of enormous blocks of 
generally. The question whether the name Triopium was applied 
to the island only, or to part of the mainland adjoining it, will 
be considered in the following chapter. 

¢ Tn form, this rock is not unlike a wedge placed horizontally, 


as may be seen by the view of it taken from the Lion tomb. 
Plate LX VIL. 
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stone, and, as its foundations have been laid in 
nearly 100 feet of water, must have been a work of 
immense labour. The other mole, having been much 
exposed to the swell from the south-west, is not 
visible above water. The smaller harbour opens to 
the north-west, and is nearly closed by a broad quay 
jutting out from the mainland. 

This is evidently the port described by Strabo* 
as Alay xAsiores, the narrow mouth of which must 
have been defended in antiquity by a chain. To 
the north-east these harbours are shut in by the 
mainland, which rises by a gradual slope to the 
foot of a steep ridge of limestone, which in one 
place attains to the height of 933’ above the 
level of the sea. (See Plate LII.) The slope of 
the mainland confronts the slope of the penin- 
sula on the opposite side of the harbour, forming, 
as it were, its natural counterpart; and it was 
on these two opposite slopes that the ancient 
sity was built, rising on a succession of artificial 
terraces from the water’s edge.® It is natural to 
suppose that here, as at Halicarnassus, the penin- 
sula, being more easily defensible, was first occu- 
pied, and that the settlers gradually extended their 
city over the opposite part of the mainland. The 
convenience of Cnidus as a harbour of refuge 
makes it not improbable that the Phoenicians had a 


a xiv, p. 656. 
Le > al s\ ~ © ins 
© Strabo, xiv. p. 656 :—mpdxerrac d€ vijoog exraaradwe rwe Thy 
0 mune Nia) Q\ / , \ Nay ae 
mepiperpor, UNA), Oearpoeidc, cUVaTTOMEVN KOpaoL TPde THY IrEwor 
~ Led ‘ - > ‘ ' > ~ Fd ~ 
Kat mowvea iro Tedroy Tva THY Kyidov’ Tov yap adTIC {EOE OiKET 


THY VoOV, oKEeTaGoUoaY Cyuporepoue TOE ipevac. Cf. Pausan, y. 24, 7. 
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settlement here at that early period, when they oc- 
cupied Rhodes and were dominant in the Eastern 
Mediterranean.’ 

The date when the Greeks first established them- 
selves here cannot be fixed. From the fact that 
Homer does not mention Cnidus or Halicarnassus, 
Strabo! infers that these cities did not exist in the 
time of the poet. On the other hand, mythic tra- 
dition" ascribed the founding of Cnidus to Triopas 
with a band of settlers from Thessaly, at a much 
earlier period. According to another tradition, 
supported by the authority of Herodotus,’ Cnidus 
was colonized by Lacedzemonians, under Hippotas ; 
and it is certain that in historical times the inhabit- 
ants were always considered of Dorian extraction. 
It is possible, as Colonel Leake supposes,’ that 
the Thessalian settlers were driven out: by the 
Carians in very early times, and that the colony 
from Lacedeemon was founded at a later epoch, 
shortly before the Dorian settlements established 
in Cos, Rhodes, Halicarnassus, and Myndus. 

Passing from these obscure traditions to his- 
torical times, we find Cnidus a member of the con- 

f See Colonel Leake’s Memoir on Cnidus, Part iii, p. 2, of Ionian 
Antiquities, published by the Dilettanti Society. To this valu- 
able memoir I am indebted for most of the references in this 
chapter. 

& xiv. p. 653. Onidus is mentioned in the Homeric Hymn to 
Apollo, 1. 43, as Kyidoc aire but the date of this hymn is 
uncertain. 

h Callimach. Hymn. ad Cerer. 1. 25, sqq. Diodor, v. 61. Steph. 
Byzant. s.v. Awriwy. Pausan. x. 11, 1. 


mip Lid Diodor:. vs 2; 38; 
i In the Memoir already cited, p. 3. 
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federation of the Dorian cities, which had their 
place of meeting at the Temple of Apollo on the 
Triopium, and which, after the exclusion of Hali- 
carnassus.from the league (see ante, p. 18), was 
known as the Doric Pentapolis. The object of this 
league was, probably, the securing to its members the 
exclusive right to certain commercial advantages ; 
and the geographical position of Cnidus explains 
why the Triopian promontory was chosen as the 
place of meeting. 

It was a position almost impregnable and easier 
of access to all the members of the league than any 
of the other five cities. 

How long before the time of Herodotus this 
league had existed is nowhere stated; but it may 
have been formed as early as the close of the seventh 
century B.C., when we find the Cnidians engaged in 
distant maritime enterprises. About B.C. 579, they 
took possession of Lipara, on the Sicilian coast, after 
having made an unsuccessful attempt to establish 
themselves in Sicily; whence they were driven by 
the Phoenicians.* An incident related by Herodo- 
tus,’ to which we shall presently recur, shows that 
they had some kind of relations, probably com- 
mercial, with the people of Tarentum. It was 
probably about this time that they founded Coreyra 
Nigra in the Adriatic." At an early period, Cnidus 
traded with Egypt, and was one of the cities which 
shared in the Hellenium established at Naukratis 

k Pausan. x. 11, 3. Diodor. v. 9. Strabo, vi. p. 276. Scymnus, 
], 263. 1 iii, 138. 

m Strabo, vii. p. 315. Scymnus, ], 427. Plin. HN. iii. 26. 
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by Amasis.". It may have been about his date 
that they extended their territory eastward as far 
as the narrow isthmus, which, at the time of the 
conquest of Cyrus, formed the limit of their pos- 
sessions on the mainland, and separated them 
from the Bubassian Chersonese.° 

It is evident from the preceding facts,that Cnidus, 
in common with other Greek settlements on the 
coast of Asia Minor, enjoyed great prosperity at a 
very early period of its history. This prosperity 
probably attained its highest development in the 
cities on the western coast, about B.C. 600, and re- 
ceived its first check from the growth of the Lydian 
empire. The conquest of Cyrus completed the 
destruction of Hellenic liberty in Asia Minor. 
The task of subduing the south-western coast was 
left to his general, Harpagus, to whom the Carians 
and Lycians offered an obstinate resistance in their 
mountain fastnesses, but who overcame the Dorian 
cities on the coast with little difficulty. 

The Cnidians, indeed, at one time, determined to 
defend themselves, by cutting through the narrow 
neck of land which separated their territory from 
the Bubassian Chersonese, so as to render all attack, 
except from the sea, impossible; but they were soon 
disheartened by the difficulty of cutting through the 
rock of this isthmus; and, having consulted the 
oracle of Delphi, and received an answer coun- 
selling the abandonment of their design, they sub- 
mitted to Harpagus without striking a blow.” 


" Herod. ii. 178. See one, p. 13. ° Herod. i. 174. 
P Herod. i. 174. 
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The name of Cnidus, after this date, occurs but 
seldom in ancient history; and it does not appear 
that this city ever again really recovered its inde- 
pendence. 

We learn from Herodotus,’ that, in the early 
part of his reign, Darius Hystaspes employed the 
good offices of the people of Cnidus to obtain from 
the Tarentines the restoration of Gyllus, whom 
those latter had exiled. 

The Cnidians failed in their mediation, and Hero- 
dotus mentions that they were not strong enough 
to employ force against Tarentum. 

About the same period we find them interfering 
more successfully on behalf of some political exiles, 
expelled from Cyrene by Arcesilaus, the third king 
of that name, and sent to Cyprus, to be there put 
to death. The ship which was conveying them 
having put into the harbour at Cnidus, probably 
from stress of weather, the Cnidians interfered in 
behalf of their Dorian brethren, and, setting free the 
prisoners, sent them to Thera, the mother-state, 
whence Cyrene had been colonized. 

In the great expedition of Xerxes against Greece, 
Cnidus must have been one of the Dorian cities 
which contributed collectively the small contingent 
of thirty ships;* a proof either of the insignificance 
of their naval power or of their unwillingness to 
serve in the Persian cause. 

Immediately before the battle of Eurymedon, 
Cnidus formed the place of assembly of the arma- 


Cie Loge * Herod. iv. 164. Sd) yu 93. 
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ment of Cimon,‘ and, from this time till the latter 
part of the Peloponnesian war, ranked among the 
states which paid tribute to Athens. 

At the close of that war, it was an unwalled city ;" 
its defences having probably been destroyed by the 
Persians after the Ionian revolt. 

The failure of the Sicilian expedition having so 
weakened the power of the Athenians as to enable 
the Lacedzemonians to cope with them at sea, and 
to detach many of their tributaries, the oecupation 
of the port of Cnidus became an object of conse- 
quence to both parties. Hence, in the twentieth year 
of the Peloponnesian war, Hippokrates, the Spartan 
commander, with a squadron of twelve ships, visited 
this station. Half of the force he placed in reserve 
in the harbour, sending the other six to cruise 
round the '‘Triopium, with the view of intercepting 
merchantmen, which in their passage from Egypt 
to Athens often approached Cape Crio. 

The Athenians, however, sailing from Samos, 
captured the six cruisers, and failed within a 
little of taking Cnidus itself, being repulsed by 
the united efforts of the inhabitants and the crews 
of the captured ships, who had escaped to the 
shore.” 

In the same year the Peloponnesian fleet, 
under Astyochus, effected a junction at Cnidus 
with a reinforcement of twenty-seven ships from 
Caunus; and it was here that the Lacedzemonian 

t Plut. Cim. 12, 

u Thucyd. viii. 35. See Leake’s Memoir, already referred to, 
p. 7, note *. ¥ Thucyd. viii. 35. 
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commander held a conference with Tissaphernes, 
in the hope of negotiating a treaty ; on the failure 
of which, the fleet proceeded to Rhodes.” 

Eighteen years after these events, B.C. 394, the 
ereat naval engagement took place near Cnidus, by 
which Conon utterly defeated the Lacedzemonian 
fleet, and restored to Athens the empire of the 
sea.X It is not improbable that this victory was 
commemorated by a public monument near Cnidus, 
which will be more fully described in a subsequent 
part of this work. At the time of this victory, 
Cnidus was still in the possession of the Lacede- 
monians, and gave refuge to the remains of their 
fleet. It continued faithful to them, notwith- 
standing the renewed ascendancy of Athens; for, 
four years after the victory of Conon, we find a La- 
cedeemonian naval commander, Teleutias, making 
use of Cnidus as a naval station, and selling there 
a number of Athenian ships, which he captured on 
their way to assist Evagoras, king of Cyprus.’ 

During the period between the Peloponnesian war 
and the invasion of Alexander, we have hardly 
any information as to the history of Cnidus, 
except the fact, that Hudoxus, the celebrated 
astronomer, compiled a code of laws for this, 
his native place.” These legislative measures of 
Hudoxus were probably connected with the political 
changes which, according to Aristotle, had taken 
place at Cnidus, and by which an oligarchical form 

w Thucyd. viii. 43, x Xenoph. Hellen. iv. 3, 10. 

Y Xenoph. Hellen. iv. 8, 24. 

“ Diogen. Laert. viii. 8. Plutarch ady. Colot. p. 1126, Eylandr. 
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of government had been overturned." The cause of 
this xevolution is attributed by the philosopher to 
the narrow basis on which the government origin- 
ally rested. At the head of the state was an irre- 
sponsible body of sixty senators, called apyyjnoves, 
presided over by an officer called &gecr7p. No son 
was eligible to be a senator during his father’s 
lifetime, and, among brothers, only the firstborn. 
The revolution by which this constitution was abo- 
lished at Cnidus, was brought about by the people 
under the leadership of the excluded members of 
the oligarchical families, as was the case at Chios 
also. This revolution is attributed by Col. Leake” 
to Macedonian influence ; but it may be doubted 
whether it should not rather be referred to the in- 
trigues either of Mausolus, or one of his successors ; 
for such powerful princes could hardly have failed 
to interfere in the internal government of a city like 
Cnidus, planted in the midst of their dependencies, 
if not itself reckoned as part of their dominions. 

The possible connection of the political changes 
at Cnidus with the visit of Eudoxus to Mausolus, . 
has been already suggested, ante, p. 44. 

Though the Cnidians played so insignificant a 
part in the great contest between Athens and 
Sparta, which divided the Hellenic world, they were 
distinguished among Greek cities for their taste and 
liberality in the encouragement of art. 

As early as the middle of the fifth century B.C. 


a Aristot. Polit. v.5. Plut. Quest. Gr. 4. 
b In the Memoir already cited, p. 10. 
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they had invested part of their wealth acquired in 
commerce, in two pictures painted on the wails of 
the Lesche, at Delphi, by the most celebrated artist 
of the time, Pelygnotus. Of these pictures, which 
are described at great length by Pausanias,° and 
which may be considered as great pictorial epics, one 
represented the taking of Troy and the return of the 
Greeks; the other, the descent of Ulysses into the 
infernal regions. About a century later, theCnidians 
purchased from Praxiteles his celebrated statue of 
the undraped Venus. This work, which was pro- 
bably executed about the same time as the sculp- 
tures of the Mausoleum,and of which Lucian has left 
us so glowing a description,* has given to the petty 
city which was its shrine a celebrity far more pre- 
cious and more lasting than the ephemeral glory of 
mere military greatness. The name of Cnidus will 
hardly be forgotten as long as that of Praxiteles 
dwells in the memory of man. 

Cnidus must have been particularly rich in works 
of art of the late Athenian school, for Pliny® men- 
tions with special praise a Minerva by Scopas, and 
a Dionysos by Bryaxis; works, he observes, which 
nothing but the exceeding merit of the Venus of 
Praxiteles prevented from attracting more admi- 
ration. 

About the same period when the Cnidians ac- 
quired the precious works of these sculptors, they 
had the honour of producing one of the most cele- 
brated astronomers of his age, Eudoxus,—who, from 


ox, Jos, ad Amores, xi—xvill. 
© NH. RESVE OD) 3 0: 
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his observatory at Cnidus, discovered the star 
Canopus, on the extreme verge of the southern 
horizon." 

Like the neighbouring city of Cos, Cnidus was 
celebrated from early times as a school of medicine ; 
and in the same century in which Eudoxus was 
observing the stars in his native city, a fellow-citizen 
and fellow-labourer in science, Ctesias, the phy- 
sician, was residing at the court of Artaxerxes 
Mnemon, and employing his leisure time in com- 
posing those oriental histories the loss of which 
we shall ever deplore. 

In the narrative of the march of Alexander the 
Great through the south of Asia Minor, Cnidus is 
not mentioned as having offered any resistance, 
like Myndus or Halicarnassus. It is probable, 
therefore, that it was still unfortified, and that its 
walls, which are still existing, are of a period sub- 
sequent to this invasion. Under the successors of 
Alexander Cnidus is scarcely ever mentioned in 
history. It is to be presumed from a passage in 
Theocritus,? that, like Cos and Halicarnassus, it 
fell into the hands of Ptolemy Philadelphus. 

In his reign, a Cnidian architect, Sostratos, con- 
structed the celebrated Pharos at Alexandria, and 
built in his native city a pensilis ambulatio, which 
was probably a magnificent terrace, raised upon. 
columns." This architect was styled by Strabo, 
“the friend of kings,” a title which represented 

f Strabo, i. p. 119. & Idyll. xvii. 66. 


By Stvavo, Zvi. p, (elas lin, HN. ex IZ, 6 Le Lucian. 
De Hist. Conscrib. xii. Steph. Byz., and Suidas, s. v. bapoc. 
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a certain rank and office in the court of the 
Ptolemies.’ 

In the last year of the war between Antiochus 
the Great and the Romans, B.C. 190, we find the 
Cnidians assisting the Roman commander Caius 
Livius.' It is recorded that a Cnidian quinquereme 
formed one of the Rhodian fleet, which shortly 
after gained a victory over that of Antiochus at 
Side.* 

In the course of the depredations committed by 
the naval league of Cilician and Cretan cities, 
Cnidus, like Colophon and Samos, was taken and 
plundered ;’ and its commerce must have been 
greatly interrupted by this piratical confederacy, 
till the security of the seas was restored by the 
vigorous measures adopted by Pompey. 

In his brief account of Cnidus, Strabo™ makes 
mention of two of its citizens of great influence in 
their native place, and who were specially honoured 
by the friendship of Julius Czesar. These were 
Theopompos, and his son Artemidoros, the latter 


' Strabo, loc. cit. On this title, see Boeckh, C. I. iii. p. 290. 

i Tay. xxxvii. 16, 17. k Liv. xxxvii. 22. 

1 Cic. pro L. Manil. 12. 

m xiv. p. 656. After the establishment of the Roman empire, 
persons of influence in the Greek cities ingratiated themselves 
with the reigning emperor, partly for their private advantage, and 
also, in many cases, in the interest of their native place, for which 
they were thus enabled to obtain special privileges. See the anec- 
dote respecting Potamon, son of Lesbonax, Plehn, Lesbiaca, p. 218. 
In the Appendix, No. 6, is a dedication by the people of Cnidus to 
one Servius Sulpicius Hekatsus, who is styled in this document 
“the friend of Cesar.” The epithet ®Adcaap is of frequent 
occurrence in inscriptions. 
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of whom warned Ceesar of the conspiracy against 
him, on the Ides of March, but was too late to save 
his life." The names of both these persons occur 
in Cnidian inscriptions which will be noticed in the 
Appendix, Plate XCIIT., Nos. 47, 52. 

From an inscription discovered in the island 
of Astypalea by Dr. Ludwig Ross,° it appears 
that the emperor Augustus sent Asinius Gallus 
to Cnidus, to make inquiries concerning the murder 
of a certain Eubulus, and that the Cnidians sent 
an embassy respecting this matter to Rome. It is 
not improbable that the person respecting whom 
Augustus interested himself is the eponymous 
magistrate, whose name occurs both on a coin and 
on the handle of a Cnidian diota.” 

Under the emperors, Cnidus formed part of the 
province of Asia, but was allowed to maintain 
its municipal freedom.! We learn from several in- 
scriptions, that, during this period it was governed 
by asenate, fovr7, and popular assembly, and that 
its chief magistrate was called demiourgos, a name 


a Appian, De Bell. Civ. ii. 116. Plut. Ces. 65. 

° Ross, Inscript. Gr. Ined. Nos. 312-3. 

P The name Eubulus occurs on a copper coin of Cnidus of the 
Imperial times, described, Leake, Numismatica Hellenica, p. 44, 
and of which there is an example in the British Museum. This 
name also occurs on the handle of a Cnidian diota.—See Stoddart, 
on the Inscribed Pottery of Rhodes, Cnidus, &c., Transact. Royal 
Soc. Lit. 2nd series, ii. p. 63. 

4 Boeckh, C. I. No, 2653. The names of many of the demiourgi 
of Cnidus occur on the stamps of diote published by Mr. Stoddart 
in his Memoir already referred to, pp. 58, 71. It seems probable, 
as Mr. Stoddart supposes, that the second name on inscribed 
handles is that of the priest of Helios. 
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which the Cnidians probably retained by tradition 
from their Argive ancestors. Though it appears from 
Aristotle that the oligarchical constitution was abo- 
lished in his time, we find mention of the ageor7e 
as president of the Senate, in an inscription which 
can hardly be earlier than the Augustan age. 

Though, however, the old names were thus re- 
tained, it does not follow that the ovr of the 
imperial times was irresponsible and irremovable, 
like the old council of the a&pvyjpnovec.* It appears 
from a fragment, Appendix, No. 47, that decrees 
were ratified both by the Senate and the people. 

It has been stated that Herodotus places the 
boundary of Cnidus at the narrow isthmus, east 
of which was the Bubassian Chersonese. It does 
not appear that the Cnidians extended their frontier 
in subsequent times beyond these narrow limits; 
and it may be inferred from the general tenor of 
their history, that here, as at Corinth, the territory 
of the state bore no proportion to the extent of its 
commerce. 

The insignificant part played by Cnidus in his- 
tory is in the main accounted for by the same 
cause which led to the early development of its 
commerce; namely, its geographical position. Its 

" Lucian, in his description of the Temple of Venus (Amores, 
xi.), speaks of the dovuoé at Cnidus, as distinguished from the 
motrucde Oxoc. These dorucoi were, probably, the descendants of the 
old oligarchical families, who, even in the time of Lucian, may have 
retained many of their original privileges, and lived apart from the 
rest of the citizens in the dorv, or older part of the city. On the 


distinction between dorv and wddwc, see Wachsmuth, Hellenische 


Alterthumskunde, Halle, 1846, i. pp. 803—807. 
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narrow territory lay between two maritime states, 
the princes of Caria and the Rhodians, both too 
formidable at sea to permit the development of an 
independent naval power so near them. 

The Cnidian territory was noted among the 
ancients for the excellence of several of its natural 
productions. Its wines were considered amongst 
the best in Asiatic Greece, and the kind called pro- 
tropos was particularly celebrated. This was the 
first liquor extracted from the grapes by the action 
of their own weight, before they were artificially 
pressed.. To this day, the district near Cnidus 
produces olive oil superior in quality to that of the 
Archipelago generally. 

The commercial relations between Cnidus and 
Egypt commenced, as has already been stated, at 
a very early date, and must have been con- 
tinued to the Macedonian and Roman _ periods. 
Eubulus, quoted by Athenzeus,' praises the Kyitia 
xecapsa, probably referring in this expression to 
those very Cnidian diote of which Mr. Stoddart 
collected the handles at Alexandria, and in which the 
choice wines and olive oil of Cnidus were doubtless 
exported. Other valuable productions of the Trio- 
pian soil, such as the drundo Donax, or reed used 
for writing, and the xegaréa, or Ceratonia Siliqua," 

8 Strabo, xiv. p. 637. Athen. i. 25 (59). Leake, Memoir on 
Cnidus, p. 12. On the reverse of some of the copper coins of 
Cnidus are two bunches of grapes. 

t Athen. i. 22 (50). See Casaubon on this passage, Atlien. ed. 
Schweigh. 1801, i. p. 211. 

« This tree still grows wild in the district between Cnidus and 
the Lion tomb. 

II. pay ae 
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are enumerated by Col. Leake in his Memoir. At 
the present day, in the fertile valleys which occur 
at intervals between Cape Crio and Datscha, the 
fig-tree and the almond are cultivated by the Turks, 
but the nut of the Vallonea oak forms the chief 
article of export. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


TOPOGRAPHICAL DESCRIPTION OF THE SITE 
OF CNIDUS. 


Walls surrounding the City,—on the peninsula,—on the continent ; 
Acropolis ; ancient road leading from the east through Necro- 
polis ; gates on the north. Spoliation of the ruins of Cnidus 
by Turks and Greeks. Series of terraces rising from the har- 
bours ; Dorie portico ; stoa of Sostratos. Name of Theopompos 
on a piece of architrave. Corinthian temple, supposed to be 
that of Venus: platform below this temple, probably, the pert- 
bolus of Temple of Dionysos. Theatre. Agora ; Gymnasium. 
Temple of Apollo and Muses. Temenos of Demeter. Build- 
ings on the isthmus; absence of architectural remains on 
the peninsula ; quay cut out of the rock; no trace of site of 
Temple of Apollo. Name Triopium whether applied exclusively 
to the rocky headland. Roman tomb. Cisterns ; ancient 
cemetery. 


THE physical features of the site of Cnidus have 
been already described at the commencement of the 
preceding chapter. It remains that I should give 
some explanation of the plan of the ancient city 
(Plate L.), at the same time describing the present 
condition of the principal ruins. 

The walls of Cnidus, like those of Halicarnassus, 
are in a very perfect state: they are constructed 
of the limestone of the district, the masonry being 
partly polygonal and partly isodomous. On the. 
Triopian peninsula they inclose about two-thirds 


of the ancient island, following on the west a 
2B 2 
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natural line of precipices which must have greatly 
assisted the defences on this side. ‘This line extends 
from the summit of the ridge on the south to the 
mouth of the smaller harbour, which is defended 
by a semicircular tower, still remarkable for the 
solidity of its masonry. <A view of this tower 
is given in Plate LIT. Upper View. On the south, 
the line of wall can only be traced at intervals, as 
on this side the mountain-ridge forms a natural 
sea-wall, offering to an invader nothing but sheer 
precipices, which it would be hardly possible to 
scale. On the eastern extremity of the peninsula 
a line of wall runs down to the shore outside the 
mole which protects the larger harbour. 

The city on the continent is fenced in by a lime- 
stone ridge, which, ascending gradually from the 
western shore, terminates on the east in a kind of 
natural citadel. 

Behind this ridge, on the north, is a deep 
ravine, which may be considered as the fosse of 
this natural line of defence, and which affords 
very few approaches by which its steep sides 
may be scaled. Between the western extremity 
of the ridge and the mouth of the smaller har- 
hour the ground slopes gradually down to the sea. 
The lowness of the shore here rendered this one of 
the points in the line of the fortifications most liable 
to attack from the sea. South of the Acropolis, the 
ridge terminates in a sheer precipice, below which 
the ground falls in a steep slope to the sea. This 
part, like the corresponding part of the eastern wall 
at Budrum, was naturally open to attack. The wall, 
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as may be seen by the Plan, may still be traced from 
the mouth of the smaller harbour to the Acropolis 
on the east, and again from below the Acropolis to 
the water’s edge, about 300 yards east of the mole, to 
which point the sea-wall is prolonged. The best- 
preserved portions of the wail are the Acropolis, 
which is a very perfect specimen of ancient military 
architecture (see Plate LXXIII.), and the part 
nearest the sea, on the east. 

The opposite shores of both harbours have been 
protected by a sea-wall, connected at its extremities 
with the walls encircling the city. 

The principal entrance into the city was by the 
gate on the east. The ancient road leading to this gate 
has been traced by Lieut. Smith for some distance 
into the peninsula. Its course, which is marked 
by tombs on each side, will be more particularly 
described in a subsequent part of this work. 

Two other gates on the north lead to the valley 
below by winding approaches. 

When the Dilettanti mission visited Cnidus in 
1812, the ruins were probably very much more ex- 
tensive than at present. From the accessibility of 
its harbours, this site has been much resorted to 
by Turks and Greeks, as a quarry, for building 
materials. About twenty years ago, several ship- 
loads of marbles were removed from Cnidus, by 
order of Mehemet Ali, Pasha of Egypt, who em- 
ployed them in the construction of a new palace." 


“ This took place some years before Mr, Waddington’s visit to 
Cnidus, in 1851. See his Memoir, Revue Numismatiqnre, 1851, 
p. 239. 
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Notwithstanding this extensive spoliation, the 
ruins still cover a very large area, and, from the 
peculiar configuration of the site, the general plan 
of the city can be made out without much diffi- 
culty. As has been already noticed, the shores of 
both harbours slope gradually upwards, being built 
in a succession of terraces, at right angles to which 
are streets and flights of steps. These terraces 
are continued up to the very foot of the limestone 
ranges, above which line their formation would have 
been impossible, on account of the steepness of the 
slope and the absence of soil. The most conspicuous 
of these terraces on the continent is one over- 
looking both harbours, and marked ‘ Dorie por- 
tico”’ in the Plan. Here le the ruins of a sfoa, 
an elevation of which, restored from these data, 
is given in the Dilettanti volume (Plates XX VI.— 
XXVIIT.). It has been supposed by Colonel Leake, 
that this stoa is the pensilis ambulatio built by 
Sostratos at Cnidus, about the time of Ptolemy 
Philadelphus, and the authors of the Dilettanti 
volume confirm this opinion by the statement that 
the Doric in this s¢toa coincides not only in its pro- 
portions, but in all the dimensions, with that of the 
stoa of Philip at Delos. 

This does not seem an improbable conjecture ; 
at the same time it may be observed, that, among 
the fragments of this portico, I noticed a piece of 
architrave, inscribed with the name of Theopom- 
pos, in majuscule letters (Appendix, No. 78). 
These letters were evidently part of an inscription 

relating to the edifice of which the architrave 
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formed a part. It is to be presumed that the 
Theopompos whose name is thus preserved, was 
either the father or the son of the Artemidoros 
who was a friend to Julius Cesar; and the oc- 
currence of this name in so conspicuous a part of 
the edifice would lead us to ascribe its erection to 
the Augustan rather than the Macedonian age. 
It is, however, quite possible that Theopompos, 
the father of Artemidoros, may have completed 
or repaired the work of Sostratos. 

The base on which the stea was buiit was the 
native rock artificially levelled, along the southern 
side of a large rectangular platform, bounded on the 
east and north by a street, and on the west by a 
terrace wall. 

In the centre of this platform are the ruins of a 
small Corinthian temple, of which a restoration is 
given in the Dilettanti volume, Plates IV.—xX. 
Colonel Leake (ibid. p. 22) supposes that this 
temple was dedicated to Venus, and contained the 
celebrated statue of that goddess executed by Prax- 
iteles. His reasons for this opinion will be con- 
sidered in a later part of this work. 

Immediately to the south of the Doric stow are 
the ruins of a Byzantine church. Here the Dilettanti 
mission noticed some fragments of Corinthian 
columns, indicating that the diameter of the shaft 
was four feet. These were of defective execution. 

Below these ruins is a broad terrace, overlooking 
an oblong level area, equal in length to the terrace. 
The latter forms the peribolus of a large temple, the 
ruins of which lie intermixed with those of a 
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Byzantine church. It will be subsequently shown 
that there are good reasons for supposing that this 
temple was sacred to Dionysos. Immediately to the 
east of the peribolus is a theatre, of which the plan 
and details are given in the Dilettanti volume, Plates 
XXII.—XXV. The part of the peribolus between 
the temple and theatre is shown in the view of the 
encampment of the expedition, Plate LIT. 

To the west of the peribolus is a long street, 
leading straight up from the isthmus to a gate m 
the northern wall. Immediately to the west of 
this street are the ruins of a small Doric temple on 
the shore of the smaller harbour; and beyond this 
on the same shore a square area, inclosed by a 
colonnade, which was probably the Agora.” 

North of this is a building marked *“ Corinthian 
Temple” in the Plan, which is situated near a 
fountain. In proceeding northward along the 
street leading from the isthmus to the city gate, 
nothing but Byzantine ruins meet the eye. The 
ground is covered with dense brushwood, amid 
which appear, at intervals, the fragments of many 
vaulted roofs built of concrete and rubble, which 
have fallen in solid masses. In the centre of the 
high terrace wall which forms the western boundary 
of the great platform already described, is a very 
small theatre, of a late period. On the northern 


b On} the shore, between the Agora and the isthmus, I found a 


marble inscribed with a dedication to Athene Nikephoros and 
Hestia Boulaia (Appendix, No. 79). From the mention of Hes- 
tia in this inscription, it probably belonged to the Prytaneum, 
which may have stood somewhere on this shore. 
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side of the same platform are the ruins of one or 
more buildings, which I partially explored by ex- 
cavation. My reasons for believing that a Gym- 
nasium stood here will be given in a subsequent 
chapter. 

Beyond these ruins, on the north, is a street, 
which, commencing at right angles to the street 
already noticed, appears to have traversed the 
entire length of Cnidus, about midway between the 
harbour and the fortified heights above, issuing out 
at a gate in the eastern wall. On the side of this 
street, opposite to the supposed Gymnasium, are the 
ruins of a large vaulted building, probably of the 
Byzantine period ; and, further to the east, on the 
same side of the street, the ruins of an extensive 
building,” where the members of the Dilettanti 
mission discovered the remains of a small Lonic 
pertico. <A restoration of this portico is given in 
Plates XIT.—XXI. of their work. The authors 
of the Dilettanti volume suppose that the ruins 
on this site are those of Baths; but the excava- 
tions which we made here did not confirm this 
conjecture. 

Proceeding eastward from this point, the main 
street, as has been already noticed, traverses the 
length of the city, leaving on the right the site of 
a small temple, dedicated to Apollo and the Muses, 
the discovery of which took place in the course of 
the expedition. 

A little further on, extensive Byzantine ruins are 


© Marked “Roman Building” in the Plan of Cnidus, 
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seen on the north side of the street, and near them, 
on the opposite side, the remains of a small Doric 
building, where I made an excavation. 

North of the Byzantine ruins is the site of the 
largest theatre in Cnidus, which, since the visit of 
the Dilettanti mission, has been stripped of nearly 
all its masonry. 

East of this theatre is a road, leading by a zigzag 
ascent to the Acropolis, at the north-eastern corner 
of the city. Immediately below the steep rock of the 
Acropolis is a platform or peribolus, anciently dedi- 
cated to Demeter and other Chthonie deities. This 
platform lies a little north of the street, which ter- 
minates at the eastern gate. South of this part of 
the street the ground falls abruptly nearly to the 
water’s edge, and there are very slight remains of 
foundations or terrace walls; indeed, from the 
extreme steepness of the banks, it is not likely that 
this part of the ancient city could ever have been 
much built on. Descending from the eastern gate 
to the harbour, and proceeding along the shore 
westward, we come to a small theatre, probably an 
Odeum, at the side of which is an alcove. A plan 
and view of these buildings are given, Plates LIV. 
DXXITI. 

Between this Odeum and the larger theatre, near 
the supposed ‘Temple of Bacchus, the ruins along the 
shore consist chiefly of terrace walls. At the north- 
eastern angle of the peribolus of the Temple of 
Bacchus, a flight of steps led up to a street, 
bounding the great upper platform on the east. At 
the summit of the steps are the foundations of a 
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small Roman building“ on the eastern side of the 
street, where I found several inscriptions. 

On the isthmus are extensive lines of founda- 
tions and some fragments of large white columns of 
the Corinthian order. 

The whole area contained within the city on the 
continent has now been noticed, with the exception 
of the ruins lying immediately west of the Agora. 

On the quay, at the head of the smaller harbour, 
are foundations, apparently of a large building, and 
a little north of the north-west corner of the Agora, 
is the site of another public edifice, built.of massive 
blocks of marble. This is marked ‘ Larger Build- 
ing”’ in the Plan. 

Passing across the isthmus by some remains, 
which appear to be the foundations of an ancient 
bridge, we come to the peninsula, once an island. 
Here are scarcely any architectural remains on the 
surface, except a succession of parallel terrace walls, 
connected at intervals by flights of steps. A view of 
these terraces is given in the Lower View, Plate LI. 

The promontory, at the eastern extremity of this 
peninsula, bends round, forming a small bay or 
recess in the harbour. ‘This part of the harbour is 
well sheltered from the south, and, when the mole 
was perfect, must have afforded safe and convenient 
anchorage close into shore. Hence, the rock has 
been levelled, so as to form a broad quay for the 
disembarkation of merchandise.° 

d Marked “Small Roman Building” on the Plan. 


© See Plate LI, The tents shown in this view are immediately 
above the quay. 
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It has been taken for granted by Leake and 
other writers, that, when ancient authors speak of 
the Triopium, they apply this term exclusively to 
the headland, now called Cape Crio, and, conse- 
quently that the temple of the Triopian Apollo 
must be looked for on this peninsula, and nowhere 
else. Such seems certainly the reasonable infer- 
ence to be drawn from several well-known passages, 
in one of which the Triopium is described as an 
axpwrypiov or headland ;‘ and, though there is no 
trace of such a temple on the peninsula, and an 
area sufficient for such an edifice is scarcely to be 
found there; still, if is quite possible that on 
ground so steep all vestiges of such a site may 
have been swept away by the action of mountain 
torrents. 

There is, however, a passage in Herodotus (i. 174) 
in which the term Triopium seems to be applied, 
not only to the headland of Cape Crio, but to the 
whole district east of Cnidus, as far as the narrow 
isthmus which formed the boundary of the Bubas: 
sian territory ; and hence it has been thought that 
the Triopian iegdy, or sacred precinct round the 
Temple of Apollo, may have been situated some- 
where in the territory of Cnidus, east of the city 
itself. There are, however, as far as I know, no 

' Td de Tptrtov axpwrhpior rije Kvidov.—Jason, ap. Schel. Theokr. 
Idyl, xvii. 69. Compare Thucyd. viii. 35: "Kore dé 7d Tpidrior 
dikpa rij¢ Kvicov xpovxovaa, “Awd\Awvoe tepor. Pliny, N. H. v. 28, 
§ 29, states that Cnidus was known successively by the names 
Triopia, Pegusa, and Stadia. Stephanus Byzantinus, s. v., describes 
Triopium as wdédte Kapiee. 


$ See the note in Rawlinson’s lranslation of Herodotus, 1. 174, 
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ruins in any part of the peninsula east of Cnidus 
at all likely to be those of the Temple of Apollo, 
and I am, on the whole, inclined to think that the 
term Triopium was originally applied to the head- 
land now called Cape Crio, and that, in the passage 
already referred to, Herodotus is speaking, not of 
the headland itself, but of the territory gradually 
added to it by the Cnidian settlers. 

It seems to me much more probable that the 
headland was selected as the site of the Temple 
of Apollo, than any site further to the east, 
from the fact that this temple was the place of 
meeting of the league of maritime cities, called 
the Dorian Hexapolis. 

It might be expected @ priori that the site of 
such a temple would be convenient of access to 
all the members of the League, and at the same 
time a place of security, where gatherings might 
take place, and treasure might be deposited in 
troublous times. It has been already shown that 
the headland of Cape Crio, from its natural 
strength and geographical position, would pre- 
sent such a rallying-point and place of refuge to 
the members of the League. 

In the part of the peninsula to the north-west 
of the city walls, are the ruins of a tomb of the 
Roman period, a more particular description of 
which will be given in a subsequent chapter. 

Cnidus abounds in cisterns, in which the rain- 
water must have been collected in antiquity, and on 
which the inhabitants must have mainly depended 
for their supply, as at present there appears to be 
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only one natural spring within the city walls. These 
cisterns are cut out of the native rock in the form 
of a pear, and are lined with cement. 

Along the road leading eastward from the town 
are several fountains. It has been already no- 
ticed, that this road passes through an extensive 
cemetery, which will be described in a subsequent 
chapter. 

I shall now proceed to give a detailed account of 
the several excavations carried on in the course of 
the expedition on the site of Cnidus, or in its 
environs. 
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CHAPTER XV. 


TEMENOS OF DEMETER, PERSEPHONE, AND 
PLUTO EPIMACHOS. 


Platform below the Acropolis. Scarped rock on the north. 
Niches. Discovery of ste/é on this site. Seated figure of 
Demeter. Statuette of Persephone. Lamps ; terracottas ; foun- 
dations. Inscription recording dedication by Chrysina ; other 
inscriptions ; remains of sculpture: head of Demeter ; leaden 
tablets inscribed with Dirvw. Small circular chamber ;_ con- 
tents : inscriptions, sculptures, marble pigs, marble breasts, 
tablets, glass. Other foundations ; lamps, terracottas. Statue 
of Demeter Acheea; deities associated with her in this 
temenos ; terracotta representing Hekate ; fragments of sculp- 
ture and of Doric architecture ; fissure in the native rock ; 
inscription containing dedication to Pluto Epimachos ; wall 
running through temenos ; stone spout; drain. Summary of 
the whole evidence ; the original temple erected on this site, 
probably dedicated by some particular family, and subsequently 
thrown down by an earthquake : reasons for considering the scarp 
a natural formation ; the site probably dedicated to the Infernal 
Deities, as having been the scene of some convulsion of nature ; 
other instances of Plutonia so selected in Greece and Asia 
Minor ; no remains outside the peribolus. 


On reference to the Plan and Section (Plate LIIT.), 
it will be seen that the southern side of the Acro- 
polis is defended by a precipice, immediately below 
which is an artificial platform, rather more than 
85 paces in length, supported on three sides by a 
wall of massive polygonal masonry, and jutting out 
like a pier from the side of the mountain. 
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To the north the level of the platform terminates 
in broken rocky ground, bounded by a natural 
wall of precipice, which has here a uniform surface, 
sloping at an angle of 79° with such regularity as 
to suggest the idea that it has been scarped by the 
hand of man. This natural wall is from 50’ to 
70° high, and about 320’ in length. 

In the steep face of the rock three niches are 
eut, which must have contained statues or other 
votive objects. (Plates LIII. LIV.) Of these 
niches, the one on the right has on its base a 
Greek inscription, of which only a few letters 
can be deciphered. It contains a dedication to 
Demeter in two lines. (See Appendix, No. 80.) 
This niche is 4’ 4” high by 2’ 24" deep. Its width 
ar 

The niche on the left, which is the tallest of the 
three, has been lined with a fine cement, painted 
bright blue, so as to form a background for a 
statue. Much of this lining still remains in the 
niche. The colour is a pigment, which seems to 
have been chymically united with the cement, as 
in fresco. 

In the “Jonian Antiquities” * and Admiralty 


a Pt. ii, p. 22, “ Near its entrance into the city, and immedi- 
ately under the citadel, the rock, rising perpendicularly, is worked 
fair some forty or fifty feet high ; in the lower part of this artificial 
face are three niches, one small and two larger, with architectural 
fronts consisting of ate on an inscribed but now illegible sill, 
The capitals, which were of a different material, no longer exist. 
Before this rock spreads a terrace 150' wide, formed of polygonal 
masonry, of which the partially strait beds of the return sides 
incline very much to the slope of the hill. Before and below this 
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chart, this spot is noted as containing statues, and 
this indication led me to visit the ground. The 
first object which caught my eye was a small Greek 
stelé, 2’ 44” high, on which were the remains of a 
dedicatory inscription. (Appendix, No. 27. See 
Plate LX X XIX.) 

Close to this stelé was the statue noticed by the 
Dilettanti mission. On clearing away the earth 
with which it was nearly covered, it proved to be 
a draped female seated ina chair. The head, hands, 
and feet were wanting, and the parts projecting 
above the soil had suffered much from exposure. 

On uncovering the entire figure, however, I found 
that much of the drapery was in fine condition, and 
the composition was very good. 

I then commenced digging round the spot where 
the ste/é was still standing, and, a few feet nearer 
the escarp, came upon a small statue in Parian 
marble, lying only a few inches below the sur- 
face. (Plate LVIL) 3 

It represents a female figure clad in a talaric 
chiton and peplos. On her head is a modius, par- 
tially covered with the peplos, which hangs down 
on each side of the neck. In her right hand she 
holds a pomegranate flower, with her left she is 
gathering up the folds of her peplos. A. smile 
plays over the features, 

The type of this figure may be at once recognized 


terrace we found the headless statue of a seated femate, of fine 
style and execution, which had once, probably, occupied one of 
the niches above ; it is of Parian marble, and the head is not of 
the same block as the body,” 
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as that to which Gerhard has given the name 
Aphrodite Persephone.” 

The execution of this figure, though somewhat 
careless, is bold and free, as is the case with the 
terracottas of the best period of Greek art. The 
body was in one piece when found, but a blow 
from a pick unluckily broke it at the knees. 
The head was found at a short distance from the 
body. 'The surface of the sculpture is otherwise 
in very good condition. The entire height of this 
figure is 15%. 

With the body were found a number of black 
lamps, and the head was wedged in among a mass 
of them. I proceeded to extract these from the 
earth, and clearing away more ground, ascertained 
that I had opened an inclosure bounded by four 
rough walls, about 12’ long and 4’ wide. The sides 
and bottom were lined with a fine cement. 

In this compartment were a number of lamps 
of black glazed ware. On digging round this 
inclosure I discovered a number of rough founda- 
tion-walls intersecting each other at right angles, 
so as to form a group of small cells or compart- 
ments. It will be seen by reference to the Plan 
that these foundations lie along the eastern peri- 
bolus wall, being bounded on the west by a wall 
running north and south parallel to the east side 
of the platform. 

The depth from the surface of the ground to the 


» See Gerhard, Venere e Proserpina,—Fiesole, 1826, where the 
extant examples of this rare type are enumerated. Compare 
Kunstblatt, Stuttgart und Tuebingen, 1825, Nos. 16—19, 
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bottom of the compartments varied from 2’ to 4’, 
Several of them had been lined throughout with 
stucco, which still remained in places. I continued 
to find black lamps, and in two of the compart- 
ments were terracotta figures, all representing a 
young girl bearing a pitcher of water. I found 
seven or eight of these figures, exactly similar in 
type. Traces of colour were visible on two of 
them. In Plate LX., fig. 10, one of these Hydrophori 
is represented. They are very elegant in composi- 
tion, but carelessly modelled, as was often the case 
with terracottas. 

Within the compartments were several unbroken 
ridge-tiles of an unusual length. On first exploring 
this ground I supposed that the cells or compart- 
ments were walled graves, which had been lined 
with stucco and covered with tiles, and that, from 
their position on sloping ground at the foot of a 
precipice, and from the shallowness of the super- 
incumbent soil, these tile roofs had been carried 
away by the action of water, and the contents of 
the graves disturbed and broken. But in none of 
the cells was there any trace of bones, or of the 
fine black earth which would have remained after 
their decomposition, and which is generally found 
at the bottom of Greek graves. Nor had the com- 
partments the form usual in graves, several of them 
being square, and too small to admit the body of 
an adult. 

The walls of these inclosures were built in the 
roughest manner, without cement. The material 
was mostly rubble: squared stones, evidently from 

2c 2 
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some previous building, were occasionally used in 
the courses. Tertiary limestone was the principal 
material employed. At the distance of 8° 6” from 
the western boundary of these inclosures was a 
curious conical mass, about 3’ high by 3’ 6” dia- 
meter, composed of earth, faced all round with 
cement, and resting on rubble. Ashes were ob- 
servable about it. I subsequently discovered a 
similar ccnical heap in the rubble at the western 
end of the ¢temenos. 

After laying bare this group of foundations, I 
determined to explore the whole platform; and, 
on removing the upper soil throughout, made the 
following discoveries :— 

Immediately to the west of the group of cells I 
found a limestone base, 2’ 10” by 2’ 2” by 1’ 22”. 

On the top was an elliptical hollow for the re- 
ception of the feet of a statue. On the front was 
an inscription (Plate LX XXIX., No. 15) recording 
the dedication of an edifice, ofxoc, and a statue, 
ayanuna, to Demeter and Persephone, by Chrysina, 
wife of IHippokrates, and mother of Chrysogone. 

it is further stated that this dedication was 
made in obedience to Hermes, who, appearing in 
a dream, declared to Chrysina that she should be 
the priestess of these goddesses at a place called 
Tathne, which, it is to be presumed, was the name 
of the ¢emenos itself. (See Appendix, No. 15.) 

Close to this base was another, also of limestone, 
2’ 2” by 111” by 1’ 62", with an oblong aperture 
at the top, 9” by 8” by 42”. 

This base was inscribed with a dedication to 
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Demeter and Persephone, by Plathainis, wife of 
Plato, as a thank-offering and atonement. (Plate 
LXXXIX., fig. 18.) 

Immediately to the west of these inscriptions I 
found a female head, rather under life-size. The 
head-dress is of the kind called opisthosphendone, 
and is rarely to be met with in sculpture. This 
head belongs to the best period of Greek art, and 
probably represents Persephone. Itis in excellent 
condition. 

Close to this head I found a hand and arm, which 
must have belonged to the statue of a young girl, 
and several other fragments of extremities, some 
of which belonged to statues larger than life ; others 
to smaller figures. Among these was a term, from 
which the head had been broken away at the neck. 

The present length of this term is 4’ 2”; the 
width at the top is 82” by 73”, whence it tapers to 
83” by 775". The foot has been broken away. The 
head is wanting. 

Close to this spot I found a small ram’s head in 
marble, and, immediately to the east of the two 
bases, a mass of sculpture lying on the top of one 
of the walls of the cells. 

This consisted of the half of a female hand, 
rather larger than life, part of a very small term, or 
stelé, 173” long by 5” wide, by 4° deep at the base, 
and a veiled female head rather larger than life. 

This head belongs to the seated female figure 
already mentioned, which has a socket into which 
the neck fits. (See Plate LV.) 

The figure to which this head belongs is that 
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of a female a little past the prime of life, and without 
doubt represents Demeter. The drapery, which 
consists of a peplos wound round the body over a 
talaric chiton, is richly composed; the folds are 
wrought to a sharp edge, as in the Elgin sculptures. 
The body appears too short from the bosom to 
the hips, a peculiarity which may have been in- 
tended to correct some optical deception in the 
perspective view of the figure. The back of the 
statue is left flat, and must have been concealed 
from view. It probably stood in one of the niches 
already described, as has been supposed by the 
authors of the “Ionian Antiquities,’ who notice 
the fine workmanship and material of this figure 
in their description of the site where it was lying. 
The countenance is one of exquisite beauty, with 
a most tender and refined expression. ‘The height 
of this figure, inclusive of the head, is rather more 
than five feet. 

Close to these remains of statues, I found in 
several places portions of thin sheets of lead, 
broken and doubled up. On being unrolled, these 
sheets proved to be tablets inscribed with impreca- 
tions, Dire, in the name of Demeter, Persephone, 
and the other infernal deities to which the temenos 
was dedicated, ‘The text of these inscriptions will 
be found, Appendix, Nos. 81—95. 

After these discoveries I continued to explore 
the site to the west, digging up to the foot of the 
escarp, where the ground admitted this. At the 
distance of about 45’ to the west of the rough in- 
closures, we found part of a colossal left foot in a 
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sandal, sculptured in white marble. On the sandal 
were traces of.red colour. Close to this foot was a 
mass of stones and rubble, on removing which the 
walls of a small chamber became visible, nearly on 
a level with the surface of the field. This chamber 
was of an elliptical form; but it may have been 
originally circular, and thrown out of its shape by 
an earthquake. It was built of tertiary limestone 
blocks, without mortar; the joints of the masonry 
were all more or less disturbed, as if their struc- 
ture had been dislocated by some great shock. 
The highest courses of this wall were on a level 
with the present surface of the field; the dimen- 
sions of the interior of the chamber were 9 for 
the longest diameter of the ellipse, by 6’ 3”. 

The mass of stones and rubble with which it was 
filled up appeared to be the ruins of the roof, which 
was probably an example of Egyptian vaulting. On 
removing this mass, a number of small slabs and 
cubes of marble and limestone were extracted ; some 
entire, some in fragments. These were mostly in- 
scribed. 

Intermixed with them were sculptures and 
various miscellaneous antiquities, filling up the 
chamber to the depth of 7. 

The whole mass of objects discovered may be 
thus classified :— 

(1.) Limestone base, 14” by 12” by 83", in- 
scribed with a dedication to Persephone, by a 
priestess whose name is broken away. (Plate 
XL XIX No. 26.) 

On this base stood a stelé, which was found de- 
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tached in three fragments. The entire height of 
the base and s¢elé together is 3’ 8”. The stelé is 
surmounted by a head very much worn and de- 
faced, and executed in a coarse conventional style. 
(Blate GV ELT feels) 

This head represents Persephone, to whom the 
dedication was made. It is surmounted by the 
modius, the symbol distinctive of that goddess. 

(2.) Base, 2’ 4’ by 102”, by 24” deep; inscribed on 
the edge with a dedication to Demeter and Perse- 
phone, by Adinna, daughter of Sopolis, and wife of 
Polychares, and her children. (Plate LXXXIX., 
Non 16.) 

On either end of the upper surface is a sink- 
ing: one of these is square, the other an irregular 
oblong. The small term discovered with the veiled 
female head, ante, p. 381, was found to fit into the 
sunk square. (See Plate LX XXIII, fig. 4.) 

(3.) Limestone base. Length, 153” by 9”, by 23” 
in depth; inscribed on one of the narrow ends 
with a dedication to the Dioscuri, avaxreg. (Plate 
LXXXITX., No. 24.) 

(4.) Base, 184 by 12” by 11”, inscribed with 
a dedication to Demeter, by Diokleia, daughter 
of Nikagoras, and wife of Archidamos. (Plate 
UXXXEX. No. 18) 

The letters are beautifully cut. A cornice projects 
13” over this base in front and at the side. 

(5.) Limestone base, 12%” by 103”, by 32” in 
depth, inscribed with a dedication of a votive 
offering, «0x7, to Demeter and Persephone, by 


Xeno, (Plate LXXXTX., No. 22.) 
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From the form of the letters and the disuse of 
the Doric dialect in this inscription, it is probably 
the latest of all those discovered in the chamber. 

On the upper surface is a round socket 6” in 
diameter, by 13” deep. <A Calathus of white 
marble fitted into this socket. This Calathus is 
153" high by 123” diameter at the mouth. (Plate 
VIL dig, 12:) 

(6.) Limestone base, 153” by 12” by 8”, inscribed 
with a dedication to Demeter and Persephone, 
by. Plathainis, wife of Plato. (Plate LXXXIX., 
Nos.) 

(7.) Base broken at one end, of which the pre- 
sent length is 18° by 83”, by 12”, inscribed with 
a dedication to Persephone, by Plathainis. (Plate 
FOXES NG 219 

This base originally supported a small boar 1’ 11” 
long, which was found detached, and has been re- 
united. (Plate LVIII., fig. 3.) 

(8.) Pig. Length 2’ 23”; broken off from a base 
20%” long: the legs were in separate fragments. 
(Plate LVILL., fig.. 2.) 

(9, 10.) Two pigs, or boars; length 122”. 

(11, 123.) Two calves, one 18”, the other 17” 
long. The hind legs were detached fragments ; 
the bases were wanting. (Plate LVIIT., fig. 4.) 

(13.) Female head broken off at the neck, 7” high, 
inclusive of the neck. The hair is drawn back from 
the forehead, after the fashion of Diana Venatrix. 

(14.) Base of coarse freestone 13” by 113” by 63”. 
On the upper surface is a triangular socket, 45” 
each way by 1” in depth. 
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This was probably the base of a small figure 
of Hekate Triformis, similar to one the base of 
which I discovered in-another part of the ¢feme- 
nos. 

(15.) A portion of drapery from the shoulder of 
a colossal figure. 

(16.) A female hand, under life-size. 

(17.) The back of a h¢ad in very bad condition. 

All the sculpture and bases in the foregoing list 
are executed in fine white marble, except in the 
cases in which I have specified another material. 

The style of the sculpture is not inferior to that 
of the statues and busts previously found on the 
same site, except in the case of the two calves, 
which are treated in a conventional manner. 

The interest of these works of art is greatly in- 
creased by the inscriptions found with them, which, 
in three cases (Nos. 1, 5, and 7) of the foregoing 
list, may be re-adjusted to the objects of which 
they record the dedication. 

(18.) Fourteen objects, which are, perhaps, vo- 
tive offerings. 

Each consists of a pair of female breasts placed 
on a plinth, and connected by a handle. 

The plinths vary in scale, ranging in length from 
62" to 1$°.. The depth of the longest is nearly 3”. 
Specimens of them are engraved, Plate LVIII., 
fige, 5—9. 

These objects are sculptured in white marble; 
on the surface of nearly all are traces of a thick 
pigment with which they have been coloured. The 
breasts vary in form; some appear to be those of 
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young girls; others of women who have suckled 
children. 

It is well known that the custom of dedicating 
models of any part of the body which had been 
affected by disease has been retained from pagan 
antiquity both by the Greek and Roman churches. 

Votive breasts, sculptured in marble, may be 
seen in the Elgin Collection, and are not uncom- 
mon in museums. The form here described, how- 
ever, is very unusual.° On the handles are incised 
marks resembling Roman numerals, but, appa- 
rently, only meant for ornament. The general 
form of the plinth and handle of these objects 
led me to think that they might be weights; 
and on testing them in the scales, they exhibited 
certain relative proportions which can hardly be 
accounted for on any other supposition." 

(19.) With these breasts was found a similar 
plinth, on which two heads, however, of Cupids 
were substituted for the pair of breasts. ‘These 
heads were placed back to back, being connected, 
like the breasts, by a handle rising between them. 
(Plate LVIIL., fig. 7.) 

As the sculpture which had fallen into the cham- 
ber was removed, we came to a stratum of smaller 
and more fragile objects below. 

Several lamps of the Roman period, an ampho- 

¢ Two pairs, similar to those from Cnidus, were found by Sir 
CG. Fellows in the ruins of Xanthus, and are now in the British 
Museum. In one of these specimens, the handle seems fashioned 
so as to represent a thunderbolt. 


d An account of the results obtained by weighing these objects 
will form the subject of one of the Appendices of this volume. 
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riskos, several small saucers, and vases of plain 
unvarnished red ware, and a saucer of red Samian 
ware were found, intermixed with hair-pins and 
bodkins of ivory and bone, and with a number of 
fragments of small rods of transparent glass, twisted 
and inlaid with spiral threads of opaque glass. 

The transparent glass was principally white and 
blue. 

In the same stratum were a number of frag- 
ments of small marble tablets or labels, from 2” to 
4” in length, and from 13” to 23” deep. 

Some of these tablets were rectangular in 
form; others were notched. (See Plate LVIIL., 
figg. 10, 11, 13, 15.) 

Each of these latter was pierced in the upper 
part for attachment to a wall or to some other 
object. The surfaces of all these tablets had been 
polished, and bore traces of colour. They had, 
probably, been used as labels, on which, in the 
case of the smaller votive objects, were inscribed 
the forms of dedication. 

The lowest stratum in the chamber consisted of 
small glass bottles, intermixed with bones. 

These bottles or phials ranged in length from 
T tos. 

Nearly all had long narrow necks, the bodies 
being mostly shaped like the half of an hour-glass. 
Some few were globular or bulbous in form. ‘The 
glass was green, and of very ordinary quality. 

It appeared to be of the Roman period. 

These bottles were lying in a stratum of sand 
packed in rows. 
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Fragments of several hundreds were extracted. 
T succeeded in obtaining forty-four unbroken spe- 


eimens. 


" i 


The discovery of so many of these bottles unin- 
jured, and the position in which they were lying, 
leads me to conclude that they could not have 
fallen from above, but that they must have been 
deposited in the bottom of the chamber in regular 
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layers previously to the fall of the vault and mar- 
bles. 

The pottery, glass rods, and hair-pins, appear to 
have been also placed on the ground in the posi- 
tion in which I found them. 

The chamber may have been a kind of treasury 
or place of deposit for small votive offerings, and 
the sculpture and inscriptions may have stood 
round the outside of the walls, or have sur- 
mounted the roof. They may thus have been 
thrown into the position in which I found them 
when the vault fell in. 

If they had originally been placed inside the 
chamber, they must have rested on brackets, or on 
some kind of platform or floor higher than the 
level of the basement where the glass was lying. 

No traces, however, of such supports appeared 
inside the chamber. 

Though the relation of these marbles to the 
structure in which they were discovered cannot 
be satisfactorily determined, it would appear that, 
when found, they were still lymg on the spot 
where they had been broken, and near which it 
may be presumed they originally stood. 

In the case of many of the broken objects, all 
the fragments were recovered, and the edges of 
the fractures were so fresh that they could never 
have been disturbed since their fall. 

The bones found in the lower stratum of the 
soil proved, upon examination, to be those of 
the hog, a small kind of ox, the goat, and birds 
about the size of the common fowl or dove. These 
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animals must have been sacrificed to Demeter and 
Persephone. The pig, as is well known, was sacred 
both to Demeter and to Persephone. 

The manner in which the glasses and more fra- 
gile objects were packed in layers at the bottom of 
the chamber reminded me of the discoveries in 
the field of Chiaoux at Budrum. (See ante, p. 325.) 

On that site, where it is probable that a temple 
of Demeter once stood, layers of small terracotta 
figures and of lamps were found lying in a clay bed 
between lines of foundations. .Above these layers of 
fragile objects were masses of grouted masonry, 
which appeared to be portions of Roman vaulting 
fallen in, and several fragments of sculpture and 
other antiquities. 

I have already shown, ante, p. 331, that in the 
ancient sacred inclosures were vaulted chambers, — 
favisse, built for the reception of votive objects, 
which, as it would appear from the discoveries at 
Cnidus and Budrum, were there arranged in classes 
and stored up.° 


© In the case of temples of Demeter, the place where the mystic 
objects of her worship were kept was called péyapoy or dvaxropor. 
Cf. Hesych :—’Avaxropov" rd rij¢ Anpnrpoc, 0 kat péyaooy Kadovou, 
6rov Ta avakropa riberar. Photii Lexicon, ed. Hermann :—Maya- 
pov, ov péyapoy, cic 0 Ta pvaTiKa iepa TiBerae. Into these péyapa, 
according to Pausan. ix. § 1, were thrown the young of pigs. 
Apdar tidXa Kal Ordca KabéornKke odor Kal Ec Ta péyapa Kadovpeva 
agidow be Tov veoyvav. Cf. Clemens Alexandr, Cohort. ad Gen- 
tes, p. 14, as restored by Lobeck, Aglaophamus, ed. Potter, ii. 
p. 828. Porphyr. Antr. Nymph. ¢. vi. : y@oviow Kal fowou érya- 
pac, UnoxBorion Ce Pd0oove Kat péyapa idpvoayrv. In these passages 
péyapa and davaxropa seem to be spoken of as peculiar to Demeter 
and other infernal deities ; and it is, therefore, possible that the 
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After we had dug down to the foundations of the 
chamber, which are about 7 below the surface, the 
soil was explored to a depth of about 2° lower. 
As no antiquities were found in this lower soil, the 
excavation was not continued within the chamber. 

I then proceeded to remove the upper surface 
of the platform west of this chamber, digging 
everywhere to the depth of about 3. 

A. little further to the west we discovered two 
small marble footstools, one of which is represented 
Plate LVIIL., fig. 14. It is inscribed with the name 
of the priestess Philis (Plate LXXXIX., No. 23°), 
and measures 15” square by 122”. 

At the distance of 14 5” from the chamber 
was a plinth level with the surface, composed of 
two large travertine slabs, on which two others 
were placed at right angles: each of these slabs 
measured 4° by 2’ by 18”. At the side of this 
plinth was another similar one. (See the Plan.) 
Twenty feet to the west of this pair of plinths 


chamber discovered by me may have been so termed. The dis- 
covery of pig’s bones on the lowest stratum may be thought to 
confirm this conjecture. It should, however, be noted, that in a 
number of passages cited by Lobeck, i. p. 59, péyapa or craxropa 
are mentioned, not as detached buildings within a temenos, but 
rather as a part of the temple itself. 

' For dedications by priestesses, compare the two marbles found 
at Amyel, and published by the late Earl of Aberdeen, Walpole’s 
“ Memoirs relating to Turkey,” p. 452. On each of these are 
sculptured representations of various articles of female toilet, with 
an inscription stating that they were dedicated by a priestess called 
on the one iepeca, on the other troordrpa. These marbles have 
been recently presented to the British Museum by the present 
Karl of Aberdeen, 
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was a limestone base 2’ 6” by 2’ 2” by 8’, with a 
hollow for the feet. 

A few yards further to the west, and at the same 
distance to the south of the escarp, was a series of 
rough foundations, running 40’ from north to south, 
and forming three cells, or chambers. (See the Plan.) 

These walls were 2’ thick, and built in the rudest 
manner of squared stones from some building, inter- 
mixed with rubble. Their average depth was 5’. 

Within one of the inclosures, and, apparently, 
in its original position, was the base of a small 
statue placed on a plinth, both of blue marble. 
This base measured 2’ 5” by 1’ 11” by 1° 1°; the 
plinth, 2’ 10” by 2’ 22” by 16”. 

On the left side of the cavity for the feet was a 
socket, in which must have rested a sceptre, held 
in the left hand of the figure. 

On one side of this base was an arm, and on the 
other side a hand, broken from it. These fragments 
must have belonged to a small female figure in 
Parian marble; no trace, however, of the re- 
mainder of the statue was met with. An armlet in 
the form of a snake encircles the arm just below 
the joint, which it must have served to conceal from 
the eye. A little below the surface of the soil here 
was a large spiral shell,’ and a small lamp and cup 
of ordinary fabric. In the soil below no trace of 
remains presented itself. 

The other two compartments were full of lamps, 


% This is of a species called Triton variegatus, so rare in the 
Mediterranean, that this specimen was probably brought from the 
Red Sea. 


Lie 2D 
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mostly lying in the soil at the depth of about 3, 
but some placed in the crevices of the walls. Great 
numbers were also dug out of the ground imme- 


Lump, § 


diately to the east of these foundations. They were 
lying very near the surface. 


Lamp, 7 ih aan by 34 in. 
Terracotta figures were also found in and about 
these chambers, but not in such quantities. 
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The lamps were chiefly of two classes. 

The finest were of clay, black throughout and 
elazed, resembling in appearance the well-known 
Wedgwood ware, and of the same fabric as those 
found in the group of cells on the east. 

The forms of these lamps were well designed, 
and seem copied from works in bronze. 

Some of these were very elaborate in form, having 
as many as eight or ten mouths. 

It is seldom that terracotta lamps, with such a 
number of mouths, have been preserved unbroken. 
At the sides they were generally ornamented with 
masks or ivy-leaves. 


The other class of lamps are of the late Roman 
period. They are made of coarse red clay, which 
has been covered with a glaze not fine enough to 
resist decay. 

The shapes are clumsily and carelessly designed. 

PE ADD 
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The upper surface of the lamp is usually orna- 
mented with some figure or pattern in relief, form- 
ing a circular medallion between the handle and 
the mouth. This class of lamps is very commonly 
found in tombs of the Roman period. 

Although several hundreds of these lamps were 
found, the reliefs exhibit little variety of subject. 

The designs are generally grotesque figures, pairs 
of gladiators fighting, animals, or birds. 

Great numbers of lamps were found without any 
pattern in relief. 

Some few of this class have more than one 
mouth. They average 32” in length. 

The majority are without handles. Some few 
have a potter’s name stamped at the bottom, but 
most of them have only a zigzag line, in imitation 
of letters, or a human foot incuse. 

Fragments of some lamps, ornamented with 
horses’ heads, were found in the same ground. 
These, probably, had several mouths, and must 
have been much larger than those described above. 

The numerous lamps found in this spot outside 
the inclosures were probably deposited round the 
base of some statue. We learn from Pausanias 
that lighted lamps were offered to Persephone, 
and let down into trenches or chasms, (0920, con- 
secrated to the infernal deities." 

Among the terracotta figures are several mo- 
delled with much freedom and vigour. 

They generally represent draped female figures, 
probably, in most cases, Demeter or Persephone. 


h Pausan. ii, 22, § 4. 
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In one figure the drapery is beautifully com- 
posed, showing the form underneath with great 
skill. This terracotta probably represents Perse- 
phone, as the figure is too youthful for Demeter. 
The head and neck are broken away; the figure 
has been about 10” high. (Plate LIX., fig. 3.) 

Other terracottas worthy of mention are the 
following :— 

The head of an aged female, broken off at the 
neck—height 24”. This is surmounted by a basket, 
cista, which she supports at the side with her right 
hand. (Plate LX., fig. 7.) 

A grotesque head wearing a pointed cap, under 
which is an ivy wreath over the forehead—height 
12”. The back of the head is bound with a broad 
strap, such as was worn in antiquity by trumpeters 
and flute-players, to strengthen the voice.’ The 
cheeks are distended. It is evident that this head is 
intended to represent a trumpeter. It is Dionysiac 
in character. Among the ministers in an ancient 
temple was the iegocaamryxrig.* 

Two grotesque masks, modelled with great 
vigour; respective heights 33” and 4”. 

The body of a neurospaston, or doll; height 43”. 

A pair of herma, placed side by side ; one is ithy- 
phallic, with a bearded head, apparently of Diony- 
sos, and a fillet hanging down on each side the 
neck; the other has the upper half of the body 
draped, the head broken away—height 43”. 


i In the description of Plate LX., vol. L, I have called this a 
kane ; but, being covered, it should, I think, be called a cista. 

i See Catalogue of Vases in British Museum, 1851, No. 797. 

k K, F. Hermann, Lehrbuch d. Gott. Alterthiim. § 36, 17. 
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The handle of a lamp, in the form of an ivy-leaf, 
5” long. On this is represented, in relief, a naked 
boy, his hair gathered into the top-knot charac- 
teristic of Eros. The forefinger of his right hand 
is placed on his lips; in his left hand is a torch (?). 
On either side is a star. This figure, perhaps, re- 
presents Hypnos. The design is very elegant. 
(Plate LXXXIV., fig. 3.) 

A pig, 32" long. 

Many of the terracottas of the Roman period 
are very grotesque in character. 

It will be seen by the Plan that in the eastern 
part of the platform a large mass of rock lies at 
the foot of the escarp, projecting to the south for a 
breadth of 40’. When we had advanced to the west 
of this obstacle, the excavation was carried north- 
ward as far as the line of the escarp itself. Nearly 
under the niches we found an interesting female 
statue, rather more than 6’ high. (Plate LVI.) 

The body was draped to the feet. The head of 
this figure had been originally fitted into a socket 
at the base of the neck, and was lying close to it. 

The arms were broken off, but portions of ‘these 
and of the hands were found. In other respects the 
statue was in fair condition. 

In the same spot was a base, inscribed with a 
dedication in consequence of a vow by Nikokleia, 
daughter of Nikochoros; and wife of Apollophanes, 
to Demeter,’ Persephone, and the gods associated 
with them. (Plate LXXXIX., No. 21.) 

If this base belongs to the statue, it would thus 
represent Demeter. he type is peculiar. 
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The features and form are those of an elderly 
woman wasted with sorrow, and do not exhibit that 
matronly comeliness and maturity of form which 
usually characterize Demeter in ancient art. 

Unless we consider this statue to be a portrait, 
this deviation from the usual character of ideal art 
can only be explained by supposing that the deity 
here represented is the Demeter Achzea. 

In the Homeric hymn to Demeter, it is stated 
that the goddess, while wandering in search of the 
lost Persephone, assumed the form and garb of an 
old woman, and traversed the earth for many days 
without tasting food. 

Her appearance is likened to that of an aged 
nurse or housekeeper in a regal house.! 

This description accords very well with the statue 
discovered in the temenos. It may be observed 
that, contrary to the usual practice in ancient 
sculpture, the eyes are represented looking up. 
It is possible that the artist of this statue may have 
wished to represent Demeter looking up to the god 
Helios, and imploring him to aid her in her search. 

The epithet ’Ayata is first associated with the 
name of Demeter in Herodotus." 

According to some old grammarians, it is derived 
from LYS (grief).” 

1 Toni wadacyevéi évadiyxvoc, ire TOKOLO 
Eipynrat, dwpwy re pidoarepavov ’Adpodirne. 
Oiai re rpodol cist DeporoTbOAwY Pacirhwy 
Tatdwy, kal rapiar card Copara yxhevra.—l. 101-4, 
See also Pausan, i. 39, § 1; Hesych. s. v. yoata ; Ovid. Fasti, 1. 517- 


m y, 61. 


" See Baehy in Herod. v. 61. Hermann, Lehrbuch d, Gottesd. 
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As far as I am aware, the type of the sorrowing 
Demeter has not been as yet recognized in any 
extant monument of ancient art. It may be in- 
ferred, however, from a passage in Clemens Alex- 
andrinus,° that she was often represented in 
sculpture under this aspect. Speaking of the 
different characters of the gods as expressed in 
their statues, he says, that Dionysos may be recog- 
nized by his dress, oroa7; but Demeter from her 
calamity, a6 rig cupGopac. 

If the attribution here proposed be not admitted, 
and the statue, from the individuality of the fea- 
tures, be thought to be a portrait, it most probably 
represents a priestess, perhaps in the character 
of Demeter. In that case, the upturned and 
anxious gaze would, perhaps, express the attitude 
of prayer. 

In the inscription on the base found near this 
statue, the dedication is made to Demeter, con- 
jointly with certain other divinities, who are de- 
scribed as @col rapa Adpargs, and who, as will be 
Alterthiim. § 63, note 25. Gerhard, Mythologie, § 408, 1, thinks 
that the name ’Ayaéa refers rather to the worship of Demeter by 
the Achzan race ; but remarks (ibid. § 416, 3) that the sorrow of 
Demeter is expressed in the epithets ’Ayepw, and MéXawa, which 
are applied to her. Hence also her worship in Arcadia under the 
name Erinnys. (Paus. viii. 25, 3.) The scholiast on Aristophanes 
(Acharn. 1, 708) derives the name ’Ayaéa from joc. See Lobeck, 
Aglaophamus, p. 1225 ; Preller, Demeter, p. 394 ; Hesych. ed. 
Alberti, 8. v. "Ayepw. 

° Cohort. ad Gentes, i. p. 50, ed. Potter. Preller, Demeter, p. 91. 

P Statues of priestesses of Demeter Chthonia were placed in 
her temenos at Hermione, near Troezen ; and in the feast called 
Chthonia, there celebrated, certain aged priestesses had special 


functions.—Pausan. ii. 35, § 4. 
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subsequently shown, are those of the Infernal re- 
gions, associated with Demeter as Oeol cipbapo. 

We found here a very interesting terracotta 
lamp representing a type of Hekate which I have 
not seen elsewhere. (Plate LXXXIV,, fig. 5.) 

The original height of this terracotta has been 
about 8”. 

It represents Hekate attired like Artemis, in a 
chiton reaching to the knees, and buskins. 

On her right is a hound seated at her feet, 
looking up at the goddess. On her left is a cy- 
lindrical plinth, on which stands a small female 
figure, draped to the feet, too indistinct to be 
clearly made out; but apparently the Aphrodite— 
Persephone already described. 

In either hand Hekate holds up the spout of a 
lamp, here substituted for the two torches which 
are her usual symbol. Her left arm rests on the 
small figure standing at her side. At the back 
of the figure is a hole, through which the oil 
required for the lamp was poured. 

The head has been broken away. ‘The figure 
stands on a square plinth. 

The style of the modelling is of the Roman 
period. 

At a short distance from the statue of Demeter 
Achzea part of a small statue was dug up, repre- 
senting a youthful female figure, draped to the feet. 
The upper part of this statue has been shattered as 
far as the hips. It probably represents Persephone. 
Its height has been about 4°. 

A great number of fragments of sculpture were 
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also discovered among the rubble in this part of 
the ¢emenos. 

Among these is a fine female head, life-size, much 
defaced, perhaps of Aphrodite, and part of a colossal 
left hand, which, if not a votive offering, must have 
belonged to a male figure 12’ high. 

The other fragments consist chiefly of extremi- 
ties and pieces of drapery. 

Advancing still further to the west in the same 
line, I found the same kind of rough walls as in 
the two groups of foundations already described. 

These walls inclosed square and oblong compart- 
ments or cells, bounded on the west by the outer 
peribolus wall of the temenos. Within and about 
these cells were found several hundred lamps of the 
same kind as those previously Cescribed ; portions of 
terracotta figures, two glass phials about 2” high, 
and a number of fragments of sculpture in Parian 
marble. 

All these objects were found strangely intermixed 
with masses of broken rock which had fallen from 
the heights to the north. In one place I found a 
piece of drapery embedded like a fossil in a mass 
of rock, lying about 12’ in front of the escarp. 

The other fragments were principally hands and 
feet of female figures; some colossal, some life- 
size, and some from statucttes. 

All the sculpture appeared to be of the same 
period, and of the same Parian marble. Some of 
the fragments were remarkable for the beauty of 
the style. 

Marks of red colour appear on several of the 
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fragments. On one of the feet the thick sole of 
the sandal has two red bands, and has been painted 
red under the foot. 

From the freshness of the fractures, and the 
generally good condition of the surface, it would 
seem that all these fragments are lying where they 
originally fell. 

They appear to have been split off from the sta- 
tues of which they originally formed a part by some 
violent shock, like that of an earthquake, or by the 
fall of large masses of rock from the heights above. 

With these fragments of sculpture were found 
part of a Doric capital in limestone, 9?” in diameter, 
and a fragment of Doric cornice in tertiary lime- 
stone, covered with a fine stucco, on which red colour 
still remains. (Plate LXXXIIL,, figg. 1, 2, 3.) 

This cornice is about 5” in depth. 

These architectural members may, from the cor- 
respondence in their proportions, belong to the same 
entablature ; from the smallness of the scale, they, 
probably, formed part of a heroon. 

In the same part of the femenos were discovered 
three drums of a plain cylindrical column, the re- 
spective diameters of which were 1’ 9’, 1’ 7’, and 
Lepys 

This column was of tertiary limestone, and has been 
covered with stucco. A portion of a fluted column 
23” long and 9” in diameter, also of tertiary lime- 
stone, was entirely covered with stucco. 

Among the terracottas, the most remarkable is 
the foot of a calathus, 8)” high, by the same diame- 
ter at the base, modelled in red clay ; also part of a 
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small terracotta representing a draped female figure, 
which, though lying in the rubble on the surface, 
retained both colour and gilding on the drapery. 

The discovery of these remains induced me to 
explore further the ground where they were 
lying. 

This, however, was no easy matter; for, imme- 
diately to the north of this particular spot, the 
escarp is completely broken away, terminating 
abruptly at the distance of 50° from the western 
boundary of the femenos, and immense masses of 
rock have, consequently, been projected forward 
into the platform, overwhelming the rough walls of 
the inclosures, and throwing them out of the per- 
pendicular. After removing the lower part of this 
mass of rock and detritus, the work was impeded 
by the necessity of constantly dislodging detached 
fragments, which, being undermined as we ad- 
vanced, overhung the excavations in a most dan- 
gerous manner. 

By the application of a steady continuous strain 
of tackles, we succeeded in bringing down the 
largest of these masses, weighing, probably, about 
50 tons. 

This obstacle was afterwards disposed of by blast- 
ing, and the ground below cleared down to the 
ancient surface of the platform. 

The excavation was then continued northward 
as far as the line of the escarp, which, as I have 
stated, has been broken away in this place, probably 
by the shock of an earthquake. At this point 
in the excavation we came upon a fissure in the 
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native rock, about four inches wide, and running 
east and west in a direction parallel to the temenos 
itself, at the distance of about 3’ from the escarp. 

All further progress in this direction was barred 
by immense masses of rock, which appear to have 
fallen into the breach formed by the displacement 
of the escarp, and which at present serve as the 
support to the sloping mountain-side behind 
them. 

The western boundary-wall of the ¢emenos, and 
the rude foundations already noticed, continued to 
run on under the rubble up to the point where 
the masses of rock arrested our further progress, 
beyond which there was no trace of remains of 
any kind. 

Within the chambers formed by the rude foun- 
dations were lamps, and fragments of terracotta, 
similar to those already described; and in the 
rubble, a little below the surface, was a marble 
base, 17” long by 52” deep, by 4” in width, inscribed 
with a dedication to Demeter, Persephone, Pluto 
Epimachos, and Hermes, by Sostratos, son of 
Lachartos. (Plate LXXXIX., No. 14.) 

This base is of exceedingly elegant proportions ; 
the material is fine Parian marble. The letters are 
beautifully cut; in many of them traces of red 
colour still remained on the first discovery of this 
marble. 

On the top of the base is an oblong sinking, 16” 
long by 1%ths of an inch wide, and §th of an 
inch deep, at either end of which is a small hole 
filled with lead. 
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It is probable, therefore, that some metallic object 
stood on the base. 

This dedication is interesting from the asso- 
ciation of Pluto, or Hades, and Hermes, with 
Demeter and Persephone, as @co ctpPapo in this 
temenos. 

These, and perhaps Hekate and the Dioscuri, are 
doubtless the Ooi rapa Aaparps xaos Koga, men- 
tioned in two of the inscriptions previously dis- 
covered on this site, as has been already noticed.® 

The epithet éxipayos, applied to Pluto, refers 
to some myth similar to that mentioned by Pau- 
sanias (vi. 25, 3), according to which the Eleians 
worshipped this Deity with special honour, in 
acknowledgment of the aid rendered by him in a cer- 
tain war. When we consider how greatly the escarp 
of the ¢emenos must have contributed to the defence 
of the Acropolis, it seems not improbable that the 
Cnidians regarded the inaccessibility of their cita- 
del as due to Plutonic action on this spot. Hence 
they may have worshipped him as the tutelary deity 
of their Acropolis, as Athene was called Promachos 
at Athens. 

Near this inscription was found the handle of a 
lamp, ornamented with the head of Pluto, and ona 
fragment of terracotta relicf from the same locality, 


4 'The connection of the Dioscuri with Demeter is indicated by 
the fact that they were the first whom Triptolemus initiated in the 
Eleusinian mysteries. (Xenophon, Hellenica, vi. 3, 6.) See Watkiss 
Lloyd, Triptolemus and the Dioscuri, Transact. Royal Soe. Lit. 
2nd Series, iv. p. 266-7, who points out, ibid. p. 269, the analogy 
between the myths of Kore, the Dioscuri, and Adonis. 
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this Deity appears to be represented seated on his 
throne. (Plate LXXXIV., figg. 2, 4.) 

No more remains of sculpture were discovered in 
this part of the ¢emenos, with the exception of an 
arm and wrist from a small male figure, which 
was probably about 2’ high, and must have been 
in the best style, and a block of limestone 18” in 
length, one end of which is cut square, its length 
being 8” by 88”, by 72”. 

The other part of the stone is singularly fashioned. 
On two sides of it is sculptured a mane like that 
of a lion; on the third a floral ornament. (Plate 
[VET fee 1651/72) | 

As this end of the stone has been broken away, 
it is impossible to ascertain what the sculptured 
part was designed to represent. As the square end 
is left rough as if for insertion in a wall, this stone 
may have been a corbel. 

It is difficult to explain the disappearance 
of the statues which once stood on this site, 
and of which the extremities only have been 
discovered. 

It is to be observed that many of the hands and 
feet which have been discovered have been attached 
to the bodies by ajoint. It is possible, therefore, 
that the statues to which they belonged were acro- 
lithic, that is to say, that their extremities only 
were of marble, the rest of the statue having been 
of wood, or other perishable material. 

After having thoroughly explored the northern 
part of the ¢emenos, I proceeded to remove the 
upper soil throughout the southern part. In 
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this part of the ¢emenos scarcely any remains 
of sculpture or pottery were found; but, at the 
distance of 21’ to the north of the southern boun- 
dary-wall, was a line of foundations, the greater 
part of which appeared to be constructed out of 
Hellenic materials. 

It will be seen by the Plan (Plate LIII.) that 
this wall runs nearly parallel to the southern 
boundary-line of the ¢emenos. 

The ground between these two lines is rather 
lower than the level of the northern part of the 
platform. 

The inner wall consisted of a single course of 
travertine blocks, the largest of which measured 
ARCs bye2 4°, by 10": 

The masonry was isodomous; the blocks had 
evidently been toothed into another course, which 
has formed the outer or southern face of the wall. 

The course was laid on rubble without mortar, at 
a depth of about 3’ below the surface of the soil. 

The want of care and regularity in the laying of 
this foundation led me to think that it is not 
genuine Hellenic work. It may, however, have 
been dislocated by an earthquake. 

At the distance of 27° from the western boundary 
this wall ceased to be isodomous, and was replaced 
by asingle course of rough-hewn polygonal blocks of 
limestone. At the distance of 24 from the eastern 
boundary, it died away into a rubble foundation. 

At the distance of 33’ to the north of this line 
of foundations were two large blocks, which must 
have served to receive a gate. (See the Plan.) 
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The door in an ancient building swung ona pivot, 
revolving in an upper and lower socket: such a 
kind of hinge is still used in Turkish houses at 
Budrum. 

The blocks discovered in the ¢emenos were evi- 
dently fitted to receive a metallic socket in which 
a pivot played. 

The largest of these blocks was of limestone. Its 
dimensions were 3’ 7” by 3’ 1”, by 16”. 

The other block was of tertiary limestone, and 
measures 2’ 4” by 2’ 3”, by 1’ 4". 

With these blocks were found a limestone slab, 
probably a door-jamb or lintel, and measuring 
6° 10” by 1’ 8”, by 11”; and a square block which 
appeared to be connected with the gate. Both of 
these were rough-hewn. 

Nearly on the same line with these stones were 
the remains of a second wall running through the 
temenos, longitudinally, from east to west. 

This foundation was built of polygonal limestone 
blocks, roughly jointed. From the position of the 
two blocks and jamb, it seems probable that the 
gateway to which they belonged stood somewhere 
about the centre of this wall. 

Thinking it possible that portions of sculpture 
had rolled over the southern boundary-wall, I dug 
the ground along its foot for a length of about 77 
in the centre of the ¢emenos, and 40’ at the south- 
western angle. 

Nothing was found in this excavation except a 
large stone spout, which had evidently served to 
conduct water from the summit of the terrace wall. 

II. 2 fi 
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The form of this spout is represented in the ac- 
companying cut; it was about 4’ 4” long by 2’ 4 
wide. 


4/ 


oe 


ial r } 


It would seem from its position, when found, that 
this stone had fallen from the summit of the 
southern boundary-wall, as on the platform imme- 
diately above, a surface-drain, 12” wide, was dis- 
covered running between this wall and the inner 
isodomous wall. 

This drain was 1’ below the surface. At the 
south-east angle of the southern boundary-wall 
is an opening for another surface-drain. On the 
hill-side, at some distance below the foot of the 
platform, I found a base dedicated to Demeter 
(Plate LXXXIX., No. 25), which once probably 
stood on the platform, whence it has been rolled 
down. 

It will be seen from comparing the foregoing 
narrative of the excavation with the plan of the 
temenos, that all the sculpture and other antiquities 
were found in a line running east and west through 
the northern part of the platform, at a distance 
seldom exceeding 70 south of the escarp, and at an 
average depth of 3° below the surface, though some- 
times only covered by a few inches of soil; further 
that, wherever these antiquities have been found, 
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they have been lying within, or very near inclo- 
sures or chambers of the rudest masonry. 

By reference to the plan it will be seen that the 
inclosures form three principal groups, situated 
respectively at the eastern and western extremity 
of the temenos, and a little to the east of the centre. 

It has been already pointed out that the walls of 
these inclosures are put together in the roughest 
manner, while, on the other hand, squared blocks 
of tertiary limestone, faced with stucco, were found 
here and there in their courses. The occurrence of 
these blocks, and of the architectural remains in 
the soil already noticed, renders it probable that 
some Hellenic edifice once stood on this site, and 
that after its destruction some of its materials were 
employed in the ruder inclosures. It is natural to 
suppose that this Hellenic edifice was the ofxog 
mentioned in an inscription which has been 
already cited. If the architectural fragments dis- 
covered in the temenos belong to this building, it 
is evident from their scale and material that it could 
not have been either large or sumptuous. It was 
most probably a small temple, vatcxog, resembling 
an heroon, as represented on vases. ‘The various 
statues and other votive monuments in the temenos, 
probably stood in the open air on bases, in the line 
in which I found their remains, or in the niches 
cut in the face of the rock. 

It would appear that at some time or other in 
antiquity the temple and statues were thrown down 
and scattered about, either by an earthquake or the 
hand of man; but the ground continued to be ac- 

2E 2 
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counted sacred, andthe rough inclosures were built 
for the reception of votive objects. Hence, some 
of the cells were lined with cement, and com- 
pletely filled with one class of terracottas. The 
quantity of lamps of a late period found in some of 
the foundations proves that the dedication of such 
offerings must have been continued till the second 
or third century A.D. 

On first discovering the inclosures, the cha- 
racter of their contents, and the shape and dimen- 
sions of the cells themselves, led me to consider 
them as walled graves. 

No human bones, however, have been found in 
any of these chambers, and, after a careful exami- 
nation of nearly the whole area of the temenos, 
and of the three groups of inclosures, I am in- 
clined to think that there is no positive evidence 
to prove that any of them were used for sepulchral 
purposes ; though, from the occasional occurrence 
of strata of bones of animals and cinerary remains, 
it is probable that sacrifices took place near or 
within these inclosures. 

It is remarkable that in all the three groups, 
the walls nearest the escarp have been forced out 
of the perpendicular, so that each group leans 
forward to the south. 

T am disposed to think that this inclination was 
caused by an earthquake. I would here note the 
fact that in one place near the centre of the escarp 
the strata of soil were curiously contorted, and 
among them was a layer of ashes, lamps, and other 
human remains so twisted and intermixed with 
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other strata, as to suggest the idea that some 
violent convulsion of nature had occurred here." 

With a view of ascertaining what was the 
original level of the ancient site, I dug a pit 24 
deep, nearly in the centre of the northern half 
of the platform ; but, on descending below the level 
at which antiquities have been commonly found, 
namely, about 4, I did not obtain the smallest 
fragment of sculpture or pottery. 

The soil consisted almost entirely of small loose 
fragments of broken rock, the detritus from the 
mountain, lying in layers sloping towards the south. 

The ground at the foot of the escarp, and forming 
its base-line, consisted of detached masses of par- 
tially decomposed breccia. 

These masses had one plane surface, lying over 
against the escarp in a direction nearly parallel to 
its plane. 

Sometimes the plane of the breccia had been 
forced into such close contact with the plane of 
the limestone escarp, as to adhere to it; but more 
generally the two planes were separated by a space 
of two or more inches, which, to any one unac- 
quainted with the real formation of the ground, 
appeared like a deep groove cut in the native rock. 

On removing a portion of the overlying masses 
by blasting, I found the escarp behind them de- 
scending at the same angle, 79°, and presenting 
the same regular slope. 


’ T have noticed in Rhodes strata similarly contorted. These 
may be seen on the side of the road leading from the town of 


Rhodes to Trianda, and are clearly the result of earthquakes. 
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Continuing the blasting to a depth of 28° below 
the surface, I found no change in the angle or 
character of the rock. The entire height, from the 
top of the escarp to the point reached by blasting, 
was 1277’. 

When I first examined the escarp, the extreme 
regularity of its slope, the general smoothness of 
the surface, and the occurrence of the niches, 
led me to suppose that the rock had been 
wrought by the hand of man; an opinion 
which the authors of the Dilettanti volume, and 
other travellers, have expressed. As, however, 
it was clearly shown by blasting, that the rock 
descends to a great depth, at the same angle 
and with the same level surface, it cannot be the 
work of human hands, and must be considered as 
an upheaved limestone stratum, overlaid at its 
base by broken strata of breccia, which lean against 
it in the manner already described. The singular 
configuration of the ground may have been caused 
by voleanie action, of which the extinct crater in the 
island of Nisyros would probably be the centre, as 
this island is only twelve miles distant from Cnidus. 

The dedication of the ¢emenos to Hades and Per- 
sephone makes it @ priori probable that this site 
was thus selected on account of some physical pe- 
culiarity which, in the eyes of the Greek, was asso- 
ciated with the worship of the Infernal Deities. 

Thus, Pausanias tells us* that at Hermione, in 

S"Orisber 0& rod vaotv rie xMoviac ywpie early, & Kadodow 


Eres a \ \ , Yan , . , > \ rer 
Nppuovetc To prev KXNupevou, ro dé UNourwroc, ro Tpivov O& auUT@V 


' , , ; \ > , oe : 5 = 
Arpurny Axepovowr, Ilepetpyerac plev On mavra Optyxote NOwyv, Ev O€ 
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the Peloponnese, near the temples of Demeter and 
Pluto, was an inclosure dedicated to Pluto, in which 
was a fissure in the earth, yas yaopua, through 
which it was supposed that Herakles had brought 
Cerberus from the nether world. At Hierapolis, 
Nysa, and Thymbria, in Asia Minor, were caves 
exhaling mephitic vapours,’ called Plutonia and 
Charonia; and, in like manner, Poseidon and 
other cosmic deities were worshipped in those 
places where their supposed influence was directly 
felt in earthquakes and other portents. 

In the case of the femenos, the singular regu- 
larity in the surface of the rock must have struck 
the Greeks as a phenomenon such as they would 
connect with supernatural agency, and may have 
been the original cause why this spot was dedi- 
cated to Pluto and Persephone. 

To the eye of the Greek the form of the ground 
might have suggested the idea that a chasm in the 
earth had opened here, and thus local tradition 
would claim this spot as the scene of the rape of 
Persephone. 

Such a ¢emenos, inclosed by its peribolus, Pausa- 
nias saw near Lerna, in Argolis. 

‘Here,’ he remarks (ii. 36, 7), “‘it is said that 

Pluto, on carrying off Persephone, descended into 
the infernal regions.” 
T™ TuY KrXupévov kal ye xdopa’ due rovrou de ‘Hpaxdije ewipye rou 
“Awov roy Kova Kari Te Aeyopeva 70 ‘Eppuovéwy.—il. 35, 7. Com- 
pare the account of the cave of Trophonius at Lebadea,—Strabo, ix. 
p. 414. 


‘ Strabo, xiii. p. 629, xiv. p. 649, and Leake, Asia Minor, 
p- 342, 
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Other local traditions placed the scene of this 
myth in Sicily, Crete, and elsewhere ; always, pro- 
bably, in some spot where the landscape presented 
some peculiar feature in harmony with the legend." 

Beyond the eastern boundary of the ¢emenos, the 
escarp extends about 50%. To the west it has been 
broken away about 50° to the east of the western 
boundary-line. 

A portion of similar esearp appears along the 
side of the mountain, about 50’ to the west of the 
platform. 

This portion is not in the same line as the escarp 
of the ¢emenos. 

After completely exploring the site of the ¢eme- 
nos itself, I dug a considerable breadth outside its 
eastern and western boundaries. 

No antiquities were found in the soil outside the 
iemenos ; its limits may, therefore, be regarded as 
clearly ascertained. 

According to the statement made to us by an 
old Turk at Cnidus, a small headless statue, repre- 
senting a young girl crouching down, was found 
outside the ¢emenos, a little to the east of its 
eastern boundary about forty years ago, and was 
carried off by a party of Franks landing in a eaique. 


" Lobeck (Aglaophamus, p. 832) shows that the cave through 
which Pluto descended into the Infernal regions with Persephone 
was called in Roman mythology Mundus. At Rome appears to 
have been such a cave, or mundus, dedicated to Pluto and Per- 
sephone, which was only opened for three days in the year. Cf. 
Festus, s. v. Mundus. At the hill of Kronion at Olympia Demeter 
was called Chamyne, because, according to Pausanias, vi. 21, 1, the 


earbh had opened there and closed again, xuvery wa andee poo. 
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This statue had probably been removed to this 
spot from the femenos, as no other traces of anti- 
quities were discovered here. 

A review of all the facts relating to this precinct 
brought to light by excavation, leads me to the 
following conclusions. 

First.—The temenos was private ground, conse- 
erated by.a particular family to the worship of the 
Infernal Deities. This is to be inferred not only 
from the inscription No. 15, in which the dedication 
of an oixog or temple by Chrysina is distinctly re- 
corded, but also from the insignificance of the 
architectural remains as compared with the sculp- 
ture, and from the fact that the numerous dedica- 
tions discovered i situ are all made by priestesses 
or other private individuals, and none by the senate 
or people of Cnidus. 

Assuming that the temenos was private ground, 
the ofxeg dedicated by Chrysina would be a kind 
of chapel, like those mentioned in a well-known 
inscription recording the will of Epicteta; and from 
the analogy of that and other ancient documents 
of the same class," it is probable that the priestess 
of the Infernal Deities was to be appointed for ever 
from among the descendants of Chrysina ; and that 
the cost of keeping in repair the sacred buildings 
was charged on land held in trust for this purpose. 

It is obvious that an edifice thus dedicated and 


Y For the will of Epicteta see Corpus Inscript. No. 2448. 
Compare L. Ross, Inseript. Ined. ili. Nos. 311, 309 ; Xenoph. 
Anab. v. 3, 13; K. F. Hermann, Lehrbuch d. Gottesd. Alter- 
thiimer, § 20, 6 ; Corpus Inseript. 6280. 
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endowed would not have had the same chance of 
being renewed and repaired as often as it fell into 
decay as the public temples of Cnidus, inasmuch 
as its maintenance must have depended on the 
piety or fortunes of those to whom it was committed 
as a trust. 

Secondly.—The date of the dedication of the 
temenos was probably about B.C. 3850. I infer 
this from the form of the letters in the dedication 
by Chrysina, and also from the general character 
of the dedicatory inscription, of which facsimiles 
are given Plate LXXXIX., nearly all of which, 
so far as I can judge, belong to the half-century 
between B.C. 350 to 300. 

Thirdly. —If we can thus determine, by paleeogra- 
phy, the date of the dedicatory inscriptions, it is to 
be presumed that the statues, on the bases of which 
these dedications were inscribed, were of the same 
date,—a conclusion which is corroborated by the 
style of the sculptures of the temenos. The artists 
by whom these works were produced would thus be 
either contemporaries of Praxiteles, or belong to 
the generation immediately sueceeding him. Con- 
sidering the great beauty of the head of Demeter 
(Plate LV.), and of some of the fragments found in 
the ¢emenos, it does not seem an unwarrantable 
conjecture to suppose that the statues there dedi- 
cated may have been executed under the influence 
of the great artist whose Venus was for many cen- 
turies the chief glory of Cnidus. 

The fragments from the ¢emenos, when compared 
with the sculptures from the Mausoleum, exhibit 
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more tenderness and refinement of expression, 
greater richness of line, and a more elaborate finish 
generally; while, at the same time, they are less 
grand and monumental in character, as indeed 
might have been expected in the case of isolated 
statues severally dedicated by private persons. ‘The 
style of the Cnidian fragments is peculiar, and re- 
minds me of the Psyche at Naples, which has also 
been thought by Millingen to present the charac- 
teristics of Praxitelian art.” The black lamps seem 
to be rather of a later period than the sculptures ; 
the masks stamped upon them resemble in style 
the heads on the later tetradrachms of Rhodes, and 
are probably of the same date. 

The discovery of so many inscriptions and singu- 
lar votive objects in this ¢emenos naturally suggests 
the inquiry whether they add anything to our pre- 
vious knowledge either of the Eleusinia, the Thes- 
mophoria, or any other mystic rites with which 
Demeter and Persephone were worshipped. With 
this view, it may be as well to recapitulate the 
principal points ascertained by excavation. 

The ¢emenos was dedicated to Demeter and the 
Infernal Deities, usually associated with her. These 
were Persephone, Pluto Epimachus, Hermes, and 
perhaps Hekate and the Dioscuri. If my attri- 
bution of the Demeter Achza (Plate LVI.) be 
admitted, we seem to have in this femenos two 
representations of the goddess,—the Mater Do- 
lorosa, wandering disconsolately in search of her 
daughter (with which must be taken in connection 


" Millingen, Ancient Unedited Monuments, Plate VIEL. p, 16. 
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the figure of Hekate, Plate LX XXIV. fig. 5), and | 
the Demeter rejoicing in the return of Persephone 
(Plate LV.). This latter event is typified by the 
small figure of Aphrodite Persephone (Plate LVII.), 
which Gerhard conjectures to have been the idol 
of the Anthesteria.* This interesting statuette 
forms a singular contrast to the rude and primitive 
terminal type under which the same goddess is 
represented Plate LVIII. fig. 1. It is worthy of 
note, that in one of the Dire, already alluded to, 
ante, p. 882, Persephone is addressed as Despoina, 
a name which Pausanias feared to make known to 
the uninitiated.’ The terracotta Plate LX., fig. 7, 
probably represents the mystic cista borne on the 
head of an aged priestess, such as those at the 
temple of Demeter at Hermione, who, as Pausanias 
tells us, alone were acquainted with the secret ob- 
jects of worship.’ The discovery, therefore, of this 


* Gerhard, Anthesterien,—Berlin, 1858, § 33. 

Y vill. 37, § 6. 

* Pausan. ii. 35: Adro dé 6 aéBovaw ext wréEor 7) TUG, EyW per 
ovK Eldov, OV popY OVE GvI}o MAXOC, OUTE E€voc . . .  pedvrae OE OrOTOY 
ri €or ati yodec ioaowv. The secret objects here mentioned, which 
Gerhard supposes to have been phallic, were, probably, concealed 
in a cista. Those who bore such objects in the Athenian processions 
were called Ceapypoooe’ al TH dippnra pepovact plvaTyput. According to 
the formula of Eleusinian initiation, as given by Clemens Alexandr, 
Cohort. ad Gent. p. 18, ed. Potter, part of the ceremony consisted 
in transferring certain mystic objects from the calathus to the 
cista. In the temple of Persephone at Megalopolis, in Arcadia, 
was a seated figure of Despoina, having on her knees the cista, 
which she held with her right hand. —(Pausan. vill. 37,§ 2.) At 
Oncheion, in Arcadia, the Demeter Evinnys was also represented 
with the cista, Gerhard, Mythologie, § 420, 3, thinks that in the 
cista of Demeter a serpent was concealed, and in that of Dionysos, 


a phallus. (See the Wilton Sarcophagus, Gerhard, Autike Bild- 
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terracotta alone is in itself strong evidence that the 
rites celebrated in the ¢emenos of Demeter were 
mystic; but this presumption is further confirmed 
by the occurrence of the calathus, the votive pigs, 
and the calves, which may all be connected as 
symbols with the Eleusinian or other rites of 
Demeter or Persephone. The Hydrophori may 
represent the daughters of Keleos drawing water 
from the well at which the Demeter Achzea sat." 
Similar terracottas were found on the presumed 
site of a temple of Demeter and Persephone at 
Halicarnassus (Plates XLVI. 4, XLVII.), and in 
their temple at Megapolis, in Arcadia, Pausanias 
saw the statues of three nymphs bearing Hydric.’ 
The association of these Hydrophori with the wor- 
ship of the §af may indicate some connection be- 
tween this worship and the feast called Hydrophoria, 
which seems to have been accompanied by offerings 
to the dead.° 

In a ¢temenos sacred to Demeter and Persephone, 
we find, as might be expected, votive pigs. Accord- 


werke, Taf. cccx. fig. 1; Pinder, Ueber die Cistophoren,—Ab- 
hand]. d. k. Akad. d. Wiss. Berlin, 1856, p. 535.) Among the 
numerous terracottas found on the presumed site of a temple of 
Demeter at Halicarnassus, was a cistophoros. 

4 Pausan. i. 39, 1. Homer, Hymn. ad Cer. 1. 109. 

b Pausan. vill. 31, 2. 

¢ Preller, Demeter, p. 229. Pausan. i, 18,7. Lucian, De Syria 
Dea, xiii. Etym. Magn. p. 774. Plutarch, Vit. Sull. « 14. It 
appears from these passages that the Athenian Hydrophoria was 
a mourning festival in memory of those who perished in the 
deluge of Deucalion, celebrated in the month Anthesterion, on 
the same day as the Choes and Chytri, which were offerings of like 
import, made only to the Chthonic Hermes and Dionysos. 
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ing to Clemens Alexandrinus, the chasm through 
which Persephone was carried off by Pluto, swal- 
lowed up at the same moment the pigs of Eubuleus ; 
and this would seem, from the words of Clemens, to 
have been one of the incidents of the rape of Pro- 
serpine, which was symbolically represented in the 
Thesmophoria by throwing live pigs into the peyaga 
xa avaxropa.” (See ante, p. 891.) The marble calves 
found with the pigs were doubtless dedicated to 
Persephone, to whom the cow was sacred at Cyzicus 
and in Areadia.° 

The pairs of marble breasts were probably symbols 
of fertility, and, as such, appropriate to Demeter. 
Lastly, in the dedication, yagioreia xal extiparpa 
(Plate LX XXIX., No. 18), we may recognize thank- 
offerings and sin-offerings, corresponding perhaps 
to the Athenian rites called xpoyapioryjgia, and 
Sapte! 

It will be seen from the foregoing recapitulation, 
that among the objects discovered in the ¢emenos, 
we find no trace of the myth of Triptolemus, nor 
any emblem which can be called Dionysiae, if we 


4 Clemens Alexandr. Cohort. ad Gent. p. 14 :—/ovrAee cai re 
Depeparrnce avOod\yea Supyhoopat Kal rov KaXaBoy Kat TY aprayiy 
tiv bro Aidwrvéwe kal TO oxXlopa THC ye Kal Tac te Tae EVBouvdéwe, 
Tuc ouyKkaranoVElaac raty Deni, K. 7. X. 

¢ Pausan, ii. 35, § 4, in reference to the peculiar rites with which 
cows were sacrificed to Demeter Chthonia at Hermione. At 
Cyzicus a black heifer was sacrificed to Persephone.—Appian, 
Mithridat. Ixxv. Cf. Clem. Alex. Cohort. p. 14, for the myth of 
the tauromorphic child of Persephone by Zeus. 

f Hermann, Gottesdienstl. Alterthiimer, § 56, 18. Gerhard, 
Authesterien, p. 207, note 127. 
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except the few terracottas already noticed. It is 
thus under her Chthonic, and not under her Agra- 
rian aspect, that Demeter appears in the femenos ; 
and, though we recognize among the objects dis- 
covered emblems which were certainly used in 
the Eleusinian and in other mysteries, we cannot, 
from the evidence before us, determine the particu- 
lar form of worship of which this spot may have 
been the seat. 

It may, however, be worthy of consideration, 
whether the temenos may not have been connected 
with those rites of Demeter and Persephone which 
Telines, the ancestor of the first Gelon, transported 
from Telos to Sicily? These rites, according to 
Herodotus, were of so mysterious and peculiar a 
nature, that their hierophant Telines owed to them 
his remarkable political ascendancy at Gela. A 
knowledge of them was handed down to his de- 
scendants, who continued to officiate as hierophants 
after they were established as a dynasty at Syracuse.® 
Though Herodotus professes himself unable to ex- 
plain the origin of these rites, it seems reasonable 
to conclude, from the positive statement of later 
authorities, that they were imported from Thessaly 
to Cnidus, by Triopas, when he fled from Dotium, 


& Herod. vii. 153: ipa is the expression used by Herodotus in 
this passage. Mr. Grote, Hist. of Greece, v. 281, defines these 
ipa as visible and portable symbols which Telines possessed, with a 
privileged knowledge of the ceremonial acts and formalities of 
divine worship under which they were to be shown. See the. 
whole of his note, p. 279. The exclusive possession of these sacra 
by the family of Telines is analogous to the worship of the De- 
meter Achzea, which was peculiar to the Gephyrei.—Herod. v. 61. 
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after incurring the wrath of Demeter by cutting 
down her sacred grove." 

The part taken by the sons of Triopas in the colo- 
nization of Rhodes and the adjacent islands would 
account for the adoption of these rites at Telos.’ 
This seems to be all that has been handed down 
to us from antiquity respecting these Triopia sacra, 
except the fact that, when, at a much later period, 
Herodes Atticus dedicated a temenos to Demeter 
and Persephone, in memory of his wife Regilla, he 
gave the name Triopium to this precinct, perhaps 
to invest it with greater sanctity, by reminding sa- 
crilegious trespassers of the crime of Triopas.’ It 


h Schol. ad Pind. Pyth. ii. 1. 27 ; Boeckh ad loc. ; and Corp. In- 
script. 1. p. 45. Comparé Callimachus, Hymn |. 25 ; K. O. Mueller, 
Dorians, Lewis and Tufnell’s transl. i. p. 415 ; Athenzeus, vi. 
p- 262. Boeckh, in his commentary on the passage from Pindar, 
cited above, thinks that Thessaly was not the original seat of the 
Triopian worship, but that it was brought from Argos to Dotium, 
by the family of Triopas. In support of this view he cites 
Herod. ii, 171; Pausan. ii, 22, 2, to show that in Argos was a 
temple of the Pelasgian Demeter, said to have been founded 
by Pelasgus, son of Triopas. Hence Gerhard, Mythologie, § 406, 
gives the name Pelasgo-Triopian to this particular form of worship. 

i Atheneus, vi. p. 262. 

j Corpus Inseript. No. 26, No. 6,280. Jacobs, Anthol. Annott. 
ii, Pt. IT. p. 369. It has been conjectured that Herodes Atticus 
gave the name Triopium to the temenos dedicated by him, because 
he was educated by Theagenes of Cnidus. Jacobs, loc. cit. thinks 
that this name may have been given from the same love for an- 
cient associations which induced Iladrian to distinguish parts of 
his domain at Tibur by the names Lyceum, Academia, Tempe ; 
_but he admits, at the same time, the ingenious conjecture of 
Kichstaedt that the name Triopium was specially chosen to protect 
this hallowed precinct from trespassers, by reminding them of the 
punishment with which Demeter visited the sacrilege of Triopas. 
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seems at first natural to suppose that, if the worship 
of Demeter and Persephone at Cnidus was originally 
called Triopian, the seat of that worship would have 
been the Lieron Triopion, which was dedicated, as we 
know, to Apollo, Poseidon, andthe Nymphs." There 
seems, however, to be no positive evidence to show 
that such was the case ;' 
in assuming that the name of the founder of Cnidus 
may have been given to two distinct temples. On 
the other hand, if the Zriopia sacra were established 
in the first colonization of Cnidus by Triopas, it 
seems difficult to believe that the original seat of 
this worship would have been the femenos discovered 
by me; for, in that case, some relic of archaic art 
would have been found in the débris ; whereas I have 
already pointed out that none of the inscriptions or 
other remains were earlier than the time of Phidias. 

Upon the whole, therefore, I am disposed to think 
it probable that in the ¢temenos dedicated by Chry- 
sina the Triopia sacra formed the basis of the 
mystic worship, but that the original seat of this 
worship must be looked for in some other part of 
Cnidus, perhaps in the Peninsula.™ 


nor is there any difficulty 


k Schol. Theokr. Idyll. xvii. 69. 

1 Preller, Demeter, p. 176, states, that the 7rtopia sacra were 
originally a festival in honour of Demeter and Persephone, and 
that the Triopian worship of Apollo prevailed at a later period. 
But the passages which he cites do not prove this—K. O. Mueller, 
Dorians, i. p. 290, Engl. transl., takes a similar view. 

m While this sheet is passing through the press, I have seen 
Professor Gerhard’s short review of this work in the Archiaolo- 
gischer Anzeiger, 1862, No. 158, p. 270". He disapproves of the 
name Hekate, which I have given to the terracotta from the 
temenos, described ante, p. 401, and considers this figure to be 


Ti: 25 
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the Artemis Agrotera, whose temple, according to Pausanias, 1. 
19, 7, was in the district of Agra, where the Lesser Mysteries were 
celebrated, and whose connection with Persephone he considers 
marked by the little figure on whom she is leaning. (See his An- 
thesterien, p. 174.) But we learn from this very passage of 
Pausanias that the Artemis worshipped on this site was there 
represented holding in one hand a bow. Inthe Cnidus terra- 
cotta, the attributes of Artemis and Hekate are combined into one 
type, which we find associated with the Psycho-pompic Hermes 
on the great Ruvo vase, engraved (Monum. Ined. dell’ Inst. Arch. 
Rom. ii. tav. 31). In E. Braun’s description of this vase, Annali, 
vill. p. 104, the name Artemis-Hekate is given to this figure. A 
similar figure occurs on the vase representing the Infernal regions, 
published by Welcker, Archiol. Zeitung, 1843, p. 177, Pl. XL, 
and there described as Hekate. Perhaps the Artemis Phosphoros 
was identical with this type of Hekate. On the close connection 
of the two goddesses see Welcker, Griechische Goetterlehre, p. 563. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


TEMPLE OF THE MUSES. 


Site of Temple of Muses ; discovery of dedicatory inscription, with 
artist's name; plan of the Temple ; architectural remains ; 
roof-tile ; later Byzantine remains ; inscriptions ; false arch ; 
passage with tessellated pavement ; Corinthian capitals, probably 
designed as supports for isolated objects. Original application 
of the Corinthian order ; remains of sculpture ; statuettes of 
Muses; heads; votive breasts; cippus dedicated to Apollo 
Pythius by a Demiourgos ; niches in the walls; terracotta 
disks, 

On the north side of the larger harbour, about 

200 yards to the north-east of the alcove, marked 

in the plan, is a small platform, covered with By- 

zantine ruins, and bounded on the south by an 

Hellenic wall. The extreme beauty of the masonry 

in this wall induced me to make an excavation here. 
On digging about the centre of the platform, 

I came upon Byzantine foundations, and, at the 

depth of about 3’, discovered an inscription (Plate 

XCII., No. 43), which had been built into a Byzan- 

tine wall; also the lower half of a draped female 

figure, which has been about 2° high. 
The drapery is well composed, and the style of 
the sculpture appears to be of the Macedonian period, 


to which date I would also assign the inscription. 
) 


a ae 


ra 
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On the left-hand side of the figure is a square 
pillar ; the left foot is advanced, and slightly raised. 

The inscription is on a small slab of white marble, 
and contains a dedication to the Muses of a statue 
of Glykinna by her father Hippokritos, and her 
brothers Boulakrates and Polystratos. Epikrates, 
the son of Apollonos, is named as the sculptor. 
This name does not occur in Brunn’s work on the 
Greek artists.* 

On making these discoveries, I laid bare the 
whole site. 

It will be seen by reference to the Plan (Plate 
LXVITI.) that a Doric temple once stood on this 
spot. This temple is 65’ by 49’ wide, with four 
columns in the southern front. 

The interior is divided into two nearly equal 
compartments by a wall running east and west, 
and the northernmost of these compartments is 
again subdivided into two chambers. In the centre 
of the west side is a doorway leading into a passage 
cut in the rock, which runs north and south. 

In front of the colonnade on the south is a small 
court, bounded by the peribolus. 

It was the southern wall of this peribolus which 
first attracted my attention by the beauty of its 
masonry. 

The temple stood on a platform cut like a step 
out of the side of the hill, being bounded on the 
north and east sides by a deep cutting in the native 
rock, as shown in the sections accompanying the 


* Geschichte der Gr, Kuenstler, von H. Brunn, Braunschweig, 


1853. 
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plan. The depth of this cutting on the north side 
is 21’. On the west the native rock has been levelled 
so as to form an artificial platform, which, however, 
does not appear to be connected with the temple. 
A deep drain, shown in the sections, runs along the 
. . . ° U 
east and north sides of the building between its outer 
wall and the vertical face of the rock. This drain 
served to carry off the water from the hill around. 

The bases of three of the columns being found in 
position on the stylobate, we thus obtained the 
dimensions of the intercolumniation. 

Drums of the columns, and pieces of the archi- 
trave and frieze, were found inserted in a 3yzantine 
wall, built on the stylobate. 

These architectural remains furnished the follow- 
ing measurements :— 

Diameter of shaft of column, at 4’ 1” above stylobate, 1’ 111"; 
at 3’ 9” above stylobate, 1’ 113”; at 4’ 6” above stylobate, 1’ 11"; 
at 2' 3” below capital, 1’ 72”; at 4” below capital, 1’ 63”. 

Detached drums :— 

1. Length, 2’ 03” ; diameters, 1’ 82”, 1’ 73”. 
2. Length, 2’ 6”; diameters, 1’ 10”, 1’ 94”. 
3. One end broken off ; diameter, 1’ 82”. 

Capital: Depth of abacus, 33”; diameter, 2’ 1”; diameter of 

capital under abacus, 1’ 114” ; depth of echinus, 1,%,”. 


Architrave: Upper member, 102”; lower member, 5”; pro- 
jection of upper member, 7. (See Plate LX XXIIL, fig. 2.) 


? 13° 


Frieze, with triglyphs: Depth, 1’ 4”. (Plate LX XXIII, 
figg. 3, 4). 


No portion of a Doric cornice was discovered. 
The whole of the order and the upper part of the 
walls of the temple were built of travertine covered 


with fine stucco, portions of which were still ad- 
hering to the shafts and architrave. 
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It will be seen by reference to the section (Plate 
LXXXIIL, fig. 1), that, to the height of 4’ 2” from 
the foundations, the walls of the chambers were built 
of two slabs of grey marble, placed together back to 
back, surmounted by a string course, and resting 
onaplinth. In the interior of the edifice the sur- 
face of these slabs was finely polished, and the joints 
adjusted with a nicety hardly to be surpassed in 
the finest cabinetmaker’s work. Above this marble 
wall was one of travertine, which has been covered 
with stucco, and probably painted. These traver- 
tine walls remain in some parts of the edifice; in 
others they have been replaced by Byzantine walls 
built of rubble. 

The original height of the edifice could only be 
ascertained by a restoration of the order, based on 
the measurements which I have here stated; but it 
is probable that to the north, where the cutting 
is deepest, the walls did not rise much above the 
level of the native rock cut at the back. On this 
side the original travertine wall remained in posi- 
tion at the north-west angle, its highest course here 
being nearly on a level with the native rock. 

‘The courses of travertine were each 16” deep. 

No lacunaria were found, but the hollows in the 
travertine slab, of which a plan and section are 
given (Plate LXXXIII., fige. 5, 6), may have 
formed part of the ceiling. 

A large roof-tile had been preserved unbroken 
among the ruins. Its dimensions are 263” by 222” 
by 14” thickness. It has the usual flange at the 
back and sides. On the surface of the tile is an 
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oval stamp, within which is a monogram. A floral 
ornament from the front of an tmbrex or joint-tile 
was also found. 

The beautiful masonry of the southern peribolus 
wall of the temple has already been noticed. The 
same masonry is employed in the external face of 
the east and north walls. 

To the south of the colonnade, the marble wall 
does not appear to have been carried higher than 
its present level at the south-eastern angle. This 
level corresponds with that of the string course. 
Had it been surmounted by a travertine wall here, 
the view of the colonnade would have been inter- 
cepted from the south. The wall, therefore, in this 
part is only a peribolus, which, as was usually the 
case with such boundary-walls, is only breast high. 

Besides the architectural remains already noticed, 
we found the following :— 

(1.) Two portions of fluted travertine shafts par- 
tially engaged. One of them had a base attached. 
At 1’ 3” above the base the diameter was 1’6”. The 
depth of the base was 63”. The other piece was 
too much broken to yield a diameter. These half- 
columns evidently belonged to the interior of the 
building. 

(2.) The capital of a Corinthian pilaster. This 
was of travertine, covered with stucco, and 1’ 3” 
high. One side being broken, its diameter could 
not be ascertained, but it was, probably, not less 
than 1’ 6”. 

The southern part of the platform was inter- 
sected by Byzantine walls, in which the remains 
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of the temple were found intermixed with grouted 
rubble. 

The whole of the deep cutting on the north was 
filled with masses of Byzantine vaulting. 

The occurrence of Christian emblems on two 
capitals found here proves that the temple was con- 
verted into a church in Byzantine times. 

In the rubble foundations on the south side 
was found a piece of architrave of the Roman 
period, 9’ 3” long and 1’ 2” deep, on the face 
of which are holes for the insertion of metallic 
letters. 

This inscription appears to have been— 


YNQTEYXHNEKTQOQNI 


evyny ex Toy i[diwy 2]; 


A limestone block was also found here, 3° by 
2°10”, by 1’ 1” in dimensions, and inscribed on one 
of its narrow faces .... EQNOFYNAIKOS 
in letters probably of the Roman period. This 
appears to have been set edgeways in a wall. 

Neither of these stones seems to have formed 
part of the structure of the temple. 

Opposite to the western doorway in the larger 
chamber is a doorway of the same width, sur- 
mounted by a singular arch, an elevation of which 
is given in Plate LX XXIII, fig. 7. 

The voussoirs of this arch are of limestone, resting 
on courses of travertine, which are so cut as to form 
the spring of the arch. Such a mode of structure 
constitutes what is called a false arch. 

It seems very unlikely that the Greeks would 
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have imposed upon courses of travertine an arch 
formed of heavy limestone blocks. 

Moreover, the masonry of the travertine wall 
here is deficient in finish and regularity. 

I therefore consider this false arch as a Byzantine 
insertion ; but, as the cutting of the sill of the door- 
way appeared to be Hellenic, we may suppose a 
doorway here giving access to the drain, into which 
at this point a tributary channel, now stopped up, 
has flowed from the south-east. To the north of 
this doorway the travertine is in like manner sur- 
mounted by several courses of limestone, rising a 
little above the present surface of the ground. 
These are, also, more probably Byzantine than 
Hellenic, for the reason which I have stated above 
in reference to the archway. 

It will be seen by the Plan that a passage 
leads up to the entrance on the west. ‘This pas- 
sage was cut out of the native rock, and had a 
coarse but very durable kind of pavement. Small 
tesselle of white marble were set in a fine ce- 
ment, compounded of lime, gravel, and pounded 
brick. The ¢esselle were bonded together by 
long strips of sheet lead, which were laid edge- 
ways in the cement at intervals. The whole 
was again covered by an upper layer of finer 
cement. It has been noticed, ante, p. 321, that 
some fragments of tessellated pavement excavated 
on the site of Hagia Marina, at Budrum, were 
similarly bonded by strips of lead. 

I see no reason to doubt that the pavement to the 
west of the Temple of the Muses is that originally 
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laid down. It is distinguished from the usual 
specimens of mosaic by having an upper layer of 
cement concealing the tesselle, which seem here 
to be used not for decoration, but merely for the 
purpose of binding together the cement. Within 
the chambers no trace of the original pavement 
remained. 

At the southern extremity of this platform the 
rock was cut irregularly into steps, which are repre- 
sented inthe Plan. The southern wall of the temple 
terminated flush with the eastern side of the passage, 
so as to leave no doubt that the entrance to the 
passage led up to the western doorway of the temple. 

On the west side of the passage was a wall in line 
with the southern peridolus wall of the temple, but 
of different masonry. 

Its commencement on the east appeared to be 
Hellenic, but it was continued westward as a Byzan- 
tine rubble wall. 

This may have been the peridolus of a distinct 
building on the rocky platform already noticed. 

Besides the fragments of the order, the fol- 
lowing architectural remains were found built into 
the Byzantine walls or in the rubble of the soil. 

(1.) The capital of a Corinthian column, of which 
the base has been broken away. (Plate LXXXIIL., 
fig. 9,) 

The acanthus foliage of this capital is wrought 
with much delicacy and refinement of under- 
cutting. 

(2.) ‘The lower part of another Corinthian capital, 
ornamented with acanthus-leaves (Plate LXXXIITL., 
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fig. 8), the diameter of which has probably been 
about 93”. This is a variety of the Corinthian, 
approaching in design one found at Branchidee, and 
engraved in the fourth volume of Stuart’s ‘ Anti- 
quities of Athens.’’? 

In this example the foliage is delicately carved 
and deeply undercut. Both these capitals are of 
marble. No.1 seems to be of a later period than 
No. 2. 

We know so little from extant monuments how 
the Corinthian order was treated by the Greeks on 
its first introduction, that these two new examples 
of the capital are interesting acquisitions. 

Mr. Fergusson remarks‘ that the Corinthian order 
was only adopted by the Grecks in the decline of 
their architecture, that it never rose during the 
purely Hellenic period to the dignity of a temple 
order, and that it was, probably, first employed in 
smaller works of art. 

In illustration of this remark, I would observe 
that the occurrence of the Corinthian, either in 
Greece or Asia Minor, is, as far as I am aware, of 
extreme rarity, antecedently to the Roman conquest, 
and that in the few extant examples it is on a small 
scale, and exhibits an elaborate and florid character, 
in contrast to the severe beauty of the Doric and 
Ionic orders. Its general introduction dates, there- 
fore, probably from the reign of Alexander the Great, 
the date of the Choragic Monument of Lysikrates. 

As far as we know, the Corinthian order was 


» Plate IV. of Donaldson’s Temple of Apollo Epicurius, &e. 
¢ History of Architecture, p. 273. 
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originally applicd in cases in which the weight to 
be sustained was small, and where decoration rather 
than strength of structure may be conceived to have 
been the main object of the architect. 

The two capitals here described do not appear to 
have formed part of the structure of the temple, for 
all that remains of the order is travertine, the com- 
bination of which material with marble capitals 
would have been an incongruous mixture. 

It is, therefore, more probable that those capitals 
belonged to single columns, on which vases, tripods, 
or small figures were placed. These may have been 
Choragic monuments." | 

The following fragments of sculpture were found 
in the course of the excavation :— 

(1.) The lower halves of five draped figures, 
similar in character to that described ante, p. 427. 

These severally differ in attitude, and in the 
arrangement of the drapery, but have a general 
family likeness ; and from their character and motive 
there can hardly be a doubt that they represent 
Muses. 

The feet and thigh of a similar figure were dis- 
covered in separate fragments. The tallest of these 
statuettes must have been about 2’ high. They pre- 
sent some originality in the treatment of the drapery. 
The general style of the sculpture is rather 
heavy, and probably of the Macedonian period. 

(2.) Two portions of a female head about 8” high. 

4 Columns so applied are shown in front of the house of Tearus, 


in the relief representing the reception of Bacchus by Tecarus. 
(Ancient Marbles in the British Museum, ii, PI. 4.) 
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The lower part of the face is broken away, but 
enough remains to show the beautiful and simple 
style of sculpture. The head-dress is of the kind 
called opisthosphendone. 

(3.) A female head, 5$” high, representing a 
Muse. The head-dress appears to have been a net, 
kekryphatos. 

(4.) A female head, 23” high, bound with a 
sphendone over the forehead. This and the former 
head are much defaced, but in a good style. 

(5, 6.) Two other female heads, each 5” high. 
These appear to be heads of Muses. 

(7.) A veiled female head, 4” high. 

(8.) Part ofa relief representing two draped female 
figures. The arrangement of the drapery in one 
of these figures is conventional, and seems copied 
from some more archaic type. The subject is, per- 
haps, Dionysiac. One of the figures is in high 
relief; the other, which is in rapid action, is very 
slightly raised from the background. Between 
them is some object like a torch. The group of 
which this fragment forms a part was probably 
about 10” high. 

(9.) A head of the bearded Dionysos, 8” in height, 
surmounted by a modius, from under which hang 
down on each side the ends of a diadem. This 
seems to be a modification of an archaic type of 
Dionysos ; the modius inclines me to think that this 
head represents Dionysos Chthonios. 

(10.) A lion’s paw, which has formed the foot of 
a table or other object. This is 7” high by 8?” 


long. 
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All the above fragments belong to a good period 
of art. 

(11.) A torso of a naked female figure from the 
waist to the neck, found in an old well near the 
south wall of the building. This fragment mea- 
sures 63” in height. It is of Parian marble, and is 
beautifully modelled. 

The attitude exactly corresponds with that of the 
Venus of Milo, of which statue it may be a reduced 
copy. 

(12.) Back of a male figure in the round, under 
life-size, the surface in bad condition. The back of 
a head, and two fragments of a leg appear to belong 
to this figure. 

(13.) A youthful Satyr’s head, much mutilated, 
about half life-size. 

(12.) Heads of a triple female figure, represent- 
ing Hekate, or, perhaps, the Hore. The three 
heads are, each, surmounted by a modius, and ar- 
ranged round a larger modius or pillar. The figure 
to which they belonged has been, probably, 15” high. 

(18.) Hand, life-size, holding a baton. 

(14 to 17.) Three pairs of votive. breasts, and a 
single votive breast, similar to those found in the 
temenos of Demeter and Persephone. 

(17, 18.) Two heads which have supported brackets. 

One of these represents the youthful Dionysos ; 
the other, a youthful head with long hair, perhaps 
an aquatic deity. 

® Compare the statue of Hekate in the Museum at Leyden, 


published by Gerhard, Archiiologische Zeitung, 1843, p. 133, 
Pip Vit 
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They both belong to the latest period of ancient 
art. 

(8.) It has been already stated, that a marble 
base, dedicated to the Muses, was discovered at the 
commencement of the examination of this site. 
Lying on the surface, among the ruins, was part of 
a circular altar, 2’ 43” high, inscribed with a dedi- 
cation to Apollo Pythius, by Kephisodotos, Demi- 
ourgos of Cnidus. (Plate XCIII., No. 51.) 

The evidence of these two dedications gives rea- 
sonable ground for supposing that the temple was 
dedicated to Apollo Pythius and the Muses, and 
this is confirmed by the discovery of so many sta- 
tuettes, the types of which correspond so nearly 
with those under which the Muses are usually re- 
presented. In the well were found several frag- 
ments of a marble phiale, nearly 3’ in diameter, 
and among the ruins portions of smaller phiale. 
On the lip of one of these a lyre was engraved; the 
occurrence of which symbol on the marble vessels 
of the temple confirms the opinion that it was 
dedicated to Apollo and the Muses. 

It would seem from the fragments discovered on 
this site, that the sculptures it contained were 
mostly votive figures, about 2’ high. 

This is confirmed by the discovery of portions 
of several square and elliptical bases, similar to 
those found in the ¢emenos of Demeter, and by the 
occurrence of ledges cut on the top of the lime- 
stone string course, which can hardly have been 
intended for any other purpose than the reception 
of such small figures. 
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Of these ledges there were in the larger compart- 
ment four. 

Two of these were in the western wall, placed 
respectively on either side of the doorway, in the 
centre of the space between the door-jamb and the 
angle of the chamber. 

These two ledges were each 2’ 8” long, and 5” 
wide; their depth was 1”. 

Their surface was finally tooled; behind them the 
stone was roughly cut away. 

On the north side of the same chamber were two 
more ledges. One was placed at the distance of 2’ 72” 
west of the doorway leading into the north-east 
chamber. 

This ledge was 2’ 113” long, and 53” wide. 

The other was placed west of the doorway leading 
into the north-west chamber, and at a distance of 
3° 1” from the south-west angle. 

It is not certain whether these two ledges were 
originally balanced by two others placed on the 
opposite sides of the respective doorways, as the 
walls have been partially removed. 

These ledges evidently marked the position and 
diameter of niches in the upper travertine wall, the 
courses of which must have been cut away so as to 
form recesses or alcoves over the ledges. 

Such niches would be exactly suited for the 
reception of small votive figures such as have been 
discovered. 

In the walls of the two smaller chambers to the 
north, ledges of this kind do not occur; but in the 
north wall of the north-east chamber, at the distance 
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of 3° 1” from the north-west angle, was a square- 
headed opening in the travertine wall, 2’ 10” wide, 
by 4° 7” high. The limestone slab which forms 
the sill of this opening, was not wrought like that 
of the other niches, but in the centre of the slab 
a hollow was chiselled out, §th of an inch deep and 
64” wide. 

The hollow was of irregular form, but seemed to 
indicate the place where a small figure had stood. 

The opening over it had no wall at the back, and 
therefore could not be called a niche; on the other 
hand, it cannot have been intended for the admis. 
sion of light or air, because it opened on the vertical 
face of the rock. 

In the masonry no sign of a wall at the back 
could be traced. Perhaps this opening was made 
by the Byzantines in building the church. 

The drains were filled with rubble to the tops of 
the walls. 

On the north side, and on the east side north of 
the archway, was a stratum of cinders in this rubble, 
with many fragments of broken Hellenic pottery. 

This stratum was at a height of from 2’ to 3’ 
above the rock. In this rubble were five small 
disks of the kind described by Mr. Birch, in his 
“‘ History of Ancient Pottery.”’ Each of these was 
stamped with a helmeted head, which may perhaps 
represent Athene Ergane. 

These disks were, I think, used as weights in the 
ancient loom. 

In the same soil we found the upper half of a 
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small terracotta figure from a mould, representing 
a draped female, with long flowing hair, holding in 
her right hand a phiale. Wer drapery is thrown 
over the left shoulder, leaving the right arm and 
breast exposed. This figure has been about 6” 
high. 

In the same rubble were found two small am- 
phore of pale unvarnished clay, about 15” high. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 
LOWER THEATRE. TEMPLE OF DIONYSOS, ETC. 


Excavation at entrance to lower Theatre; discovery of vestibule 
and inscriptions ; Vomitory ; inscriptions in walls of Theatre 
taken from some earlier building ; excavations on site of Temple 
probably of Dionysos; discovery of slabs of frieze ; portions of 
this frieze probably transported to Cos by Knights of St. John ; 
discovery of Odeum ; its thymele. Absence of a Scene accounted 
for ; alcove. 


On first establishing ourselves at Cnidus, I com- 
menced an excavation on the western side of the 
lower theatre, close to which we had made our en- 
campment. <A plan and section of this theatre are 
given in the Dilettanti volume, Pl. XXII., XXIII. 
The portion explored by us is shown in the wood- 
cut on the following page. 

I commenced by an excavation at A, in front of 
the Scene, of which the foundations are visible 
above the ground. From this spot the cutting 
was continued in a westerly direction, so as to 
lay bare the end wall of the cavea, B, which, 
as was usually the case in Asiatic theatres, runs 
obliquely to the front of the Scene. The foun- 
dations of this wall were found at an average 
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depth of 6. The wall, a view of which is given 
Plate LXIX., Upper View, was a good example of 
Hellenic masonry. It was built of white marble 
blocks, laid alternately in deep and shallow courses. 
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The face of these blocks was roughly tooled. This 
wall made a return of 5’ on the west side of the 
theatre. At this point it had been replaced by a 
massive Roman wall, which formed the western 
boundary of the cavea. 

In front of the Scene, and parallel to it, we found 
two rubble walls of late Roman or Byzantine con- 
struction, CC, These appeared to be part of the base- 
ment of some building erected on the site of the 
Scene at a late period. The ground-floor of this 
building appears to have been on a level with the 
present surface of the soil, and was approached from 
the basement by a flight of steps leading up from 
the level of the orchestra. 
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These steps, D D, which were still partially pre- 
served, were composed of squared blocks, evidently 
borrowed from some previous Hellenic building. 

At the side of the rough walls, C C, were found 
portions of an architrave, and the base of a column, 
of late Corinthian architecture. 

On one portion of this frieze were the letters 
AIEK@EMEAI; on another Alo. This inscription 
is of the Roman period, and is, probably, at least as 
late as the time of the Antonines. 

The words EK@EMEAI may be restored x)at ex 
§emsri(wy avevewoarto), in which case the inscription 
would record the rebuilding of the Scene some time 
in the Roman period. A few fragments of sculp- 
ture of a very ordinary description were also dug 
up here. 

At E, opposite to the end of the side wall of the 
Scene, was a stone witha socket for the insertion of 
the hinge of a gate, and opposite to it, in the end 
wall of the cavea, a hole cut in the face of one of 
the stones, into which the bolt of the gate probably 
passed. Near this spot was a rough-hewn stone 
chair, perhaps the seat on which the check-taker of 
the theatre sat. Close to this seat was the base of 
a statue, turned upside down, on which was an in- 
scription in late characters, recording a dedication 
by the Cnidian people in honour of Julia, daughter 
of Theuphides, and mother of Leukios Moschos. 
(Plate XCIL.,; No. 39.) 

A number of Roman lamps were found at this 
spot. The excavation was continued along the 
western wall of the Scene, above the foundations of 
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which was an accumulation of about 8’ of earth. 
At this depth I found fragments of painted Greek 
pottery. Below the layer of pottery there appeared 
to be nothing but a gravelly bottom. 

Pursuing the end wall of the cavea to the return 
where it meets the west side, I found at the angle a 
flight of steps, marked in the plan F. This led up 
from the level of the orchestra to a Corinthian 
portico, the ruins of which were found lying on 
the steps exactly in the position in which they 
originally fell. 

On the upper step were the bases of two columns, 
and below, the architrave, frieze, cornice, and 
capitals. The columns had stood on the upper step 
between two square pilasters. The frieze and upper 
mouldings of the cornice were ornamented with a 
rich scroll pattern. The portico measured 25’ by 
20’. The sides were formed of rubble walls, the lower 
part of which had a moulded base course, consist- 
ing of veneers of grey marble fixed on a coating 
of cement. ‘This portico, like all the Corinthian 
architecture at Cnidus, was evidently of a late 
period." 

At the side of the return wall of the cavea on the 
west, we cleared away the earth to a depth of 8, 
so as to lay bare the foundations, and a drain-pipe 
running parallel to them. 

This cutting was continued as far as the archway 
forming the vomitory of the theatre on this side. 


4 For the position of this portico relatively to the Scena, com- 
pare the plan of the smaller theatre at Hierapytna. (Falkener, 
Description of Theatres in Crete, 1854, p. 12.) 
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This archway was partially filled up with rubble, on 
removing which a flight of eleven steps appeured,.- 
leading up to a square landing-place, from which * : 
a passage opened into the lower diazoma of the 
theatre. 

This archway and the western side of the theatre 
are seen beyond the huts in the view of the en- 
campment (Plate LII). The masonry of the arch 
itself, and of the surrounding courses, is Hel- 
lenic, and seems of the same period as the end 
wall of the cavea. It must, therefore, have been 
retained when the west wall was rebuilt by the 
Romans. In clearing out the archway, a small 
circular terracotta mould was found, on. which 
was stamped in intaglio a group of two gladia- 
tors fighting. From the position in which this 
was found, it was probably a mould from which 
counters, such as were used as checks at the doors 
of ancient theatres, were stamped. 

In the excavation along the side of this wall, I 
found among a mass of large blocks several cubes 
and slabs of limestone, bearing inscriptions, nearly 
all of which relate to objects dedicated. (Plates XCI., 
Nos. 34, 35, XCV., No. 58.) Three of these must 
have served as the bases of statues, or other sculp- 
tures, as was shown by the word érolqcev following 
the artist’s name. 

This discovery gave me reason to hope that the 
sculptures to which these inscriptions relate might 
be found near them. 

A further examination of the theatre, however, 
showed that these inscribed stones, together with the 
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other blocks with which they were found, had been 
thvewn down from the summit of the western wall 
of the cavea, which, as it approaches the south-west 
angle, becomes ruinous. (See Plate LII., Lower 
View.) 

To the north of the vomitory, this wall is much 
higher. On examining its inner face in this part, I 
found a row of limestone slabs laid under a course 
of blocks. . One of these slabs is inscribed with a 
dedication to the gods by Agathoboulos of a statue 
in honour of Sosibios, son of Dioscorides, the sculp- 
tors of which were Xenodotos and Menippos, both 
of Chios. (See Plate XCV., No. 57.) 

On comparing this slab with the inscribed stones 
previously found in the ruins below, such a resem- 
blance appeared among them as would be the case 
if they had all been taken from the same building. 
The character of the inscriptions shows that they 
originally belonged to a temple or some other public 
edifice which must have fallen into decay at the 
time when the Roman theatre was built; while, 
again, the mention of citizens of Alexandria in in- 
scription No. 57 proves that this edifice must have 
been in existence after the conquest of Egypt by 
Alexander the Great. As one of these inscrip- 
tions is a dedication to isculapius, it is possible 
that all these marbles may have been taken from a 
temple dedicated to that deity. 

Such was the result of the partial examination of 
the theatre. 

As this excavation was undertaken in the first in- 
stance in order to obtain materials for the construc- 
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tion of a pier for the use of the expedition, and 
as the discoveries which it led to did not promise 
much, I did not explore this ground further. 

To the west of the theatre is a large level area, 
which has evidently been the Peribolus of a temple, 
of which the ruins still remain. The proximity of 
this site to the lower theatre led the authors of the 
“ Jonian Antiquities”? to suppose that the edifice 
which stood here was sacred to Dionysos.” 

On the side next the sea the Peribolus has been 
bounded by a wall of. fine Hellenic masonry, of 
which two courses still remain underground. 

Here Lieutenant Smith made an excavation along 
the south side of the temple, laying bare the south- 
ern wall of the cella, throughout its entire length 
to its foundations. The courses of this wall still 
remain to the height of 7. Its length from the 
south-eastern to the south-western angle of the 
building is 100’. Near its eastern extremity the 
courses are irregular, and among them are archi- 
tectural marbles from some previous edifice. 

Nothing was found in the course of this excava- 
tion except some fragments of capitals of the Ionic 
order, and two pieces of a frieze in high relief. 

One of the subjects represented a seated female 
‘figure, her lower limbs enveloped in a peplos. She 
looks towards a Satyr, who stands before her, 
brandishing in his right hand what appears to be 


b The existence of a temple of Dionysos at Cnidus may be in- 
ferred from the fact that this city possessed a statue of the aged 
Bacchus, Liber Pater, by Scopas, and another by Bryaxis,— Pliny, 
xxxvi. 4, 5. ; . 
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a thyrsus ; his left is extended towards the female 
figure, and has probably been enveloped in a mantle. 
On the left of this group is another Satyr, moving 
away from the scene, but looking back. 

In the other relief a female figure is seated on 
rocks before an altar. The lower half of her body 
is clad in a peplos, in her left hand she holds some 
uncertain object. She is looking back. Behind 
her stands a female figure, having a peplos wound 
round the lower half of her body. The seated figure 
in this group may, perhaps, represent Ariadne. 

The sculpture in these two reliefs is exceedingly 
coarse, and evidently executed in a very late period 
of Roman art. Their subjects would indicate that 
the building near which they were found was sacred 
to Bacchus, and the opinion of the authors of the 
“‘Tonian Antiquities” in reference to this temple is 
thus confirmed. 

These reliefs bear a remarkable resemblance, both 
in style and subject, to some portions of frieze 
built into the walls of the castle at Cos, which will 
be described in a subsequent part of this work. The 
height of this frieze is 2’. 

This castle was built by the Knights of St. John 
at the same period as the fortress at Budrum, and it 
is not. unlikely that, on this occasion, they trans- 
ported much building material from Cnidus, the 
distance from which place to Cos, with a fair wind, 
being not more than three hours’ sail. 

After the southern side of the cella had been laid 
bare, a cutting was made at right angles to it, 
through the western part of the Temple. 
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A pavement of large slabs, irregularly fitted, and 
evidently of a late period, was here uncovered ; and 
further examination of the interior of the cella 
showed that it had been converted into a Christian 
church in the Byzantine period. 

At the western extremity of the Peribolus I found 
part of a draped female in white marble, lying on 
the surface of the soil. This torso was of the 
Roman period, and a fair specimen of sculpture. It 
is now in the British Museum. 

Both in the eastern and western part of the 
Peribolus I dug pits, but without finding any 
other remains but pottery, which, at the depth 
of 12’ on the eastern side of the temple, formed a 
stratum. 

On reference to the Plan, it will be seen that on 
the shore of the larger harbour, the site of an 
alcove is marked. ‘This was built of large blocks 
of travertine, with isodomous masonry. It faces 
the sea, being built against the side of the hill, 
like a theatre. 

A little below this alcove a natural terrace runs 
_along the shore of the harbour. Near the edge of 
this terrace was a pedestal of fine white marble, 
inscribed with a dedication to Serapis in gratitude 
for the cure of some disease. (Plate XCI., No. 32.) 

This was lying on its side, and appears to have 
been dug up near the spot. About 60° east of the 
alcove, and on the same level as the inscription, L 
noticed on the surface a line of foundation, appa- 
rently of some large building, running east and 
west. 
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I therefore selected this spot for an excavation, 
in order to ascertain what the alcove was, and 
whether it was connected with the line of founda- 
tion to the east of it. 

On excavating on both sides of this latter line, 
Lieutenant Smith came toa small theatre facing the 
south, and placed rather lower down the hill than 
the alcove. The Plan and view given Plates LXXII., 
LIV.., show its position relatively to the alcove. 

This theatre, as will be seen by the plan, is on a 
very small scale, the chord of its arc measuring 
only 23’ 3”. In place of the scena is a platform 
formed of a single row. of large blocks. In front of 
the centre of this platform are the remains of a 
pedestal, A, of which the present dimensions are 
6’ by 3’, and 1’ 8” high. On the western side a 
step, a, has led up to this pedestal. 

Between the centre of the platform and the 
boundary-wall of the theatre on the west, is the 
drum of a plain circular column in position. In 
the side of this drum is a vertical groove, 6, doubt- 
less intended to receive a metallic grating, which 
must have traversed the length of the platform 
from west to east, and formed a screen. 

Sockets for the attachment of this grating occur 
at irregular intervals in the pavement, marked on 
the Plan, D, D, D. On the west of the column has 
been a gateway. 

To the east of the centre a socket, marked « in 
the Plan, occurs in the pavement, showing the 
position of a gate. The area between the seats 
and the paved platform, corresponding with the 
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orchestra in the usual arrangement of a Greek 
theatre, is not paved. 

From the outside or front of the theatre, the 
platform is approached by a flight of two steps. 
(See the Section.) Outside the gateway on the 
west, these steps bend round so as to describe the 
segment of a circle. 

From the position of the pedestal, and the un- 
usually small scale of this theatre, it is probable 
that it was an Odeum, or theatre for musical contests. 

It is to be presumed that the pedestal was a 
thymele. The performer, doubtless, stood on this 
base in the manner represented in several Greek 
vase pictures, of which musical contests are the 
subjects.° 

It will be seen that in this Odewm a metallic 
railing stood in the place of the usual solid masonry 
of the Scena. ‘The absence of this feature is pro- 
bably due to the extreme smallness of the cavea. 
From the nearness of the audience, no boundary- 
wall would be required to condense the sound. 

On digging within the alcove, it was found that 
the soil had accumulated above the foundations, to 
an average depth of 10°... The present height of the 
wall is 22’; there is no proof that it was ever car- 
ried any higher. No pavement was found within 
the area of the alcove; it was traversed by an 
irregular foundation-wall marked C in the Plan. 

The digging was continued in front of the alcove 


¢ See Wieseler, Theatergebiiude, Taf. iv. figg. 6,'7. Catalogue 
of Vases in British Museum, 1851, No. 727. 
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as far as the line D, which marks the position of a 
rough wall running parallel to the are of the alcove. 

It will be seen by reference to the section, that 
from the line D the ground falls towards the sea by 
a eradual slope, interrupted at E by a terrace wall. 

On removing the upper soil from this slope, a 
series of steps and platforms was laid bare, leading 
up to a semicircular foundation, marked ‘ Low 
Seat’ in the Plan, the centre of which is in a 
line with the centre of the alcove. 

The relative heights of the series of steps and 
platforms, descending from the semicircular foun- 
dation to the lower level next the sea, are shown 
in the section. | 

Between the points GG and HH, the width of 
these steps and platforms is determined by two 
parallel walls. Below H H the width was not ascer- 
tained by excavation. At G G are projections, 
apparently the foundations of two opposite piers. 
In the ground below H H were found two pedestals, 
both of which, probably, supported statues. 

It would not have been possible, without more 
extensive excavations, to decide what the purpose 
of these steps and platforms has been, and what 
was their relation to the alcove and semicircular 
foundation below it. 

The steps were of good masonry, and have been 
veneered with marble, which appears to have also 
lined the side walls, GH, already mentioned. No 
pavement was discovered on the platforms. The 
masonry seemed of the Roman period, 


As the ground in front of the aleove could not 
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have been completely explored without a con- 
siderable outlay, and as the discoveries which have 
been made here were chiefly interesting in so far 
as they threw light on the topography of Cnidus, 
I did not pursue this excavation farther. It is, 
however, possible that more extended researches 
might bring to light the plan of some large build- 
ing, of which the alcove and the steps leading up 
to it may have formed a part." 


4 In the notice of this work by Professor Gerhard (Archiiolo- 
gischer Anzeiger, No. 158, 1862, p. 279*), he describes the alcove 
as a tribune or bema for orators ; but the ground below did not 
seem adapted for the accommodation of an audience. The semi- 
circular foundation rather suggests to me the idea that judges of 
some kind had their seat here, perhaps for the purpose of awarding 
prizes for musical performers in the adjacent Odewi. 
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CHAPTHR XVI 


SUPPOSED TEMPLE OF VENUS, GYMNASIUM, ETC. 


Corinthian Temple, supposed by Leake to be that of Venus; 
Lucian’s description of the temenos round that Temple ; Leake’s 
arguments considered ; the platform does not correspond with 
Lucian’s description ; fruitless excavation on the site ; inscrip- 
tion published by Hamilton ; discovery of a building similar in 
plan to the Temple of the Muses ; tessellated pavement ; in- 
scription on base of term of Hermes; his association with 
Aphrodite ; discovery of late sculptures ; modius ; its capacity ; 
terracottas ; green glazed ware ; stucco ; reasons for considering 
the building a Gymnasium; excavetion of adjacent Roman 
building ; Ionic portico discovered by Dilettanti Society ; its 
inferiority in style to the Mausoleum ; excavations on this site ; 
small Roman building above encampment ; dedication to Theo- 
pompus by people of Julia Laodicea ; inscription to the physician 
Hekateus ; remains of sculpture on this site. Large building 
near Agora. Doric building ; dedication by a Demiourgos. 


Iv has been already stated, ante, p. 367, that in 
the centre of a very conspicuous and extensive 
platform overlooking the harbour are the ruins of 
a small Corinthian temple, of which a restoration 
is given in the Dilettanti volume, Plates [V.—-X., 
and which, as it has been supposed by Colonel 
Leake, once contained the celebrated statue of 
Venus by Praxiteles. If we are to regard the 
well-known description by Lucian as literally true, 
the temple in which this statue stood was very 
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small, and with an entrance at either end, and 
around it was a spacious femenos. planted. with 
shady trees, and affording an agreeable place: of 
resort to the people of Cnidus. 

After quoting this description in full, Colonel 
Leake observes, that, from the small scale of the 
Corinthian temple on the platform, it would have: 
been well adapted for the reception of a single 
figure, such as. the work of Praxiteles; that in 
this ease the Corinthian. order may have been pre- 
ferred to the native Doric, on account of the greater 
suitability of this more ornate style for a temple 
of Venus; and that, though this temple is probably 
less ancient than the age of Praxiteles, there is no 
difficulty in supposing that a new building may 
have been erected for the statue long after his 
time. He further remarks, that the conspicuous 
and central position of the platform on which this 
temple stands, and its extent, are additional argu- 
ments in favour of the supposition that this spot 
was chosen as the site of the famous Aphrodisium: 

It may be observed, on the other hand, that, 
though this platform, from its commanding posi- 
tion, is certainly the most remarkable site in the 
whole city, and. consequently the one where we 
might, @ priori, expect to find the temple which 
was the great centre of attraction to all who visited 
Cnidus, the ruins of the temple present no positive 
evidence in confirmation of Leake’s conjecture. 
The fact that the temple is Corinthian contributes 
little or nothing in support of his argument, for 
this order is employed at Cnidus in all the temples 
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and other buildings of the later Roman period, and 
Doric, though, doubtless, the order preferred by 
the original colony, is in the extant architecture 
rather the exception than the rule. Lucian de- 
scribes the femenos of the Aphrodisium as abound- 
ing in trees and ornamental shrubs, which afforded 
a grateful shade to the citizens. The platform 
which surrounds the Corinthian temple does not 
seem naturally suited for such a femenos. 'The 
situation is much exposed in winter to the north 
wind, which sweeps over the city with extraordinary 
fury. The soil is of the most arid kind, and con- 
tains no springs. Doubtless, it may have been 
irrigated by artificial conduits ; but even then the 
site would not have had that sheltered and retired 
character which, according to Lucian, formed its 
great charm. His description would rather lead 
us to look for the site on ground picturesquely 
broken by ravines and sheltered by the mountains. 

With a view of clearing up the question to 
what deity the Corinthian temple was dedicated, 
we made an excavation in its ruins in two places, but 
found nothing to encourage us to proceed. Neither 
inscriptions nor the relics of any earlier temple on 
the same site rewarded our search. 

I next proceeded to examine a mass of ruins 
lying on the north side of the platform, a little to 
the north-east of the temple. Among these ruins 
I noticed a large block of marble bearing an in- 
scription, Plate XCIII., No. 52, originally pub- 
lished by Mr. W. J. Hamilton." 


@ Travels in Asia Minor, ii. p. 459, No. 294, 
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As this inscription makes mention of a statue 
which had been placed by public decree in a 
temple of Artemis Iakynthotrophos, I thought it 
possible that the inscribed pedestal was lying near 
its original position, and that the site of this 
temple, and perhaps the statue, might be found by 
digging on this spot. 

An excavation was consequently made here; but 
nothing was found except part of the leg of a figure 
in high relief in dark marble, and of the Roman 
period. 

A little to the north of this spot is a street run- 
ning east and west through the ancient city, and 
bounding the platform on the north. At the point 
where this street is intersected by another coming 
from the south, I noticed a line of Hellenic wall 
rising about one course above the surface, and 
forming a right angle with another Hellenic 
foundation. : 

On digging within the right angles formed by 
these two lines of Hellenic walls, I found that they 
were buried in soil to the depth of about 7. On 
removing the earth to their foundations, I found 
that the structure of these walls was exactly similar 
to that of the Temple of the Muses, described 
ante, p. 430, namely, a plinth surmounted by 
a course of broad slabs set back to back, above 
which was a string-course; the whole of limestone. 

Above this limestone base had been a travertine 
wall covered with painted stucco, which has been 
removed. 

Tracing out the line of the walls by the exca- 

ae 13h 
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vation, I uncovered an area extending 58’ from aan 
to west, and 51’ from north to south. 

The interior was divided into three nearly Squal 
eompartments by party walls running from north 
to south, and these again were subdivided into 
smaller chambers by cross walls from east to west. 
(See the Plan, Plate LXVIIT.). 

In the south-east angle I found a Mosaic pave- 
ment, composed principally of ¢esselle of white 
marble, with a simple pattern worked in them in 
black. 

The plainness of the design led me to suppose 
that the pavement is of the same period as that 
excavated on the platform of Hagia Marina, at 
Budrum. (See ante, p. 320.) 

Near this pavement I found a limestone base, 
21” by 16”, by 104”, on which was an inscription 
relating to Hermes in six lines, the two first of 
which are in the lambic, the remainder in the 
Trochaic metre. (Plate XC., No. 31.) There can 
be no doubt that this inscription has been placed 
under a terminal statue of Hermes. On the upper 
surface of the base was an oblong socket, into 
which the term must have been fitted. ‘The 
socket measures 58” by 43’, by 13” depth. The 
fragment of a draped term found on this. site 
corresponds with the dimensions of the socket. 
The letters appear to be of the Macedonian 
period. 

In this inscription Hermes is described as 
"AGpotirg mapedoog, an expression which may be 
thought to favour the opinion that the adjacent 
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Corinthian Temple already noticed is that of 
Aphrodite. 

It is more probable, however, that the word 
zapedoog Only refers to the association of the statue 
of -Hermes with another term representing 
Aphrodite. 

This base was found close to the piece of tessel- 
lated pavement, in the centre of which was an 
oblong space, corresponding in width with the stone, 
but exceeding it in length. The term of Hermes 
may have stood in this space, and, perhaps, at its 
side was a female term. Such pairs of terms occur 
in Greek terracottas.” (See ante, p. 397.) 

The party walls within the quadrangular .area, 
here described, have been partially rebuilt in Byzan- 
tine times, out of more ancient materials. In one 
of these walls I found a moulded base, of the fol- 
lowing dimensions: Width, 1’ 113”; depth, 83” 
Present length, one end being broken, 2’ 11”. 

On one of the narrow faces was a dedication to 
Ilaciwots, by which epithet Hermes is probably 
indicated. (Plate XC., No. 30.) This base appears 
to have been placed under an Iconic statue. The 
letters seem to be of a rather later period than the 
other inscription given above. I also found here 
a base with a dedication to Artemis Lakynthotro- 
phos (Plate XC., No. 28), whose name, as has been 


® At Halicarnassus, as has been already shown, ante, p. 274, 
Hermes and Aphrodite were worshipped as Oéol civyvaor, unless 
we are prepared to adopt Schneider’s emendation of the text of 
Vitruvius. See Plutarch. Conjug. Prascept. ait. :—oi madawi ry 


"A gpocirn rov ‘Eppiy avykabicpyoar. 
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already stated, occurs on an inscription (Plate 
XCIII., No. 52). . 

No sculpture was found on this site, except the 
body of a small naked female figure, 5” high, pro- 
bably Aphrodite, of very inferior sculpture; a 
draped female figure, holding a dove, about 2’ high, 
and the body of a naked female figure, 6” high. 

These two were of the latest period of Pagan art, 
and were executed in the coarsest manner, with no 
regard to proportion. 

No other object in marble was found, except a 
cylindrical vessel shaped like an ancient modius or 
corn-measure, and carved out of nummulite lime- 
stone. It rests on three feet, cut in the form of 
astragali. On one side a door is represented. 

The internal measurement of this vessel gives an 
average diameter of 83”, by a height of 10”. It 
contains, therefore, 567:68 cubic inches, thus ex- 
ceeding by 18 cubic inches the Roman modius, 
which contains 549°61 cubic inches. The corre- 
spondence of these numbers is sufficiently near to 
justify us in assuming that the Cnidian vessel was 
adry measure, the equivalent of the Roman modius 
and also of the exrevs, or sixth part of the Attic 
medimnos. It should be noted that the inside of 
this vessel is left rough and is not worked true all 
round, ‘his irregularity of form would account 
for its excess in capacity beyond the standard which 
it was intended to represent. 

At the depth of 4’ below the surface was a com- 
plete layer of potsherds, extending over the greater 
part of the site, 
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Most of these fragments consisted of coarse, un- 
varnished, red vases, but among them were some 
interesting specimens of lamps unbroken, and a 
number of figures embossed in relief from cups and 
small vases. 


Among these the following may be particularly 
noted :— 


1. Symplegma of Leda and the Swan. The composition of this 
group is nearly identical with that of the beautiful relief in 
marble in the British Museum. (See ante, p. 258.) 

a the terracotta the figure of Eros is added. behind the swan. 

. The infant Dionysos, riding on a sea monster, and holding 
up a cup in his right hand. (Plate LX XXIV., fig. 6.) 

3. Part of Hermes, holding a purse. (Ibid. fig. 9.) 

4. Part of Eros, playing on the syrina. 

5. Part of a veiled female figure playing on the cymbal. (Plate 
LX., fig. 8.) 

6. Grotesque group, ape and human figure. 

7. Grotesque mask, with wreath round head. 

8. Youthful figure, with arm raised over head. 


ite) 


Symplegma of two naked figures. 
10. Symplegma—Veiled female figure ; dog. 
These last two subjects resemble those on the Roman spintric. 
11. Lower part of* grotesque face. 
12. Three fragments, ornamented with bunches of grapes, and 
vase, in relief. 
13. Symplegma— Bearded satyr and another figure. 


The general execution of these is somewhat coarse 
and careless; but some of them are modelled with 
great spirit. The grotesque predominates in the 
types.” Many of the terracottas are Roman, but 
some of the best may, I think, be assigned to the 
Macedonian period, when the shapes and the em- 


© Lucian (Amores, ¢. xi.) speaks of certain grotesque terracottas, 
for which Cnidus appears to have been celebrated in his time. 
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bossed and chased ‘reliefs of gold and silver vases 
were imitated in terracotta. ‘The lamps resemble, 
generally, the later ones found in the temenos of 
Demeter. , 

Among them is one 6” long, with two mouths. 
The handle is shaped like an ivy-leaf; on each side, 
between the handle and the mouths, is a horse’s 
head projecting from the vase. ‘This design has 
evidently been copied from a work in metal. Num- 
bers of these horses’ heads from vases were found 
in the femenos. . 

Among the potsherds were several pieces of green 
elazed ware, which, in fabric and colour, resembled 
the Keyptian ware-described in Mr. Birch’s “ His- 
tory of Pottery.’* The body of this ware is white 
and friable; the glaze on the surface is probably 
composed of silica in combination with an oxide of 
copper. Its colour is at present a bluish-green ; 
the original tint was, probably, a dark blue, as the 
surface is much corroded. ‘This ware is generally 
considered of Keyptian fabric ; it is occasionally met 
with in Hellenic sites, to which it was probably 
imported. 

Throughout the soil were found small fragments 
of painted stucco, with which the travertine walls 
were originally lined. In the south-east angle of 
the building I found a portion of this stucco still 
adhering to a block of travertine, in position above 
the string-course. 

The colours most frequently employed in this 
stucco are red, yellow, and black. On several 


d Vol, i. p. 66, 
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fragments I noticed foliage painted in umber, 
and on one a fruit in crimson. Green is occasion- 
ally used. 

All the decorative architecture on this mite has 
been executed in fine travertine covered with 
stucco. 

We dug up some fragments of Ionic capitals and 
other architectural members, all in this material. 
The stucco is very well preserved. 

In the west part of the inclosure are two sees 
which I cleared out. They contained nothing but 
a bronze dish, a saucer of red Samian ware, and 
part of a small terracotta female figure, of the 
Roman period, One of these wells was eight 
fathoms deep ; at the bottom was a spring. 

From the general plan of the building which 
occupies this site, I have thought that it may have 
formed part of a Gymnasium; and this conjecture 
is confirmed by the discovery of the base of the 
terminal statue of Hermes, the special patron of 
the palestra, the dedication to the same Deity as 
xesoivovc, and the mention of a Gymnasium in the 
inscription found near this spot, which has been 
noticed, ante, p. 458. If we suppose a Gymnasium 
to have extended over this site, it probably oc- 
cupied much of the extensive area in the .centre 
of which the Corinthian temple stands, and the 
Doric portico on the south may have been a portion 
of it. Tt | 

The discovery on this site of two inscriptions in 
which the name of Artemis lakynthotrophos occurs, 
‘inclines me to think that the Corinthian temple was 
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dedicated to that Deity rather than to Aphro- 
dite.° 

At the distance of about 100 paces to the north- 
east of the building which I suppose to be part of 
a Gymnasium, is a large area covered with ruins and 
surrounded by a fine ashlar wall. This is marked 
* Roman Building” in the Plan of the city.' 

When the Dilettanti Mission visited Cnidus they 
discovered, at the south end of this building, the 
remains of a very elegant Ionic portico, a restora- 
tion of which is given in their volume, Plates 
XIT.—XXI. Since the visit of the Mission the 
greater part of the portico has been destroyed ; 
enough, however, remains to show the character of 
the architecture. 

The ornaments are nearly identical with those 
used in the Mausoleum, but the execution is far 
inferior, and wants the depth of shadow, precision 
of outline, and delicacy of finish, which are the 
characteristics of Ionic architecture in its best 
period.’ This degeneracy in the style of the Ionic 
leads me to consider that the portico is, probably, 
of the same period as the building to which it 
forms the vestibule. Its date in that case would 
hardly be earlier than the time of Augustus. 


¢ The central position of this temple in relation to the whole 
area leads me to think that it contained the statue to the Deity 
to whom the whole Gymnasium was dedicated. (See Petersen, 
Das Gymnasium d. Griech., in the Vorlesungen im Hamburg. 
Akad. Gymnasium, Hamburg, 1858, p. 15.) The building exca- 
vated by me may, in like manner, have been dedicated to Hermes 
and Aphrodite, 

f A plan of these ruins is given Plate XI. of the Dilettanti Volume. 

& A piece of the architrave of this portico is in the British 
Museum, 
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When this building was examined by the Dilet- 
tanti Mission, the interior was so overgrown with 
brushwood that they were prevented from exploring 
it properly. The greater part of this brushwood 
having been recently cleared away, I requested 
Lieutenant Smith to make an excavation in the 
interior of the building, so as to lay bare the foun- 
dations of a wall which crossed it from east to west, 
and to ascertain whether, on either side of this 
line, the original pavement had been preserved. 

On digging down in several places here, it was 
found that this foundation did not present the 
appearance of a Hellenic work. The masonry was 
irregular, as if the wall had been rebuilt out of 
earlier materials in Byzantine times. No traces of 
the original pavement could be found on either side 
of the foundation. 

The excavation was continued in the interior of 
the building to the south of this line, but nothing 
of interest was discovered, except the body of a 
statuette in white marble, representing a draped 
female figure, probably Demeter. The sculpture 
of this figure appeared to be of the Roman period. 
The depth of soil and rubble which had accu- 
mulated in this building averaged 5’ in the part 
excavated. 

On the eastern side of the street leading from 
the Gymnasium to the shore, is a terrace overlook- 
ing the Lower Theatre, on which are some ruins, 
marked in the Plan ‘‘ Small Roman Building.” 

Among these ruins I found, lying on the surface, 
an angle-piece of cornice, 13” deep, in grey marble, 
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on one face of which was the inscription (Plate 
XCII., No. 37), containing the name of the 
emperor Hadrian, the first line of which is written 
in majuscule letters. 

In this street, a few feet to the Pen of these 
ruins, I found a block of marble, inscribed with a 
dedication by the people of the Syrian city Julia 
Laodicza, in honour of Caius Julius Artemido- 
ros, son of Theopompos. (Plate LXXXVIITI., 
No. 11). A Cnidian inscription, published by 
Mr. Hamilton, contains the same name. 

It is probable that the person mentioned in these 
two inscriptions was son of that Artemidoros of 
Cnidus who, as has already been noticed, was the 
friend of Julius Caesar." 

A few yards to the west of the strect was a 
piece of white marble architrave, inscribed with the 
words— ~ 

0 dap.| og | 
[ © Jeuroprov 
in majuscule letters. 

The piece of architrave probably belongs to the 
Doric colonnade supposed to be the Stoa pensilis of 
Sostratos. ‘The discovery of these inscriptions 
induced me to make a small excavation in the ruins 
east of the street. About 3’ below the surface I came 
to an area paved with large slabs, and bounded on 
two sides by a peristyle of travertine Doric columns. 
This area measured 30’ 9” from east to west, by 23’ 

h Tyavels in Asia Minor, ii, Appendix V., No, 287. See also 


the inscription given Plate XOIIL., No. 52, the subject of which 
is probably the same Artemidoros.. 
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from north to south. The diameter of these columns 
was 2’ 2”, On the east side the bases of two were 
in position on a stylobate; the intercolumniation 
was 6’. 

On the pavement stood a plain cylindrical column, 
2’ 2” high by 21” diameter, on which is an inscription 
(Plate LXXVIII., No. 7) commemorating a certain 
Servius Sulpicius Hekateeus, who is described as 
a physician and a friend to one of the emperors, 
probably Hadrian, whose name appears on the 
cornice. 

Lalso found here part of a small slab, 144” deep, on 
which was a group in low relief representing a male 
figure, wearing a petasus and a chiton reaching to 
the hips: at his right side is adraped female figure: 

Both these figures hold out patere, as if offering 
libations. On the right hand the slab is broken away. 

In the same area were some fragments of two 
colossal statues, one draped, the other, probably, 
that of a Roman emperor. 

Between this building and the sical on the west 

was a drain, running east and west, large enough 
to admit.a man’s body. Over this drain a flight of 
steps led down into the street. 
_ On the south of the paved area the foundations 
ran on towards the edge of the terrace; but the 
walls were roughly put together, as if they were of a 
later period. Between the paved area and the edge 
of the terrace I uncovered part of a Mosaic pave- 
ment of very ordinary character. The sculpture 
discovered in these ruins being Roman and deficient 
in style, I did not examine the ground further. 
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A little to the north of the north-west angle 
of the Agora were the ruins of a considerable 
edifice, marked ‘“ Large Building” in the Plan, 
which has been constructed of very large slabs of 
salmon-coloured marble. 

The manner in which the joints of these slabs 
were dressed indicated that the masonry was of a 
good period. No columns, or traces of archi- 
tectural decoration, appeared among these ruins. 

From the great size of the blocks, the building 
must have been of a very massive character, 

The absence of architectural ornament makes it 
probable that it was an edifice intended as a place 
of deposit for municipal archives or other public 
property. On excavation, it appeared that some 
late Roman or Byzantine structure had been erected 
here after the original edifice fell into decay. 

Lieutenant Smith excavated this site in several 
places, but found no remains of sculpture or 
inscriptions. 

To the north-east of the Temple of the Muses 
are some ruins marked “ Doric Building” in the 
Plan, where I discovered .a small altar with a 
dedication to the Gods by a Demiourgos. (Plate 
XCII., No. 40.) I made a small excavation here, 
but obtained no result. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


ANCIENT ROAD.—NECROPOLIS ON THE EAST. 


Ancient road leading through Necropolis to the east of Cnidus. 
Character of the tombs in this cemetery ; cippi; inscription 
relating to the temenos of Antigonos ; mention of Hermes and 
Pan in this inscription ; ruins of ancient Christian church ; 
sepulchral inscriptions found here; Tripod Tomb ; hexagonal 
pillars ; discovery of inscribed sort in this tomb. 


Iv has been already stated, ante, p. 3865, that to the 
east of Cnidus an ancient road may still be traced 
for some distance. This road, issuing out from one 
of the gates in the eastern wall, passes through a 
Necropolis extending for some miles. The tombs 
nearest the city have been noticed by several tra- 
vellers, and more particularly by Mr.W.J. Hamilton." 
They are generally square structures built of blocks 
of travertine: within are two or more chambers 
covered with a waggon-vault, and lined with stucco. 
Over these vaults is a flat roof, on which statues 
or cippi have probably been placed.’ 

In many cases a peribolus wall surrounds two or 
more adjacent tombs, enclosing a small space which 


a Travels in Asia Minor, ii. pp. 42—44, 

» Elevations and Plans of these tombs may be seen, Texier, 
Asie Mineure, III., Pl. 164, one of which shows the original posi- 
tion of the cippi on the roof. 
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may be considered as the Hieron round the tomb. 
The masonry is sometimes isodomous, but much of it 
is polygonal.” The walls are very solidly and neatly 
built, but large blocks are not much used among 
these tombs. Numbers of sepulchral cippi are lying 
about. ‘They are almost always circular, and have 
stood on square ‘plinths. They are generally orna- 
mented with a snake coiled round. Sometimes. the 
usual ornament of festoons suspended from bulls’ 
skulls is used. _ So far as I have been able to ascer- 
tain, all these tombs have been broken open and 
plundered, as is generally the case with architectural 
tombs in Asia Minor. It is probable that most 
of them are of the Roman period. At the 
distance of about half an hour from the city, the 
tombs form a regular street’ on each side of the an- 
cient road, which, after skirting the steep side of a 
mountain-spur, may be easily traced under the 
brushwood as far as the edge of a deep ravine, 
indicated in Plate’ L.. by the course of a rivulet 
which flows through it. In this part, between the 
mountain-spur and the ravine, I discovered under a 
bush a limestone block, on which was an inscription 
in elegiac’ verse. (Plate: XC., No. 29.) 

In this inscription, the traveller, before entering 
the ancient city, is invited to turn a little out of 
his road to visit the ¢emenos of the hero Antigonos, 
whom we may suppose to have been some distin- 
guished mythical or historical personage who was 
honoured with a sacred precinct round his tomb. 


© Specimens of the masonry are given, Texier, Asie Mineure, 
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Within this ¢emenos, the inscription proceeds to 
tell the traveller, was a temple and altar where 
poets might sacrifice to the Muses, a stadiwm and 
palestra, baths, and a statue of Pan playing on the 
syring. The whole precinct must therefore be re- 
garded as a Gymnasium, which was probably be- 
queathed for that purpose by the hero Antigonos, 
just as the gardens called Academia at Athens 
were said to have been given originally by the hero 
Academos." 

From a comparison of the opening of the inscrip- 
tion with the last two lines, it may be inferred that 
the statue of Hermes, as femenouros, or guardian of 
the temenos, stood at the entrance, and that the 
god himself is supposed to invite the traveller. 

From the address to the stranger, évog (line 3 of 
this inscription), it is clear that the femenos stood 
near the public road, and at a short distance from 
the city, as may be inferred from the expression 
Baioy sdormoping ers Asirerou (line 1). 

The natural features of the locality where I found 
the inscription correspond to a certain extent with 
those indicated in the text, for, between this spot and 
the city are several @yx or ravines, alternating with 
alry or heights, and there is more than one natural 
fountain which would have afforded water for the 
baths. I was unable, however, to discover in this 
part of the environs of the city any level ground 
suitable for a Gymnasium. 


4 See Petersen, Das Gymnasium d. Griechen, in Vorlesungen im 
Hamburg. Akad. Gymnasium, 1858, p. 15. Compare the will of 
Theophrastus, Diogen, Laert. v. 2, § 53. 
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The stone being of small dimensions, 2’ 23” by 


11” by 103”, may easily have been transported to 
some distance from the place where I found it; but, 
from the general condition of its surfaces, I should 
infer that it had not been used a second time in 
some later building, as was frequently the case. 

From the character of the writing, and general 
style of the inscription, I should consider that it 
was not later than the Macedonian period. 

A few yards to the north-east of the spot where 
I found this stone, I noticed a row of short thick 
columns in a dense mass of brushwood; on clearing 
away which, I laid bare the foundations of an early 
Christian church, of which the east end terminates 
in an apse. 

Commencing at this point, I found, about 2’ 
below the surface, the pavement of the church still 
in position. This was in a great measure composed 
of slabs bearing Greek sepulchral inscriptions, 
which had evidently been taken from the numerous 
plundered tombs in the midst of which the church 
is situated. 

These slabs were of various dimensions. The 
largest were sides of sepulchral sori, on which the 
name of the person interred was inscribed. ‘The 
smaller slabs were generally ste/e, in which the 
inscription is commonly surmounted by a pediment 
raised in very slight relief. 

This pediment stands as the symbol of the heroon, 
which was usually a small distyle temple. 

These slabs are from 2’ to 4 long. 

Other inscriptions were on square bases on which 
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short sepulchral columns, xsovzs, had stood. In 
these the words 6 Aduog usually commence the in- 
scription, and the deceased person is generally styled 
"Hews. 

This form, probably, distinguishes the graves of 
persons who had rendered some service to the com- 
munity, in consideration for which they were 
thought worthy of a funeral or a monument at the 
public expense. 

The title of “Hews in later Greek was very gene- 
rally bestowed on the dead, and seems to have been 
the equivalent of the expression 6 paxapirys. 

With perhaps one cxception, all the inscriptions 
which I found in this church are of the Roman 
period. 

Most of them probably belong to the second and 
third centuries A.D. 

They are chiefly interesting as specimens of palzeo- 
graphy, and as affording a clue to the age of the 
tombs in the eastern cemetery. Many of the stele 
are in very fine condition. 

The following may be particularly noticed :— 

(1.) A sepulchral inscription in elegiac verse 
(Plate XCIV. No. 54), to the memory of ‘a female 
called Atthis ; her husband is the dedicator. 

It is graven on a slab 253” by 25”, by 43” thick- 
ness. On the edge of the slab is an inscription in 
two lines, containing the name of acertain Meliton, 
son of Dexikrates, a citizen of Antioch, who resided 
as a péroixos at Cnidus. 

This inscription is placed in a direction contrary 
to that of the metrical epitaph, and appears to be 

eae 
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of an earlier date. The slab has probably been used 
in two successive tombs, as often happened in an- 
cient cemeterics. 

(2.) A sepulchral inscription in Latin, in memory 
of Octavia Secunda, 12” long, by 94” wide. 

Inscriptions in the Latin character are rarely met 
with in this part of Asia Minor. 

(3.) A slab on which is sculptured, in relief, the 
farewell scene, so frequently represented on ancient 
sepulchral monuments. 

On the left is the deceased person, a female figure, 
in a chiton and peplos ; she is seated in a chair, her 
feet on a footstool. Before her stands a male figure, 
probably her husband, clad in a chiton and peplos, 
whom she is clasping by the hand. At her feet 
stands a young girl, who places some offering on 
the knees of the seated figure; she is similarly 
attired. Behind the male figure is a youth, clad 
in a ehiton reaching to the knees; he holds in both 
hands a small casket. or other offering. Below has 
been an inscription in two lines, about half of which 
is broken away. ‘The second line ends with the 
word Méaava. 

This slab is broken at the top and side ; its present 
length is 2’ 8” by 1’ 8” widta. 

The relief is as well executed as sculptures of 
this class usually are in monuments of the Roman 
epoch. 

(4.) Part of a Decree (Plate XCII., No. 41), de- 
claring the rate of contribution due from the mem- 
bers of a ¢hiasos. These thiasi were religious societies 
or clubs, which assembled periodically to perform 
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sacrifices in honour of some particular deity. They 
were endowed with lands for this purpose, and each 
member was bound by the regulations of the society 
to the observance of certain rites, and to the pay- 
ment of certain dues. 

The columns of the church were short thick xsovec, 
_taken from tombs. ‘The capitals have a rude volute 
like that of Norman capitals. 

On one of them I found the following inscription, 
recording the dedication of a column,— 


Koy7, ‘Podoztov. 


From the form of the letters in this inscription, 
and in another on a fragment of cornice, it may be 
inferred that the church was a very early specimen 
of Christian architecture. 

At the east end, I found a portion of a small 
Doric cornice in travertine, covered with stucco and 
painted, and part of a terracotta relief, representing 
Herakles. These fragments probably belong to 
some neighbouring tomb which had been opened 
by the early Christians. 

In the pavement, occasional intervals between 
the larger slabs were filled witha kind of marquetry 
composed of thin slices of marble, cut into lozenges 
and other geometrical forms. 

From the site of this church a remarkable tomb 
may be seen on an eminence on the opposite side of 
the ravine, which is marked in Plate L. as ‘Tripod 
Tomb.” 

A. plan of this tomb is given Plate LX XIII. ; by 
which it will be seen that it consists of two square 
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basements surrounded by a peribolus wall 125’ 
square. This wall is in a very perfect state except 
on the north side. The entrance is at the south- 
east angle. The basements are each about 20’ 
square. Upon them have anciently stood small 
pillars composed of hexagonal blocks placed one on 
another, each course consisting of a single block. 
It is probable, as the authors of the Dilettanti 
Mission and other travellers have supposed, that 
these structures were surmounted by bronze 
tripods. 

The hexagonal blocks are now all thrown down, 
and he round the basements, of which, as will be 
seen by the section in Plate UXXIII., very little 
appears above ground. . I dug all round these base- 
ments and cut trenches in several parts of the perv- 
bolus. In the most western of the two basements 
were on each side small square-headed thece, shown 
in the Plan, in which I found three small sov%, 
of which the largest measured 1'113” by 1° 6” by 
1’+". One of these was inscribed with the word 
"Hye, and on the fragment of another was the 
word Kougorgsdov, (See Plate XCIV. Nos. 55, 56.) 
The latter of these inscriptions doubtless has 
reference to the Chthonic deity Ge, or Demeter 
iCourotrophos. 

Nothing was found in any of the cells, and it 
was evident, from the position of the sor?, that they 
had been opened and disturbed. From the size of 
the peribolus with which these tombs are encircled, 
it may be inferred that the space thus reserved 
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roundthem was a dejenos, dedicated to some deity 
or hero.° 


* See the plan and restoration of these pillars and of the 
peribolus, given by Texier (Asie Mineure, III, Pl. 162), 
and the views of the site in its present state, ibid. Pl. 163; 
also his description of these Plates, ibid. p. 176. He states that 
the uppermost hexagon of each pillar had four sockets for the 
reception of the legs of a-bronze tripod. (See his plan of one of 
these hexagons, Pl. 161, fig. 3.) M. Texier’s supposition that 
the peribolus was a Hieron where the members of the Doric 
Pentapolis met, was not confirmed by our excavations. There is 
nothing to show that the inclosure is of a very early period. 
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CHAPTER XX. 


LION TOMB. 


Discovery of the Lion Tomb ; description of the lion ; difficulties 
of its removal ; architectural remains ; structure similar to that 
of the Treasury of Athens ; cells for sepulture ; probable date 
of this monument ; the naval victory of Conon ; suitability of 
the site for such a tomb ; employment of the lion in sepulchral 
monuments ; its symbolical import ; the lion of Cheronea ; 
lions at Venice ; at Miletus; tombs near the Cnidian lion. 


Wurte I was engaged in excavating the site of 
the Mausoleum, an intelligent Greek from the 
island of Calymnos named Nicolas Galloni, on 
noticing the lions from the Mausoleum, which I 
had then recently discovered, informed me that a 
lion of much larger dimensions was to be seen on a 
promontory a little to the east of Cnidus. 

This information induced me to explore the coast 
to the east of Cnidus, and to make inquiries among 
the inhabitants of the district. In the course of 
these researches the lion in question was discovered 
by Mr. Pullan lying on the surface of a rocky slope. 
(See Plate LXI.) 

It proved to be a magnificent example of colossal 
Greek sculpture, measuring ten feet in length, and 
six feet in height from the base to the crown of the 
head. 


The site where it was found may be thus described. 
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Immediately to the east of Cnidus the coast 
bends round, forming a bay. The curve, after 
being interrupted by two small promontories, is 
continued till it terminates in a bold headland 
lying opposite to Cape Crio, and about three miles 
distant from it. 

On the summit of a cliff forming part of this 
headland are the ruins of an ancient tomb, over- 
looking the sea, with Cnidus in the distance. (Plate 
XLIX.) 

To the east of this tomb the ground slopes gra- 
dually. The upper part of this declivity was strewn 
with architectural ruins from the tomb; a little 
below lay the lion. The soil being rocky, but 
little of the mass of marble has been imbedded 
in it. 

The tomb has been a square basement, sur- 
rounded by a Doric peristyle with engaged columns, 
and surmounted by a pyramid. The basement 
and lower portion of the pyramid still remained, 
and were built of petrified beach, faced externally 
with marble. It was evident, from the position in 
which the lion was lying, that it had once sur- 
mounted this tomb, having been thrown down, 
probably, by an earthquake. When found, it was 
lying on the right side, as represented in the Upper 
View, Plate LXI. 

The left side, being uppermost, had suffered, as 
might be expected, from weather; but, though 
some of the finer details of the sculpture had been 
thus obliterated, the main anatomical markings 
retained their original boldness. Much of the right 
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side, lying undermost, was as fresh as when it left 
the hand of the artist. The body is couching, 
the head turned round to the right, in the same 
manner as the lion is frequently represented on 
Greek coins. The entire animal has been sculp- 
tured out of one block of Pentelic marble with 
the exception of the fore-paws, which have been 
united to the body by a joint. It must have fallen 
in one solid mass, pitching forward on the fore- 
paws, which have been broken off at the joint. 
Part of the lower jaw, and of one hind-leg, are also 
wanting. But these injuries detract but little from 
the general effect ; and the original design of the 
artist is presented to the eye with a completeness 
seldom to be met with in those examples of colossal 
Greek sculpture which have been preserved to us." 

No attempt is made to imitate the natural form 
of the eye, in the place of which is a deeply-recessed 
cavity. 

It is a question whether eyes of metal, or of 
vitreous paste, were inserted in these cavities, or 
whether the deep shadows thus created under the 
overhanging brows were not designed, when viewed 
at a distance, to convey to the spectator an impres- 
sion equivalent to that produced by the real eye. 

Such a mode of representation by equivalents was 
adopted by the ancient artists, whenever mere me- 
chanical imitation failed to reproduce in art the 
effect of an object in nature, and this is particularly 
the case in the treatment of the eye, in the repre- 


“ See Plate LXI., Lower View, which represents the lion after 
it had been turned over. 
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sentation of which-much variety may be remarked 
in different branches of ancient art. It is, however, 
more probable, on the whole, that eyes of some arti- 
ficial material were inserted in these sockets, for 
the practice was not an uncommon one in ancient 
sculpture. Pliny’ mentions a tradition that the 
tomb of a certain petty prince in Cyprus was orna- 
mented by a lion with emerald eyes. It is a curious 
coincidence that this lion also overlooked the sea. 

My first care, after making this remarkable 
discovery, was to transport the lion on _ board 
Her Majesty’s ship “Supply.” This was no easy 
task, on account of the great weight of the mass of 
marble, and the broken and difficult character of 
the ground over which it had to be transported. A 
road of about 400 yards in extent was constructed 
along the side of the mountain, and the lion having 
been placed in a strong case was hauled to the water’s 
edge. The weight of the case being about eleven 
tons, the operation of drawing the sledge this 
distance over a newly-made road occupied a hun- 
dred Turkish workmen for several days. 

On arriving at the edge of the cliff, it was 
necessary to hoist the case by a pair of sheers 
from the rock on to a raft below. This proved 


b NVA. xxxvii. 5, § 17. Ferunt in ea insula tumulo reguli Hermie, 
juxta cetarias, marmoreo leoni fuisse inditos oculos ex smaragdis, 
ita radiantibus etiam in gurgitem ut territi refugerent thynni. 
Among the sculptures recently discovered at Cyrene by Lieut. 
Smith, R.E., and Commander Porcher, R.N., were two heads, 
both of which have had enamelled eyes; the remains of the 
vitreous paste employed still remains in the sockets of the eyes. 
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to be the most difficult part of the whole em- 
barkation; for, as the sheers could only be fixed 
on a narrow ledge of rock some feet above the 
sea, and as, from the depth of the water here, 
we had no means of constructing a pier, it was 
impossible to bring the case in the first in- 
stance perpendicularly under the sheerhead. We 
attempted, therefore, after hauling it to the extreme 
edge of the rock, to launch it into the air, easing 
its descent gradually by a number of check-tackles, 
attached to it behind. 'The strain of this immense 
weight, as it inclined forward over the cliff, broke 
off a large rock to which one of the check-tackles 
had been fastened ; the case then lurched forward in 
a slanting direction, and, most fortunately, was 
caught against one of the sheerlegs, into which one 
corner imbedded itself. After trying several inef- 
fectual experiments, we finally succeeded in setting 
it free by the following method :—The case was first 
secured from slipping further forward by bending a 
new hawser round it, which was then strained tight, 
and also by supporting the sides and end next the 
sea with shores, such as are placed round a ship in 
dock. An inclined plane was then formed under 
the case by planks laid on the rough surface of the 
rock, so as to fill up all inequalities. After these 
precautions had been taken, one of the purchases 
which held the case to the sheerhead was slackened, 
and, on this strain being removed, the leg of the 
sheer was cleared from the corner embedded in it. 
The sheers were then altered so as to give plenty 
of room for the passage of the case through them, 
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and the shores being removed, it was launched 
forward into the air till it hung plumb with the 
sheer-head, when it was lowered on the raft. The 
work of embarkation, in consequence of these 
difficulties, occupied one month. 

I next proceeded to clear away the ruins round 
the base of the tomb, when its original structure 
was clearly shown. ‘The marble which had formed 
the facing of the sides still remained in the lower 
courses, above which were courses of petrified 
beach forming the core of the masonry. 

Although the peristyle was thrown down, sufficient 
materials existed for its restoration. Portions of 
the lower step of the podiwm still remained in 
position on all the four sides of the tomb, being 
most perfect on the west side. 

The basement, measured from angle to angle of 
this step, formed a square of 39’ 2?” each way. 

Under the podiwm was a foundation course laid 
on the native rock, which had been levelled for its 
reception. 

The columns and their capitals were formed of 
drums engaged in the marble wall behind them in 
such a manner that each drum, instead of being 
circular, had a projection at the back, by which it 
was toothed into the masonry. ‘This mode of con- 
struction must have added strength to the wall. 

The drums of the columns were, for the most 
part, only blocked out; some few, however, are 
fluted. 

As, from the destruction of the upper course of 
the stylobate, none of the bases of the columns 
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were found in position, their height had to be cal- 
culated from the general proportions of the order. 

Much of the architectural detail was only roughly 
blocked out; but the execution, wherever it had 
been completed, was marked by that simplicity and 
decision of line which characterizes the best period 
of Doric architecture. 

At the height of 6°10” above the surface of the 
upper foundation course a line of marble slabs 
still remained, toothed into the travertine walls be- 
hind them. This course showed the manner in which 
the two materials were bonded together. 

A great number of the steps forming the external 
pyramid were discovered in the ruins. Most of 
these had an average width of 144” for the tread. 

On an angle step, however, one tread measured 
142”; the other 10”; and this smaller dimension 
occurred in several other steps not belonging to the 
angles. 

The depth of the face of the step averaged 18”. 

It may be inferred from the difference in the 
width of the tread that the area of the Pyramid, 
like that of the Mausoleum, was oblong. 

This form would certainly be most suitable, if, as 
will be presently shown, the apex of the Pyramid 
served as the pedestal for the lion. 

In one place a hole large enough to admit a man’s 
body had been made in the wall of the basement. 
On entering at this aperture, I found a circular 
chamber within, blocked up with the ruins. of its 
roof, which, as in the case of the well-known 
treasury of Atreus at Mycenee and other Greek 
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buildings, had been formed by a dome. vaulted 
in the Egyptian manner, that is to say, with. con- 
centric horizontal courses, overhanging each other 
so as gradually to converge to an apex. 

On clearing out this chamber, I found that it was 
17’ 3” in diameter, and in form like a beehive. (See 
the Plan and Section, Plate LXII.) The apex of 
the vault had been bridged over by an immense 
eircular stone, which was in form like a bung, and 
served as a keystone. In his account of the Trea- 
sury of Minyas, at Orchomenos, Pausanias describes 
such a structure of roof— 


‘cc Wie) X\ v ~ NA if , 5) > ° 
i\b70U [Ev EIOYAOTHL, TXUL-G OE TrepiPepes EOTLY AUTO, 

oe 5 a he 2 ” ea 5) I aN INE , = 
xOpUPy OF OUX Eo AYAY OFu Av7yLEVY, TOY OF OYWTATW TwWY 


/ \ € y A Ly led > N ue c 
Aoyv Paciy ALUOVLAY TAYTh Elyai TW OLXOOOLYULATI. 


¢ ix, 38, § 2. Compare the use of dpporia, ibid, ii, 25, § 7, 
and of appdc, Sophocl. Antig. 1. 1216. 

In other extant examples of tholi the stone at the summit 
has a different form. Compare the section of the Koul Oba 
(Antiquités du Bosphore Cimmérien conservées au Musée Im- 
périal de l’Ermitage, St. Petersburg, 1855; Atlas, Plate A), and 
that of the chamber at Mycene, called the Treasury of Atreus, 
as described by Mr. Donaldson (Stuart’s Antiquities of Athens, 
Supplementary Vol., pp. 25-32, Plate III.), Mr, Donaldson there 
cites the following interesting particulars as to the structure of 
this vault, ascertained by Mr. C. R. Cockerell, by excavations on 
its summit :— 

“The chamber was formed of so many horizontal rings, each of 
which hangs over the one beneath the requisite projection to form 
the curve, and most probably the form was produced after the 
whole was erected by cutting away the projecting angles. Each 
stone was found to be worked fair and concentric to the depth of 
three inches from the inner face of the dome; the remaining 
portion of the joint was less accurate and more rough, but the 
deficiency was always supplied by small wedge-like stones, driven 
into the interstices with great force, securing the concentricity of 
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Chambers so vaulted were called by the ancients 
tholi. 

The tomb is entered by a doorway in the centre of 
the north side: the jambs and lintel of this doorway 
have been shattered, and their appearance showed 
that this entrance had, at some time, been forced. 

The pavement of the chamber was laid on the 
native rock, the surface of which had been cut away 
in places to receive it. The joints of the stones were 
polygonal, as in Cyclopean masonry. <A large por. 
tion of them had been taken up, doubtless for the 
purpose of ascertaining whether any treasure was 
concealed below. 


The floor was continued at the same level under 
the basement, and its margin on each side formed 


the foundation course under the stylobate already 
noticed. 


these stones in their whole depth. By a succession of these 
cylindrical rings in rapid diminution, the artist calculated on their 
resistance to the superincumbent weight of earth purposely heaped 
on all sides, and relied on their well-secured concentricity for the 
durability of the interior form of his bold and novel invention. 
In another ruined edifice of a similar description, near the citadel 
gate of the Lions, the construction is of the same description, but 
the depth of the stones has not more than two-thirds of the depth 
of the blocks in this chamber, and its greater degree of dilapidation 
seems to prove that this larger chamber owes its state of preser- 
vation to the superior width and depth of its blocks of stone. 

“Sir William Gell, on the authority of Mr. Gropius of Athens, 
mentions a similar subterraneous chamber on the banks of the 
Eurotas, at about seven miles from Sparta.” 

The ruins of a similar tholos were seen by Dodwell at Pharsalus 
(see his Travels, i. p. 228), and two others at Amycle, are described 
by Curtius, Peloponnesos, ii. p. 248, Anm. 48. On the whole sub- 
ject of tholi, see Dr. K. Th. Pyl, Die Griechischen Rundbauten, 
Greifswald, 1861. 
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The lower part of the chamber was, as I have 
already stated, built of marble blocks. On reference 
to the Plan (Plate LXII.), it will be seen that this 
marble wall is pierced with openings, which radiate 
like embrasures from the centre of the chamber to 
the outside of the basement. 

The floor of these passages is continuous with 
that of the chamber, and with the foundation-course 
of the podium. They extend to the outer face of 
the wall, expanding as they advance outwards, and 
terminate flush with the external marble facing, 
by which they were originally closed. Their length 
varies from 6’ to 7’ 7”. 

There can be no doubt that they were intended 
as receptacles for bodies. Such an arrangement of 
cells or §7xa:, branching out from a principal cham- 
ber, may be seen in Hellenic tombs at Budrum, 
and at Pyli in the island of Cos. I have never, 
however, before met with the circular arrangement 
adopted here. 

There are eleven of these cells, three on each 
side of the tomb, except to the north, where the 
doorway occupies the middle place. All of them 
were choked with rubbish, but no trace of sepul- 
chral remains were obtained from them, except 
some human bones. 

No bones, pottery, or other antiquities were 
found in the chamber itself, but, on one side of the 
doorway outside, was a lekythos 33'9° high, which 
had originally been covered with black varnish 
(see the cut on the following page): near it were 
found some fragments of painted vases. 

it 2K 
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This pottery was all much corroded, and its 
fabric and condition lead me to consider it as of the 
later period of Greek Fictile Art, when a less 
durable varnish was employed. 


Lekythos found in Lion Tomb. 


The masonry in the walls of the tomb was 
generally isodomous; the marble employed was 
dove-coloured, with veins of purple and yellow. 

The courses of petrified beach in the upper part of 
the chamber do not appear to have been faced with 
marble, or any ornamental material. 

The blocks were roughly dressed, with a finely- 
tooled border. 

A peribolus wall, built of rubble, and 2’ 5” thick, 
could be traced round the tomb on the west and 
north sides. It ran parallel to the sides of the 
basement. On the north side it could be traced 
for 40’ from the north-west angle eastward, and on 
the west side it extended from the same angle 85’ 
to the south; its distance from the basement is 86’ 
on the north, and 83’ on the west side. On the 
south and east sides no certain trace of this wall 
could be met with. An angle of rubble wall near 
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the spot where the lion was lying may perhaps be 
the south-east corner of the peribolus ; but its line, 
if prolonged to the west in a direction parallel to 
the basement, would, instead of meeting the south- 
west angle, pass beyond the edge of the cliff, which, 
on this side, overhangs the sea. 

In the course of the excavation, the most minute 
and careful search was made for the portions of the 
lion which are wanting; namely, the forepaws and 
the lower jaw. 

The whole of the ruins, which, except on the 
side facing the sea, extended to a distance of 40° 
all round the basement, were examined, stone by 
stone, and the ground underneath them dug down 
to the native rock, but no fragment of sculpture 
rewarded our search. 

I examined the surface of all the architectural 
marbles as they were uncovered, in the hope of 
finding an inscription, but no trace of letters was 
observed. 

We are, therefore, left without any evidence as 
to the date of this tomb, except such as is afforded 
by the style of the sculpture and architecture. 

On the first discovery of this lion, it appeared to 
me a work of the same school as the sculptures of 
the Mausoleum; but, on seeing it in juxtaposition 
with these sculptures, I think that the lion ex- 
hibits a style rather more severe, and less rich 
and flowing. 

If this impression be correct, a somewhat earlier 
date may be assigned to the lion; we may take the 
half-century between B.C. 350 and B.C. 400 as the 

2K2 
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range of time within which such a date would 
fall. 

The architecture seems to present nothing in- 
consistent with such a date. 

During the period to which I would thus assign 
this monument, Cnidus was certainly a republic, 
and the erection of so sumptuous and conspicuous 
a tomb to the memory of a private individual seems 
inconsistent with the jealous spirit which prevailed 
in the ancient commonwealths before the age of 
Alexander the Great. 

It is, therefore, more likely that the tomb is a 
Polyandrion, or public monument, erected to com- 
memorate a number of citizens slain in battle. 

Such an edifice may not have been originally 
designed for the reception of bodies, but as a ceno- 
taph; indeed, the -paucity of sepulchral remains, 
and the unfinished state of the architecture, lead 
me to doubt whether any interment ever took place 
in this tomb at the period of its erection. 

The lekythos and fragments of pottery seem of a 
much later period than the building, and, from the 
place in which they were found at the side of the 
door, there can be hardly a doubt that they were 
laid there as an offering on the celebration of 
periodical rites. The few bones found in one of 
the cells may have been deposited there at a date 
long subsequent to that of the tomb. 

Among the ruins on the western side was dis- 
covered part of a large slab, on which was sculptured 
in relief a circular shield. This slab was broken 
on two sides, so that its original dimensions could 
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not be ascertained. Its greatest length was 3’ 6’, 
its thickness 1’ 3”. Rather more than half the 
shield had been broken away. ‘The surface of 
the relief had never been finished, but the sides 
of the slab were finally tooled. ‘The projection of 
the shield was 2”. 

This fragment was found on the western side of 
the tomb. It was evidently too large to have 
formed part of the architrave, but may possibly 
have been inserted between the two central columns 
over the doorway. 

If we suppose the tomb to have been a public 
monument, the unfinished shield was probably in- 
tended to receive an inscription recording the names 
and services of the persons commemorated. 

The completion of the work may have been 
arrested by political events, and, most probably, by 
one of those revolutions so common in the repub- 
lics of antiquity, by which a dominant party was 
suddenly expelled from power, and all their acts 
annulled. 

During the period to which I would assign this 
tomb, the history of Cnidus records, as far as I am 
aware, only two events sufficiently important to 
have given occasion for such a public monument. 

The earliest of these events is the repulse of the 
Athenians, when they attacked and nearly took 
Cnidus, B.C. 412; the second is the defeat of the 
Lacedeemonians by Conon, in a sea-fight off this 
place, B.C. 394; but it is not certain that any 
Cnidians took a part in this latter engagement. 

It may be observed that the site of the Lion 
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Tomb is one well suited for a monument intended 
to commemorate a naval victory. 

It stands on the edge of an abrupt precipice, cut 
sheer down to the sea, to the depth of 200’. 

The summit of the pyramid must have com- 
manded an extensive view of the neighbouring 
coast and islands. 

On the west appears Cnidus, with Cos beyond. 
Below, to the south, are the islands of Nisyros, 
Telos, and the more distant Rhodes. (Plate 
LXVII.) 

This tomb must have been to the mariners on 
the eastern side of the Archipelago as familiar a 
sea-mark as the Colossus of Rhodes, the Mauso- 
leum, or the Temple of Apollo at Branchidee. 

The selection of a lion as the epithema of this 
monument is strongly in favour of the supposition 
that the persons it commemorates had been slain in 
battle. The lion, it is true, constantly occurs as 
a marked feature in the design both of Hellenic 
and Etruscan tombs, as has already been shown 
in reference to the Mausoleum, and, in many 
instances, the simple idea of custody may be sufli- 
cient to explain the import of this symbol. 

But it is clear from the evidence of ancient 
literature, that, when the lion was placed on the 
tomb of heroes, it was specially selected as an em- 
blem of valour and force, though the idea that the 
lion was the guardian of the tomb was not lost 
sight: of. This we see very clearly from the epi- 
gram of Simonides on the marble lion which com- 
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memorated the valour of Leonidas at Thermopyle, 
and which runs thus :— 


8) ~ \ , ee: (ie, IN ay rg 
poy [As HAOTIOTOS EY, bvariy 0 ov EYW yu 


Gpoupe, Twde Tadeo ralvwo eu9eBaws." 


The same sentiment is repeated on several other 
epigrams of a later period.° 

According to Pausanias,' the courage of Leaina, 
the mistress of Aristogeiton, was commemorated 
by a bronze figure of a lioness placed by the side 
of a statue of Aphrodite, this latter being the work 
of Calamis. 

Near Thebes, as we learn from the same author,® 
was a Polyandrion, surmounted by a lion, erected 
in memory of the Thebans who fell in battle at 
Cheeronea. 

Pausanias, in describing this tomb, remarks that 
the lion has reference to the courage of the 'Theban 
warriors, but that no inscription was added, be- 


1 Poet. Lyr. Gr. Bergk, No. 114 (169), and Bergk’s note in loc. 
Herod. vii. 225. 
¢ Compare the epigram on Teleutias by Antipater Sidonius, 
Brunck, Analecta, ii. p. 31. 
Lire, Méwv, POyevoto ri mpoc radoy cyupiEnvac, 
Pouvddve 5 thc tac otc cbwoc hy CpeT ae 5 
oan wa mr , " , ip 
vlog Oevdwporo 'TeXevriac, og peya TavTwV 
peprepoc Iv, Inpwy dacoy éyw Kexpywac. 
pe , ” , D6 al ’ ~ 
ovXL paray EoTaKa, Pépw Ce Te ovpL[JoAoY AAnac 
cavépoc* Hv yep Oi) Ovtpevéeoor éwy. 
f i, 23. ef. Polyzen. Strat. viii. 45. In this case and in that of 
the monument of Leonidas, the symbol employed had evidently a 
phonetic value. 


g ix, 40, § 5. 
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cause they.were defeated. The fragments of this 
lion still exist on the spot where Pausanias saw 
them, andarestoration of it by M. Siegel, a German 
artist, is given by Welcker in the “ Monumenti of 
the Archeological Institute of Rome.” " Accord- 
ing to this restoration, the lion was in a seated 
position, and in height about 12 feet. 

It is not known what the original design of this 
monument was, as only fragments of the pedestal 
remain, and no traces of the foundation. Itis said 
that the lion itself was dug up out of a mound 
during the Greek revolution, and broken up in the 
hope that treasure would be found inside it.’ 

Lions seem also to have been dedicated simply 
to commemorate victories, without forming part of 
a sepulchral monument. Thus the city of Elatea, 
after having repulsed Cassander, dedicated a bronze 
lion at Delphi!’ At Thebes, in front of the temple 
of Artemis Eukleia, Pausanias saw a marble lion 
which, according to local tradition, was dedicated 
by Hercules to record his victory over the 
Orchomenians.* 

If we assume that the Cnidian lion commemo- 
rates the victory of Conon, which, I consider, 
on the whole, the most probable supposition with 
respect to this monument, then it becomes a 
matter of interest to ascertain how far it cor- 
responds in style and treatment with the Che- 
ronea lion already referred to, the date of which 

h 1856, pp, 1—8 +: tay, 1) 
' Mure, Tour in Greece (Edinburgh, 1842), i. pp. 218-21, 
J Pausan, x, 18, 6, Bas Piya. 
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would be about half a century later. I had hoped 
that this comparison might have been by this time 
effected by means of casts from the fragments, 
which, with unaccountable apathy, the Greek 
government suffers to remain at Cheeronea, ex- 
posed to weather and accident. But as yet this 
hope has been unfulfilled, and those who have 
not examined the remains of the Cheeronea lion 
in situ can only form their idea of it from the 
descriptions of travellers. 

Colonel Mure, in the description already referred 
to, observes that this monument ‘“ possesses the 
affecting peculiarity of being erected, not as usual, 
to commemorate the victory, but the misfor- 
tune of the warriors whose bodies repose in the 
soil beneath—the valour, not the success of their 
struggle for liberty;” and, he adds, that ‘the 
artist, with an accurate perception of the affecting 
specialty of the case, has given to the countenance 
of the animal that expression of fierceness, and of 
humiliation, of rage, sorrow, and shame, which 
would agitate the breasts of proud Hellenic free- 
men on such a defeat.’”! 

In support of this criticism, I would quote a 
remark, made to me by one profoundly conversant 
with Greek art;" namely, that the lion of Cheeronea, 
being the emblem of a defeat, is placed in an 

1 Compare Welcker’s remarks in the Memoir referred to note ». 

™ The late Sir Thomas Wyse, who, during his long residence 
at Athens as British minister, lost no opportunity of exerting 
his influence for the promotion of archeological research and for 


the preservation cf the few ancient monuments still extant in 
Greece. 
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attitude expressive of angry defiance; while the 
attitude of the Cnidian lion, being one of natural 
repose, seems rather the symbol of a victory. 

If we admit that the evident difference in the 
motive of these two works may be thus explained, 
the criticism itself is an additional argument in 
favour of my supposition that the Cnidian monu- 
ment commemorates the victory of Conon. 

ITwould here draw attention to the fact that 
one of the colossal lions brought from Athens to 
Venice by Morosini, and now in the arsenal there, 
is, in design, style, and scale, almost an exact 
counterpart of the one discovered by me at Cnidus. 
This lion has lost the head, which has been re- 
placed by a clumsy Cinque Cento restoration ; but 
is otherwise perfect, and shows the action of the 
fore paws, which is wanting in the Cnidian lion. 

Observing that these two lons corresponded so 
nearly in style and scale, I obtained from Venice a 
cast of one fore paw of Morosini’s lion, and on ad- 
justing this to the arm of the Cnidian lion, found 
that it was about half an inch larger." The differ- 


n Inter cetera vero duo spectabilis magnitudinis Leonis ac 
Leznw simulacra, ex marmore constructa, extremo in littore 
reperta.—Mauroceni Gesta script. J. Gratian. Patay. 1698, p. 338, 
Compare the inscription placed on these lions by the Venetian 
senate, 1687. According to H. W. Ulrichs, Topography of the 
Harbours at Athens, Engl. transl. London, 1847, p. 18, this lion 
is alluded to by Plutarch under the name” Adxuysog in the expression 
TO KaTa TOY "AXKywov axpwripoy. Plut. Themist. 32. 

At the eastern foot of Hymettus, Dodwell saw a colossal lion, 
which he describes as being of Pentelic marble, in the purest style, 
and well preserved except the legs, which are wanting. The lower 
jaw of this lion is preserved. This lion is three-quarters of an 
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ence in scale must have been originally very much 
less, perhaps not more than a quarter of an inch, 
as the Cnidian lion has suffered much from cor- 
rosion of the surface. The lion at Venice was 
taken by Morosini from the shore of the Piraeus, 
and there can hardly be a doubt that it once 
ornamented an Athenian tomb, probably a Poly- 
andrion, erected in honour of some victory, con- 
temporary in date with that gained by Conon.° 

At Palatia, the site of the ancient Miletus, are 
two colossal marble lions, both of which seem to 
be connected with tombs. 

One of these I found lying on a plain, about 400 
yards to the west of a ruined marble mosque, which 


hour distant from the monastery of St. John at the foot of Hy- 
mettus, and is situated near a church in great measure composed 
of ancient blocks of stone. It is engraved in Dodwell, Travels in 
Greece, London, 1819, i. p. 523-4. [See also Wordsworth, Greece, 
p: 122.] Dodwell here states that one of the colossal lions taken 
by the Venetians from Athens formed part of a fountain, the water 
of which was intended to gush from its mouth. 

Tbid. p. 370. “In the year, 1654, Du Loir saw a large statue 
of a lion of white marble near the temple of Theseus, which was 
also noticed by Guillatiére fifteen years afterwards, and by Cornelio 
Magni in 1674. Guillatitre asserts that it was in a couching 
position.” In the island of Ceos, Brondstedt found a colossal lion 
sculptured out of an immense block of rock which formed its base. 
(See his Voyages dans la Gréce, i. pp. 30, 31, Pl. 11.) He states 
that this lion measured 29 feet in length by 10 feet in height, 
and supposes it to be alluded to by Herakleides Ponticus, De 
Rebus Publicis (art. Ketwy). 

° We might, indeed, suppose that the lion of the Pirteus was 
erected to commemorate Conon’s great naval victory, as the coun- 
terpart of the monument of the Cnidian monument, were it not 
that we know that the Athenians commemorated this same victory 
by a dedication to Aphrodite in her temple on the shore of the 
Pireus.—See Pausan, i. 1. 3. 
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forms a conspicuous object in the modern village 
of Palatia. 

This lion is 8 long and 4 high. It is in a 
couching position; the face is badly preserved; 
the body, especially the hind quarters, in good 
condition. The fore paws are wanting. The style 
is conventional, and may, perhaps, exhibit an imi- 
tation of archaic sculpture by a Roman artist. 

A. few yards to the west of this lion are the ruins 
of a tomb which appears to have been a Doric 
structure on a basement. 

The east and west sides of this basement measure 
22’, and the north and south sides, 25’. 

The details of the architecture show that this 
edifice was of the Roman period. There is every 
reason to suppose that the lion, lying so near the 
basement, originally surmounted the tomb. 

The other colossal hon at Miletus is lying near 
the great theatre, a little to the west of the north- 
west end of its cavea, on the edge of the marshy 
ground bordering on the Meeander. 

This lion is in a style still more conventional 
than the one I have just described, and is, pro- 
bably, of a later period. It is broken in the 
middle, and much weatherworn. 

The present length is 6’; the fore paws are 
wanting. 

Close to this lion are the remains of a Roman 
tomb, of the Corinthian order. 

The basement of this tomb measures 50° by 32’. 
Under it is a chamber with a barrel vault, 21’ long 
bys 6°. 
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The height from the ground to the top of the 
vault is 11’. The sides are composed of large slabs 
6 long and 4 wide, with fine well-fitted joints. 

It seems most probable that the lion, lying near 
this tomb, formed part of its design. 

In both of the Miletus tombs the motive of the 
design may have been borrowed from the earlier 
Cnidian monument. It may be remarked, as a 
singular coincidence, that, both at Cnidus and 
Miletus, the lion was the prevailing and familiar 
type on the coinage in Hellenic times; and hence, 
it may be thought, this symbol was made so marked 
a feature in the design of sepulchral monuments 
in both cities; but the testimony of the ancients 
themselves as to the motive which led them to 
adopt the lon so generally as the epithema of 
tombs is so distinctly given, that I do not think 
there is any need to seek for a less obvious expla- 
nation of this symbol by connecting it with the 
local myth of any individual city. 

On the land side, the view from the Lion Tomb 
at Cnidus presents a wild and barren tract of 
mountain scenery. 

At the distance of about half an hour inland, 
in the direction of the ancient road, another tomb 
similar in structure stands on an elevated spot. 
This tomb has a square basement of fine polygonal 
masonry, Which had been surmounted by a circular 
pyramid now thrown down. ‘The whole was built 
of massive blocks of limestone. 

Looking inland from the summit of this second 
tomb, I discovered on the next considerable emi- 
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nence a third tomb, composed of a square basement, 
surmounted by a circular pyramid. The basement 
was of limestone, the pyramid of petrified beach. 
The masonry was less massive. On the right are 
two other basements,—one square, the other cir- 
cular. All these monuments present the same 
general type. 

There can hardly be a doubt that they all con- 
tained circular chambers vaulted with horizontal 
courses, in the mode which I have already described. 
It is probable that all the chambers have been 
broken open and rifled. 

The manner in which the several tombs are 
grouped, seems hardly the result of chance. Their 
arrangement would seem to indicate that ad- 
vantage has been taken of the principal eminences, 
so as to make each tomb command a view of the 
one nearest to it. 

Thus they may have served as a chain of watch- 
towers, and for the communication of signals. 

The sites of the ancient tumuli in many parts of 
England seem to have been chosen with a similar 
view. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE ARCHITECTURE OF THE 
LION TOMB. 


By Mao Ro P: PuLwan, 


General appearance of the ruins ; circular chamber ; cells radiating 
from the centre ; architectural marbles ; arrangement of courses 
of the basement ; height and projection of podium ; arrangement 
of triglyphs ; shield probably placed between middle columns ; 
steps of the pyramid ; pedestal of the lion, its form and dimen- 
sions how determined ; vault of the chamber ; probable date 
of the Lion Tomb. 


Ow the first discovery of the Lion Tomb it pre- 
sented the appearance of a mass of ruins, in the 
centre of which was a block of masonry, about 30’ 
each way, and 18’ high. This block was built for 
the most part of petrified beach, laid in regular 
courses, of an average depth of 1’ 1”, and, as has 
been already stated, had been faced with marble. 
Upon the top lay an irregular heap of stones, 
which upon examination were found to be those 
of the upper part of the edifice, which had fallen in. 
Upon removing these stones, the circular chamber 
within was exposed to view. Its diameter was 
17’ 3”. On the level of the floor were found twelve 
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recesses, 3/ 4 high by 2’ 8” wide, and varying in 
length from 6’ to 77”. One of them, 3’ 6” high, and 
placed in the centre of the northern side, had evi- 
dently been the entrance to the chamber. The other 
eleven had been used for the reception of bodies. 

Around the tomb lay heaped a number of marbles 
which had formed the casing to this core. They 
were piled one upon another in the greatest con- 
fusion, and had evidently been pulled down and 
rolled over for the purpose of extracting the metal 
cramps with which they had been fastened together. 

Those heaps which were in the immediate 
vicinity of the monument having been removed, 
and the soil dug to the depth of a few feet, the 
lowest course was found iz situ. It was composed 
of large blocks, generally 6 long by 4’ and 5’ wide, 
and of the uniform thickness of 1’ 1”. The mea- 
surement of the course, taken from angle to angle, 
was 40° 3”. ‘There was a square sinking of the 
masonry at each joint, and a neatly-tooled draught, 
1+” round each sinking; the rest of the outer sur- 
face of the stones being rough hewn. The upper 
surface was smooth, and wpon it a tread of 64” in 
width was marked by a fine line. 

In close proximity to the building were found 
stones faced in a similar manner. Four or five 
of them were corner stones, corresponding in 
thickness with the step zm situ, already described ; 
others had a thickness of 3’ 6”, with a width varying 
from 2°2" to 1 2”. 

Now, there was good reason to suppose that these 
stones all belonged to the podiwm, or basement; 
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first, from their being found close to the face of the 
building; secondly, from the similarity of their 
dressing to that of the lower course tn sitw; 
thirdly, because there were corner-stones of this 
kind found, which could not have occupied a higher 
position on the building, as we know that there 
were angle columns. 

The masonry of the core was tolerably even 
until it reached the height of 6°10” above the lower 
course; here a block of marble, 1’ 2” in entire 
thickness, including the sinkings, projected from 
the face of the work 20”, at which length it had 
been broken off. Above it, a similar block existed 
at the angles, and in the centre of the course; the 
depth of this was 1’8”. <A stone corresponding 
in depth with this upper block was found near the 
building. This had a hollow moulding on its face, 
and had manifestly formed a cornice to some divi- 
sion of the structure, and, from its proximity to the 
face of the building and to the stones before men- 
tioned, there was good reason for supposing that 
it had formed the cornice of the podium. 

Five varieties of corner-stones were discovered. 
Three of these had the sinking for the joint on the 
lower edge only. One had the sinking both on the 
upper and lower edges, and another (the 3’ 6” stone) 
had neither sinking nor draught on the upper edge, 
but a line of drip on the upper surface distant 25” 
from the edge. 

The natural arrangement of these corner-stones 
is that shown in the Elevation (Plate LXITI.), as 
will be subsequently demonstrated, and, when put 

Il. 2 1 
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together, they give us a height of 8’, which will 
just oceupy the space between the course im situ 
and that before assumed to be the cornice of the 
podium. 

The height of the podiwm having been ascer- 
tained, the next thing to be considered was its 
projection. The masonry of the core above the 
supposed cornice of the podiwm measured from 
angle to angle, 28° 1”. At every two or three courses 
there were spaces, from which the drums of columns 
and the wall-stones had been torn out. Now, as the 
thicker wall-stones had evidently been tailed into 
the vacant spaces in the courses, it was evident 
that, by applying the thinnest wall-stone to .the 
general face of the masonry, the width of the tomb 
would be gained. The thinnest wall-stone was 1’ 6’, 
which, added to 28’ 1”,. gave 31° 1” for the size of 
the block of the building, exclusive of the columns. 
This dimension being assumed, the next point was 
to ascertain if the measurements of the architrave 
and triglyphs in any way confirmed it. <A sufficient 
number of drums were found to show that there 
had been four engaged columns on each face of the 
tomb. Near the north-west corner were found six 
drums of an angle column, of which the respective 
depths were 2’ 6", 2° 7", 2°34", 210%, 1’ 7”, 1° 10”. 
The diameters of these drums were not exactly to 
be ascertained, as they were unfluted with an irregu- 
larly hewn periphery, showing that the work had 
never been quite completed; but, by arranging 
them as well as the measurements would allow, a 
column with a height of between five and five and 
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a half diameters was obtained. The stones of the 
capitals and bases were fluted for a space of 4” ; 
the architrave and cornice were in good preser- 
vation, the lions’ heads of the cymatium were 
left in block. (See Plate LXV.) The metopes 
varied in dimensions, being respectively 1:71, 
1:89, 2°00 in width. I found that, if the angle- 
columns were placed so that the centres coin- 
cided with the outer face of the thinnest’ wall- 
stone, the triglyphs might be adjusted, so as to 
allow three triglyphs in the central intercolum- 
niation, and two triglyphs in each of the side inter- 
columniations. It will be seen on examination of the 
elevation that such an arrangement of the triglyphs 
tallies with the dimension already assumed as the 

size of the block of the building; namely, 31’ 1”. 
To return to the podiwm: upon a stone 1’,1” 
thick, with a slight nosing 14” wide, were found 
traces of the plan of the fluting, as though there 
had been a sinking to receive the lowest drum ; 
below this course came the cornice-stone of the 
podium, of which the projection was marked by a 
drip-line ; below the cornice-stone came a course 
which had a sinking both above and below ; under- 
neath this, again, came the 3’ 6” stone, on the 
upper surface of which was a drip-line 25” from the 
edge, showing that from this course commenced a 
gradual extension of the base. By placing below 
this, again, a 1’ 1” stone, and by arranging beneath 
this again two steps with a tread of 14” each, 
we gain a podium of height and projection appro- 
priate to the dimensions of the order. The wall- 
2L 2 
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stones which were placed between the columns 
were, like those of the stylobate, rough and un- 
dressed, with broad tooled draughts all round; 
some of these stones were 4° 7” high. ‘The courses 
did not correspond with those of the columns, 
for one of the drums of the inner columns was 
grooved halfway down its side, the lower part 
projecting to receive an adjoining wall-stone. The 
dotted lines on the elevations show those lines of 
the masonry joints which are conjectural. 

A shield 3’ 6” in diameter with a slight projec- 
tion, was found carved upon a detached stone; it 
was probably intended to receive an inscription, 
and its most appropriate position would seem to be 
between the middle columns. 

Having put together the building as far as the 
cornice, we come to the consideration of the part 
of the structure above it. On every side of the 
tomb were found blocks 1’ 1” thick, with treads 
marked upon them by fine lines. 

These treads were either 1’ 2?” or 10° wide; they 
all had nosings 62” wide, witha slight projection. 
These stones, which were very numerous, had ap- 
parently formed the steps of a pyramid with un- 
equal sides, hike that of the Mausoleum, for several 
corner-stones were found with treads of these two 
dimensions on them. 'The pyramid seems to have 
rested upon courses of isodomous masonry, form- 
ing a sort of attic; the corner-stones of these 
courses were found; they were finished in the 
same way as the pyramid steps—that is, with 
neatly-tooled faces—and on that account ap- 
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pear to have belonged to the upper part of the 
edifice. 

In order to obtain the height of the pyramid 
and the size of the platform, it will be necessary 
to consider, in the first place, what evidence there 
was as to the form of the pedestal upon which the 
lion was placed. A large stone, measuring 5° 4” by 
4’ 10” by 2’ 4”, was found, with a cornice on three 
sides of it consisting of a cyma with a square fillet 
above, anda bevelled margin at the top. The shape 
and dimensions of this stone showed that it had 
formed part of a pedestal for the lion. It had been 
hollowed out so as to diminish its weight, which 
would have been otherwise very great. Had the 
lion been placed immediately upon this pedestal, a 
portion of the figure would have been concealed by 
the projection of the cornice when seen from below, 
so that evidently a blocking of some kind must 
have been necessary. This was afterwards dis- 
covered in a solid slab of stone, measuring 5’ 44” 
by 2’ 43” wide and 17” thick, chamfered on the 
upper edge on two sides. It was found that two 
slabs of this dimension, when placed side by side, 
formed a plinth of the exact width—4 9” on 
the top—required between the lion and the 
hollow pedestal. Now, a pedestal with a cor- 
nice and blocking of this kind must have had 
a base. Portions of a bold cyma moulding (Plate 
LXVI., fig. 4) were discovered, but this was 
out of proportion to the upper cornice, and gave 
reason for the conclusion that there had been 
a sur-base, sub-plinth, or second pedestal, of 
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which the cyma was the base-mould. The 
only stone which could have formed the cornice 
of this second pedestal was one which had a fillet 
with a chamfer below projecting beyond the general 
face of the stone: this may have been left un- 
finished, as the tomb was never completed ; it is, 
therefore, shown as a cyma forming the cornice 
of the lower pedestal. 

It will be seen by reference to the Elevation that 
from their difference in scale the upper and lower 
pedestals require to be connected by an intermediate 
member. I have, therefore, introduced a step of 
slight projection between them. 

The circular chamber in the interior was covered 
with a vault laid in longitudinal courses. The 
crowning stone of this was found in the midst of 
the rubbish; it measured 6 33” in its upper 
diameter, and 5’ 4” in its lower diameter, and was 
2’ 2” in thickness. 

In considering the design of this monument, it 
must be borne in mind that it was situated on the 
summit of a cliff about two hundred feet high; and 
that, seen from below, the pedestal of the lion would 
be much foreshortened. 

Had the epithema been placed immediately upon 
the pyramid, or upon a low base, it would have been 
almost entirely concealed from the spectator who 
looked up at it from below by the projection of the 
cornice and the size of the pyramid. It has been 
shown (ale, pp. 491-98) that there is reason for 
supposing that this tomb was executed in the first 
half of the fourth century B.C. The flatness of 
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the echinus of the capital and the proportions of 
the column indicate a period of art consistent with 
such a date. The general character of the Order 
resembles that of a tomb at Labranda, as engraved 
in the Voyage Archéologique of Lebas* and which 
may possibly be that of Hekatomnus. In that case 
it would be contemporary in date with the Lion 
Tomb, if this latter commemorated the victory of 
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CHAPTER XXII. 


TOMB ON PENINSULA. ENVIRONS OF CNIDUS. 


Tomb on the Peninsula ; resemblance of its plan to that of an 
early Christian Church. Female statue, probably of Ceres. 
Sarcophagi ; inscription in honour of Lykethios ; fragment 
inscribed with the name of Theopompos ; tile graves ; skulls ; 
Tombs to the north-west of the Acropolis. Ancient road ; 
singular chasm, perhaps, an early Christian place of sepulture ; 
road from Cnidus to Yasikii ; line of ancient way marked by 
tombs on each side; Hellenic wall near Yasikéi ; Genoese 
Castle ; Chesmekii—ancient bridge ; Hellenic fortress called 
Koumya Kalessi ; tombs on the shore; inscription at Dum 
Galli ; district of Datcha. 


A LirrLe to the west of the city on the Penin- 
sula are some ruins marked “ Roman Tomb” in 
the Plan, and situated on rocky ground sloping 
down to the shore. 

I was led to explore this tomb, because within 
it part of a draped female statue in white marble 
was discovered by Corporal Spackman, R.E., soon 
after our establishment at Cnidus. 

After clearing away the brushwood, I proceeded 
to remove the soil and rubble, which had accumu- 
lated to the depth of several feet, when the form of 
the tomb became apparent. 

The plan, as will be seen (Plate LX-X.), resembles 
that of some of the early Christian churches. 

It consisted of a chamber, with a vestibule on the 
north, and an apse or alcove on the south. In each 
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side wall was a smaller apse or alcove. The walls 
were built of grouted rubble, which has probably 
been faced externally with ashlar-work. They were 
of considerable thickness, and must have supported 
a vault of grouted rubble, of which I found the 
remains lying on the floor of the tomb. 

In front of each of these three aleoves was a 
marble sarcophagus, 9’ long. The alcove on the 
west had contaimed the draped female figure, 
the discovery of which in the mass of brushwood 
had originally drawn my attention to this spot. 

The body of this statue, from the waist down- 
wards, I found in its original position, standing 
within the alcove on a marble pavement. ‘The 
lower part of the statue was in good condition. 

The upper portion of the figure appears to have 
been broken by the fall of the roof of the alcove. 

I found the breast and shoulders in one piece, 
the head in two pieces, and also part of the right 
arm and hand, and the left hand. 

The fragments which make up the upper part of 
the figure are in very bad condition. ‘The original 
surface of the sculpture is nearly destroyed, and 
enough only remains to indicate the motive of the 
figure. 

In the left hand of the statue are a poppy-head 
and ears of corn. These are the well-known attri- 
butes of Ceres. On the other hand, the head-dress 
is that in use among Roman ladies in the time of 
Domitian, when the hair was arranged over the 
forehead in a double row of formal curls. 

The statue is unquestionably of the Roman pe- 
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riod; and, judging from the character of the head- 
dress, I should imagine that the figure represents 
an Empress or some lady of the time in the cha- 
racter of Ceres, rather than the goddess herself. 
Such adaptations were very common in Roman art. 

The drapery of this figure is well composed, but 
the form is rather heavy, and the execution wanting 
in refinement. 

Great numbers of small lamps of the Roman 
period were found at the foot of this statue; they 
were all of coarse red unglazed ware. 

Of the three sarcophagi, the two marked A and 
B in the Plan had been ornamented with festoons, 
suspended at the angles from Satyrs’ heads, and 
sustained in the intervening space by naked boys 
standing on pilasters. (See Plates LXIX. LXXI., 
Lower View.) 

From these festoons depend bunches of grapes. 
Above these ornaments are two Gorgons’ heads in 
relief, between which on sarcophagus A is the 
bust of a draped male figure, doubtless a portrait of 
the person interred in the sarcophagus. (See Plate 
LXXI.) 

At the sides of the sarcophagi the festoons and 
bunches of grapes are continued; the backs are 
left plain. 

They are further ornamented with a cornice and 
a base, the mouldings of which have been very hap- 
pily adapted from the Tonic order. 

The bases are in a much better condition than 
the rest of the sarcophagi, being made of separate 
pieces of marble. 
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The third sarcophagus, C, is much plainer than 
the others. (See Plate LXX.) 

These sepulchral monuments are unquestionably 
of the Roman period. I should consider them to 
have been erected at the same date as the statue. 
The execution of the ornaments is coarse, and the 
design rather remarkable for a lavish display of 
decoration than for refinement of taste. But the 
general effect of the ornament was very rich, and 
these sumptuous examples of Roman art would 
have been well worthy of a place in the national 
collection, had they been in finer condition. 'The 
sides had been split in many places by the expan- 
sive foree of the roots of the brushwood, and the 
marble generally was in so unsound a state that the 
removal of the sarcophagi could only have been ac- 
complished by dividing them into many fragments, 
and packing all these separately, to be rejoined and 
repaired on their arrival at the British Museum. 

As I did not feel sure that the merit of these 
sculptures would have repaid the cost and trouble 
which their restoration would involve, I left the 
sarcophagi in situ after having removed the statue. 

This tomb having been long since rifled, the sar- 
cophagi were found quite empty, and only fragments 
of their massive lids remained. <A few pieces of 
very coarse unglazed red pottery and of Roman 
glass were met with in the rubbish of the tomb. 
I found one small fragment of painted ware with 
red ornaments on a black ground. This was very 
coarse, and the varnish much corroded, as in the 
latest specimens of Greek ceramography. 
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In the earth near the base of the statue I dis- 
covered several fragments of Greek inscriptions on 
thin slabs; and in the alcove behind the sarco- 
phagus, A, some larger and thicker pieces. 

All these appear to be copies of decrees. 

The three fragments (Plate XCIII., Nos. 45, 49, 
50) all relate to the same subject, and probably 
belong to the same inscription. All three make 
mention of a decree or decrees made by the 
Senate and people of Cnidus in honour of a certain 
Lykeethios, the son of Aristokleides. 

The substance of these decrees, so far as the in- 
scriptions in their present fragmentary state can be 
interpreted, is as follows :— 

A solemn proclamation, aveydpeucig, was to be 
made at the Dionysiac festival, that the Senate and 
people of Cnidus honoured with a crown the virtue 
and public services of Lykeethios. A commis- 
sioner was to be appointed, who was to receive 
from the president of the Senate, adeor7p, a sum of 
money for superintending the erection of a statue 
in honour of Lykzethios. This statue was to be set 
up with as little delay as possible. The decree was 
ratified by open vote, xesporovia, both in the Senate 
and the Assembly of the people, and carried in both 
bodies unanimously, ‘The inscription has recorded 
the number of votes given on this occasion, but the 
word representing this number has unfortunately 
been broken away from the edge of the stone. The 
person charged with the erection of the statue was 
Nikephoros, the son of Sophron.* 


« There is no proof that the statue which I found in the tomb 
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The other fragments (Plate XCIIT., Nos. 44, 46, 
47, 48) appear to form part of honorary decrees 
of like import ; but too small a portion of these 
inscriptions has been preserved to afford a de- 
tailed explanation of their purport. The name of 
Theopompos, the son of Artemidoros, occurs in 
INGRAT IY » 

The age of these decrees, so far as I can judge 
from the form of the letters, corresponds with that 
which I have assigned to the statue. The slabs of 
marble on which they are inscribed vary in thick- 
ness from 3” to 2”. They have evidently been fixed _ 
against the walls of the tomb, which, in the al- 
coves, has a wainscoting of marble veneers. 

Above this wainscoting the large alcove has been 
lined with stucco, ornamented with vertical crimson 
stripes, and, perhaps, other patterns. 

The walls were probably lined with veneers of 
coloured marbles, of which a number of pieces were 
found in the rubble, some of them cut into tri- 
angles and other geometrical forms. 

The sarcophagi rested on a step elevated above 
the floor of the chamber. This step and the floors 
of the alcoves were veneered with marble. 


is the one voted in this decree. It might rather be expected 
that the statue voted in honour of Lykethios would have been one 
of himself. 

5 See ante, p. 468. The occurrence of this name leads me to 
doubt whether the tomb can be considered as erected only to the 
memory of Lykethios, as I had at first supposed. Hence, in the 
titles of Plates LX X. LX XI., I have called these remains “Tomb 
in Peninsula,” instead of “Tomb of Lykethios,” the title used 
Plate LXIX. 
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The remainder of the chamber had a floor made 
of cement, composed of pounded brick. The vesti- 
bule was paved with coarse tessella. Between the 
sarcophagus A and the great alcove was a grave, 
and between the end of this sarcophagus and the 
side wall, another. Between the sarcophagus C 
and the side wall was a third grave (see the Plan). 
These graves were made of thick Roman tiles 
strongly cemented together. They have evidently 
been inserted. in the marble pavement at a period 
subsequent to the construction of the tomb, and 
form no part of the original design. 

In the grave at the back of the sarcophagus A 
were found a number of human skulls and bones, 
which must have been thrown into it when the 
sarcophagi and the other graves were plundered. 
The skulls appear to be those of young persons: 
the teeth in fine condition. 

In the earth which had accumulated over this 
grave, I found part of a small terminal figure, 
coarsely executed in marble. 

Having completely cleared out the interior of 
this tomb, I dug all round it externally as low 
as the foundations of the walls, but without find- 
ing anything to encourage me to explore this site 
further. It is probable from the appearance of the 
eround, that this part of the Peninsula was used 
as a cemetery, but I failed to discover any other 
tombs. 

Immediately to the north-west of the Acropolis 
is a conical hill, rather higher than the Acro- 
polis, and separated from it by a deep ravine 
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running east and west. The summit of this hill is 
a ridge about 100 paces long, on which is a rough 
wall of loose stones, which does not appear Hel- 
lenic. A small pillar of stones placed on the 
east end of the ridge was probably set up by the 
officers employed in the Admiralty Survey of this 
coast. Along the base of this hill facing the 
south-east, are foundations of Hellenic tombs 
built with squared stones. Among these is the 
ruin of a circular tower 9 8” in diameter, set 
on a square basement. On one side are four 
courses standing, making up together a height 
of 8. The masonry is good with fine joints. 
This has probably been a tomb. Near these tombs 
along the edge of the valley is a piece of road 
about 20’ broad, raised as a terrace with a loose 
stone wall on each side, the masonry of which does 
not appear Hellenic. ‘This road crosses a singular 
chasm in the rock, and then keeps to the north 
for a few yards further, after which we lost trace 
of it. 

To the south it probably went along the valley 
opposite to the Acropolis Hill, entering the city 
at the north-west angle. 

The length of the chasm crossed by this road is 
53. It runs north north-west by south south- 
east, narrowing gradually to the south. Its sides 
are formed by the natural rock lined with a coarse 
stucco made of tile. It is entered on the south by 
a narrow passage, 21’ long, which was crossed by 


¢ The position of the tombs and ancient road is marked in the 
Map, Plate XLUX., which is taken from the Admiralty chart. 
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the ancient road already noticed. At the southern 
extremity of the passage, the rock on each side is 
eut in steps to receive foundations, probably of a 
bridge for the road. At the distance of 19° from 
the mouth of the chasm, it is crossed by a wall 
2’ wide. At its northern extremity the chasm is 
closed by another wall 18’ wide. Both these walls 
are of rubble masonry, without mortar; the stones 
are small and carelessly fitted. The present depth 
of this chasm in the deepest part is 33’, but it 
appears to have been partially filled up with frag- 
ments of rock fallen from above. 

The stucco on the sides runs as low as the 
bottom of the chasm. From the character of the 
masonry I should infer that the walls were of the 
Byzantine period; but it is difficult to imagine for 
what purpose the chasm was used, unless it was 
an early Christian place of sepulture. 

On the opposite side of the valley, and east by 
north of the high conical hill, is an eminence, on 
the top of which is a double circle of rough stone 
walls. The diameter of the inner circle is about 
60’; of the outer about 102’. In the centre of the 
inner circle are rectangular foundations built of 
the same rough stone. 

Below this, as we descended the hill, we found 
remains of. an outer circular wall of similar ma- 
sonry, which inclosed the whole, and the diameter 
of which was about 215. These walls are so 
roughly put together that they may have been an 
old sheepfold, mandra. 


An hour from Cnidus on the shore opposite 
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Budrum is Barkas, the road to which was due east 
through the valley at the back of the Acropolis. 
Here are Byzantine ruins and the outline of an 
ancient harbour and sea-wall now filled up. This 
harbour lies along the shore, and is about 150 
yards long. The sea-wall crops up above the 
shingle. In the Byzantine ruins are squared 
blocks of marble and limestone, and west of these re- 
mains is a square Greek tomb of isodomous masonry 
about 16° each way. About one hour and a half 
beyond Barkas is Kilik. Here are also Byzan- 
tine ruins inhabited at present by Greek shepherds. 
On the left of the road I observed on an eminence 
a wall of squared stones, apparently atomb. From 
Kilhk to Yasikéi the road turns from north to 
south. The country from Cnidus to Killik is sin- 
eularly barren, surrounded by high mountains 
and full of ravines, with much brushwood and but 
little cultivation. From Killik to Yasikéi the 
country opens out into a rich valley planted with 
the vallonea and almond-tree. 

From Cnidus to Yasik6i, distant about two hours, 
the direct road follows very closely the line 
of the ancient Way which passes through the 
Eastern Cemetery. (See Plate XLIX.) From the 
point where this Way ceases to be visible on 
the surface of the ground, it may be traced by 
the remains of tombs on each side of the modern 
road, of which there is a succession till within half 
an hour of Yasikéi. These ruins all consist of 
square or circular basements, which have probably 
been surmounted by pyramidal or conical strue- 

We 2 M 
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tures like the lion tomb. Half an hour from. 
Yasik6i, on the right-hand side of the road, are 
the remains of a circular tomb, 72’ in diameter, 


of isodomous Hellenic masonry. In the centre 


of this tomb an aperture has been forcibly 
made, through which it has been opened and 
plundered. 

This hole, which is large enough to admit a 
man’s body, opens into a grave or passage, the 
sides and roof of which are composed of. large 
ashlar stones. A few yards to the north of this 
tomb a wall of good Hellenic masonry forms one 
of the sides of a Turkish house. ‘This wall has 
been part of another tomb, the basement of 
which measured 18’ from east to west and 102’ 
from north to south. 

In the road close by was a large limestone 
block, perhaps an architrave of the tomb. On it 
were the remains of an inscription, which, from the 
form of the letters, was probably of the time of 
Pericles. I distinguished the words— 


Karrsorgarov Guyarpog . . . x AEUS 


/ 
Yuvarnas, 


As we approached Yasikéi we skirted on our 
right a small stream, along the right bank of which 
was a long line of Hellenic wall beautifully fitted 
with polygonal masonry, and evidently intended 
to support the land from the undermining action 
of the stream. Beyond this stream on our right 
was an isolated steep hill, on the summit of which 
are the remains of a Genoese or Turkish castle, 
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ealled Assar Kalessi,“ consisting of rough walls, 
built with mortar. 

This hill commands a fine view. On the sea 
side may be seen Rhodes, Chalce, Telos, Nisyros. 
It is distant half an hour to the south of Yasik6i. 

The first part of the route from Cnidus to this 
village passes through a barren and mountainous 
country. Near Yasikéi we came to a grove of 
vallonea oaks. The village consists of about 
twenty houses, with a population of about 100 
souls. 

From Yasikéi we proceeded to Chesmekéi, dis- 
tant two hours from Cnidus. Between Yasik6i 
and this place the road passes through an olive- 
ground, succeeded by a wilder and more moun- 
tainous district where the pine begins to appear. 

In the plain, three quarters of a mile east of 
Chesmek6i, we fell in with an ancient road run- 
ning east and west along the length of the valley, 
which we identified as the road which passes 
through the eastern cemetery at Cnidus in the di- 
rection of this village. (See the Map, Plate XLIX.) 

Following this piece of road, near Chesmek6i 
we came to the remains of an ancient bridge which 
has been formed by horizontal courses of stones 
laid so as gradually to approach each other, and 
forming a triangular opening instead of an arcli. 

One side only of the bridge remains. 

The roadway leading to the bridge from either 
side has been supported by walls, the courses of 
which terminate abruptly against the mass of 


4 Marked “ Mid. Age Fortress” in the Map, Plate XLIX, 
2M 2 
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masonry, which constitutes the bridge itself, and 
which apparently has been built against, not 
bonded into them. The masonry is isodomous, 
with blocks of a moderate size; the material 
is blue limestone brought from the neighbouring 
hills. The roadway over the bridge is 24’ wide. 
The road is continued at the same width from 
either end of the bridge through a cutting in the 
rock. This bridge is certainly Hellenic.* 

About a mile to the south of this bridge is an 
Hellenic castle, marked in the Map, now called 
Koumya Kalessi. This fortress is on a rocky emi- 
nence, which on the south overlooks the sea towards 
Rhodes and Symi, and on the north commands the 
ancient road and bridge, and the plain beyond it. 
The walls are massive, with polygonal masonry. On 
the south side is a very perfect gateway, in the 
sides of which, at the height of about 5’, are two 
holes in the masonry to receive a bar. Inside the 
fortress are several buildings of the Byzantine 
period, constructed with rubble and conerete ma- 
sonry: one of these is a chapel. Here is also a 
pear-shaped cistern. ‘To the south of the fortress 
a fertile valley stretches down to the sea, planted 
with vallonea and almond-trees. On the east side 
of this valley, at the foot of the hills, is a broken 
marble sarcophagus, about 10° long, with grotesque 
masks at the angles. The style is very late Roman. 
It appears to have been thrown down from a tomb 
above, of which part of the conerete basement 

¢ For the description of two bridges supposed to be Hellenic 


see Mure’s Tour in Greece, 1842, 11, p. 248. 
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remains. Continuing along the shore in an eastern 
direction, we came to the Byzantine ruins marked 
in the Map and Admiralty Chart. 

On the road from Cnidus to Datscha, at the dis- 
tanee of four hours from the former, and four and 
a half from the latter place, is a ravine called Dum 
Gail. 

In this ravine is an isolated mass of limestone 
rock weighing, probably, about 200 tons. A por- 
tion of the face of this rock, about 5’ square, is 
wrought nearly smooth; and on it in letters 9” 
long is inscribed the word HPQIOY, above which 
a rude circle is incised. This inscription probably 
extended further to the left, where the rock is 
broken away. From the form of the Q, the date - 
of this inscription is, probably, not later than the 
time of Alexander the Great. 

Hast of this point I did not explore the pen- 
insula; but Lieutenant Smith, who paid several 
visits to Datscha, the residence of the Aga of the 
district, has embodied the following observations 
in a Report of one of his tours :— 

“About twenty miles from Cnidus, on the 
northern shore of the Dorian Peninsula, is a 
prominent point marked in the maps as Cape 
Shuyun, and west of this is an open bay. The 
part of the peninsula I traversed is that lying 
between this bay and the larger one on the south 
side, opposite the island of Symi. From the 
first-mentioned bay, which may be called the Bay 
of Karakéi, westward to Cape Krio, the moun- 
tains are high and precipitous. From the Bay of 
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Karak6i, however, as far east as Cape Emeji, the 
land is comparatively low, rising gradually from 
the shore on both sides to a range of low hills in the 
centre. 

‘Cape Shuyun itself is a bluff headland, and 
Cape Emeji is formed by a remarkably fine moun- 
tain, rising abruptly from the sea on the north and 
south, and from the low land to the east between 
it and Cape Shuyun. From Cape Emeji eastward 
to the Dorian Isthmus the mountains, though 
not so high, are similar in character to those 
between the Bay of Karakéi and Cape Krio. On 
the low hills between the Bay of Karakéi and the 
Gulf of Symi are several villages, of which the 
principal are Ellakéi, Datscha, Baturkéi, and Kara- 
kéi. ‘The first three are on the southern side of the 
hills, and Karak6i is on the northern. ‘The valleys 
on both sides, between the hills and the shore, are 
very fertile and well cultivated, producing large 
crops of figs, olives, and vallonea. There is a 
very good harbour for caiques on the western side 
of the large bay on the south, called Datscha Scala. 

“The only ancient remains I saw were those of 
a wall on the sea-shore, two or three miles east of 
Datscha Scala. ‘This wall has its foundation at the 
water’s edge, and is still 12’ or 14 high. It is built 
of large isodomous blocks without mortar. Near 
this, and also on the shore of the Gulf of Karak6i, 
are remains of much later date, probably Byzantine. 
The position of the sea-wall corresponds with that 
of Acanthus, as laid down in Kiepert’s map.” 
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EXPEDITION TO BRANCHIDA. 
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Visit to Branchide in the “ Supply ;” notice of Branchide in the 
“TJonian Antiquities ;” statues in the Sacred Way ; character 
of the site; description of the several figures ; inscriptions ; 
second visit to Branchide in 1858; removal of the statues ; 
excavations on the Sacred Way ; tombs; inscription by sons of 
Anaximander ; probable date of the Branchide statues ; their 
Egyptian character ; early connection of Ionia with Egypt ; 
tradition respecting Theodoros and Telekles. 


In October 1857, the “Supply” having to proceed 
to Malta, I took advantage of that opportunity of 
visiting Geronta near Miletus, the site of the 
ancient Branchide, celebrated for its Temple and 
Oracle of Apollo Didymeus. 

My principal object in this excursion was to 
obtain photographs and drawings of certain archaic 
statues still remaining at the side of the Sacred 
Way which anciently led up to the Temple. 

I therefore took with me Corporal Spackman, 
R.E., and the photographic apparatus, and having 
been landed by the ‘“‘ Supply” in the island of Ca- 
lymnos, which lies opposite to Geronta, I crossed 
over in a Greek vessel which was most kindly lent 
to me for this purpose by Mr. Antonio Maillé, a 
Greek merchant residing at Calymnos. 
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The Temple of Apollo at Branchidee has been 
fully delineated and described in the first volume of 
the “Tonian Antiquities,”’* but the statues which 
formed the principal object of my visit are noticed 
in that work in a very cursory manner. ‘They are 
described as ranged in a line with ancient sarco- 
phagi along both sides of the Sacred Way which 
led up to the Temple of Apollo from the north- 
west, and their several positions are marked in Sir 
William Gell’s plan of the environs of the Temple.” 

It is further stated in the “ Ionian Antiquities,”’ 
p. 48, that on the bases of these statues are inscrip- 
tions in very ancient characters; but no copies of 
such inscriptions are given, nor any delineation of 
the statues themselves, except in a small vignette, 
ibid. p. 29. 

This engraving,’ which gives a general view of the 
ancient remains in the Sacred Way, though not a 
true representation of the site, serves to show 
the peculiar character of the statues. They are exe- 
cuted in a style presenting so strong a resemblance 
to the Egyptian as to suggest the idea that they 
were the work of Greek artists who had been 
educated in Egypt. 

The country traversed by the Sacred Way forms 
part of an uninclosed district round the Temple, 


4 Tonian Antiquities, Part i. c. 3, pp. 30—8d2. 

DL bad tile uk 

¢ Republished by K. O. Mueller, Denkmaeler d. A. Kunst. i. 
taf. 9, fig. 33. A more accurate view of three of these statues is 
given in the notice of the Sacred Way by L. Ross, in Gerhard’s 
Denkmaeler, Forschungen, &c. Berlin, 1849. No. 13, Taf. xiii. 
pp. 130-1, 
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and may be deseribed as a rolling plain, which, on 
the north-west side, descends by easy slopes and 
ridges towards the sea. 

On reference to the Plan (Plate LX XVI.) it will 
be seen that the Way, commencing at a_ short 
distance from the Temple of Apollo, may be traced 
for a length of about 580 yards in a. north-west 
direction towards a small harbour, which must 
have been the ancient port of Branchidze. Through- 
out this length the line of the Way has been 
bounded by basements, statues, and stone coffins, 
or sori, many of which objects still remain in posi- 
tion on the south-west side of the Way. 

At the distance of rather more than 300 yards 
from the Temple, the line of the Way is marked by 
aridge running to the north-west, and deepening 
as it advances. 

The ground to the south of this ridge is, for some 
distance, a level platform or terrace. North of 
the ridge the ground sinks, forming a hollow. 

This feature of the ground is shown in the Sec- 
tion (Plate LXXVI.), and the accompanying View, 
taken from the south-eastern end of the Way. 

Along the ridge may be traced a continuous line 
of wall, the statues being placed at intervals in 
front of this wall, and buried in the soil. In 
some cases only the base of the neck was visible; 
in others the soil did not rise higher than the lap 
of the figure. 

It was therefore necessary, before taking pho- 
tographs, to remove the earth which had accu- 
mulated round each figure. As I had only two 
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Turkish workmen with me, and could obtain no 
assistance from the Greeks of the neighbouring 
village, this operation occupied some days. 

The statues may be thus generally described. 
They are all seated in chairs. Their original height 
must have averaged rather more than five feet. 
They are all, with one exception, headless. The 
figures are all clad in a talaric chiton, over which is 
a peplos, the arrangement of which differs in each 
figure. 

They may be severally thus described * :— 

No. 1 (Plate LXXIV., figure on the right).— 
This figure differs from the rest in the arrangement 
of the drapery. The peplos, as will be seen, passes 
diagonally across the legs and knees, and winds 
round the thighs in a horizontal fold across the lap. 

The folds of the ehiton are strongly marked on 
the body. The sleeves terminate at the elbow, but 
below this point an outer sleeve hangs down at the 
back of the arm. ‘The left hand is preserved. 

No. 2 (Plate LXXV., furthest figure on the right). 
—This figure is in good condition, and has the left 
hand better preserved than the rest. The peplos is 
wound diagonally across the body; the ends fall 
vertically over the left shoulder; one end reaches 
halfway down the ealf. 

No. 3 (Plate LXXYV., second figure on the left). 
—This figure is in fair condition; the left hand is 
preserved. The folds of the chifon are very distinct 

“ The numbers attached to the several descriptions correspond 


with those by which the positions of the statues are marked in 
the Plan. 
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on the breast and right arm, and converge to a 
point on the right shoulder where the chiton has 
been fastened. 

The front of the chair is ornamented with a kind 
of pilaster similar to those represented in early 
vases. ‘This appears to have been surmounted by a 
projecting capital, now broken away. (See the cut, 
No. 1.) On the left side of the chair a portion of 
the lower panel has been left rough, as if unfinished. 
This side and the back of the chair are cracked, and 
have been anciently mended with lead. 

=e Gy No. 4.—This fig- 

eb AN ure has the should- 
ers and breast bro- 
ken away; the left 


hand rests on the 
knee. The chiton is 
wrought in narrow 
vertical folds on the 
right side. The 
sleeves have oblique 
folds, as if hanging 
loose. Down the 
outside of the sleeves 


} runs a vertical seam, 
“<= ornamented with 


eek te. Meeanderspat-iae 

No. 2. No. 1. 
tern. At the back of the chair is an inscription 
(Nixy TPaadtxov), cut on the top rail.” The front of 
the chair is ornamented similarly to that of the last 
figure. (See the cut, No. 2.) 


¢ Plate XCVIL, No. 73. 
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No. 5 (Plate LX XIV.).—In this figure the peplos 
passes under the right arm. A narrow fold falls 
from over the left shoulder on to the lap. The 
peplos is carried round the legs as far as the bottom 
of the calf. The chiton fits close to the body, 
reaching to the base of the neck. Down the outside 
of the sleeves is a broad Meeander stripe, which 
makes a return at the hem.’ Below this appears 
the edge of the sleeves of some under-garment. 

Part of the left hand remains. This figure is 
superior to most of the others in execution. The 
anatomy, particularly about the breast and shoul- 
ders, is more correctly rendered. 

On the chair is an inscription (Plate XCVILI., 
No. 72), which is graven on two adjacent sides of 
the chair in two lines, of which one appears on 
the front; the other is on the return face, or left- 
hand side of the chair. The lines are written 
boustrophedon, that is to say, alternately from right 
to left and from left to right. 

We learn from this inscription that the statue 
is the portrait of Chares, the son of Klesis, the 
ruler of Teichioessa, and that it is a dedication to 
Apollo. 'Teichioessa, or Teichiousa, as we know from 
Thucydides, viii. 26, 28, was a fortress near Miletus. 

The name “ Chares, son of Klesis,’’ does not, as 
far as I know, occur in any ancient historian. 
He was probably one of the régavva, who ruled 
many of the Greek cities on the western coast of 
Asia Minor in the sixth and fifth centuries B.C., 
and of whom Herodotus mentions several. 


' This Meander, of which there are but faint traces, and which 
has probably been coloured, is not shown in the engraving. 
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No. 6.—The right hand of this figure is nearly 
perfect, and part of the left hand remains. Both 
hands rest on the knees. The peplos is wound 
round the body, passing under the right arm. On 
the left rail of the chair is an inscription contain- 
ing part of the name of an artist in archaic cha- 
racters. (Plate XCVII., No. 71.) This figure is 
treated in a very monotonous and conventional 
manner. 

No. 7.—This figure wears a talaric chiton ; the 
peplos falls over the knees to the bottom of 
the calf. The shoulders and chest are broken 
away. 

No. 8.—This is a female figure, and on a smaller 
scale than the rest. The chiton has sleeves reach- 
ing below the elbow, and looped down the arm. 
Over it is a diploidion reaching nearly to the 
knees. This figure is much decayed. The left 
shoulder and arm are broken away. At the back 
of the ‘chair is an inscription consisting of at 
least five lines. The writing is very irregular, 
and nearly effaced, and appears to have been added 
to the marble at a period long subsequent to that 
of the statue itself. 

All these figures are placed in a line running 
from south-east to north-west. At the back of two 
or three in the centre of the row is a foundation 
wall of concrete and rubble, apparently of Byzan- 
tine construction, and running parallel with the 
row of figures. 

At the side of No. 5 was found a square base, a 
plan of which, marked I, with a section of its 
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moulding, is given Plate LXXVI. ‘This may be 
the base of the statue by the side of which it is 
placed. 

All the chairs have had brackets, projecting about 
three inches in front, so as to form capitals to the 
pilaster. These have been broken away, except in 
the case of No. 1, where a single bracket has been 
preserved. 

In several of the statues the upper panel at 
the side of the chair is made convex, so as to 
represent the cushion on which the figure is 
seated. The sides of these cushions are orna- 
mented with the Meeander and zigzag patterns, 
which were probably painted. These are represented 


in the accompanying cuts. In the rest, this panel 
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is flat, so that the chair appears solid, without a 
detached arm. 

To the north-east of the row of figures already 
described, I discovered two more lying half-con- 
cealed in the soil. Of these, one was a female 
figure, No. 9 (Plate LXXV., last figure on the left), 
wearing a talaric chiton and a diploidion. She is 
seated in a chair, one hand resting on each knee. 
Her head is broken away at the neck; the hair falls 
in long tresses. The breasts are well formed and 
youthful. The chiton has sleeves falling below the 
elbow at the back of the arm. The chair has been 
roughly tooled at the side; in front there is no 
rail. The feet are broken away. 

No. 10 (Plate LXXV.).—This was discovered 
at the distance of fifteen paces to the north-east 
of the ridge. The head was preserved, but the 
features destroyed. The hair falls in long tresses 
down the neck. ‘The dress is a talarice chiton with 
sleeves, and a peplos differing in the arrangement 
of the folds from that of the others. It crossed 
the left shoulder, being brought over the knees, 
and thence to the back in curved lines. The 
general composition is ungraceful, and the propor- 
tions of the figure heavy and coarse. The ear 
is well formed, and finished with some care. ‘The 
feet are wanting; they have been sculptured on a 
separate piece of marble. 

At the distance of 118 paces to the north-west 
of the figure No. 8, are a colossal lion, No. 11, and 
a sphinx, No. 12. 

The sphinx I found above ground, greatly muti- 
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lated; it is female; the head is wanting, and the 
surface generally in bad condition. 

The lion had been nearly buried in the soil. 
The head is wanting. On the hind quarter is an 
oblong mark, apparently, a monogram composed 
of several letters, but which I was unable to 
decipher. 

Along the back of the lion runs an inscription in 
five lines (Plate XCVII., No. 66), the greater part 
of which has been read, though not without diffi- 
culty. The inscription contains a dedication of 
certain statues, éyermara, as a tenth to Apollo by 
several persons,.of whom the names are not very 
legible. 

This inscription is written in the doustrophedon 
manner. I shall subsequently show that it is an- 
terior in date to the Persian war, and probably 
belongs to a still earlier period. 

These are all the statues which I could dis- 
cover on the site of the Sacred Way. It would 
appear, however, that at the time of Sir William 
Gell’s visit one more existed, which has been since 
buried in the soil or destroyed. 

This figure is represented on the left-hand side 
of the vignette cited ante, p. 528. In this engraving 
the upper part of the statue is broken away; on 
the side of the chair is a dedication of certain 
statues to Apollo by Hermesianax.® 

On removing the earth from the statues for the 
purpose of taking photographs of them, I found 


& Originally published by Leake, Asia Minor, p. 239. See also 
Boeckh, C. I. No. 39. 
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that it was impossible to protect these interesting 
monuments from wanton injury. Some of the 
Greek inhabitants of Geronta came in the night 
during my stay, and scored the back of the lion 
with their knives in such a manner as greatly to 
increase the difficulty of reading the inscription. 

On my return to Budrum in November, 1857, 
I stated in a report to the Earl of Clarendon, 
that the statues on the Sacred Way, from their 
remote antiquity and the historical associations 
connected with the site where they were found, 
would form a most interesting addition to the 
sculpture gallery in the British Museum, while, 
on the other hand, in their present position, they 
were exposed to further mutilation, and, most 
probably, to ultimate destruction. 

Her Majesty's Government did not fail to re- 
cognize the importance of these monuments as a 
national acquisition; and a firman having been 
obtained from the Porte, through the intervention 
of His Excellency Sir Henry Bulwer, by which I 
was authorized to remove the statues, I proceeded 
to Geronta in the “ Supply” in the month of 
August, 1858. I took with me Corporal Jenkins, 
R.E., and sixty Turkish labourers from Cnidus, and 
a good supply of tools and appliances of all kinds. 

On arriving at Geronta, I lost no time in 
transporting to the shore, and preparing for 
embarkation, the ten statues already described, 
with the lion and the sphinx. The distance from 
the Sacred Way to the place of embarkation, a 
small harbour ealled Kara IK6i, was about three 

ne 2N 
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miles; but, as the road down to the coast was an 
easy incline, and we were provided with excellent 
four-wheeled trucks, the twelve statues were con- 
veyed to Kara K6i in as many days. 

After accomplishing this principal object of our 
expedition, I made some partial excavations along 
the course of the Sacred Way, of which the results 
were as follows. 

It has been already stated that behind the row 
of statues a continuous line of wall may be traced, 
marking the edge of the ridge, which runs to the 
north-west along the side of the Way. 

Commencing from the south-eastern extremity 
of the Way, I laid bare this wall for a considerable 
length. Its width in this part was 3° 9”; its ma- 
sonry was regular, but did not seem to be Hellenic. 

After tracing the wall for 738° to the north- 
west, I found its line interrupted by a concrete 
foundation" of an oblong form, 8’ 6” from north- 
east to south-west, and 7 4” from south-east to 
north-west. ‘Towards the north-east this founda- 
tion had been faced with a large slab, of a kind of 
limestone. On turning over this slab, I found on 
one face a most interesting inscription im archaic 
Greek characters, containing a dedication by the 
sons of Anaximander of some work of art executed 
by an artist called Terpsikles (Pl. XCVII. No. 67). 

This slab was in length about 7, being broken 
at one end; its width was 2’ 8”. The mortar of 
the conerete was of an extreme hardness; we 
broke it up to the depth of 2’ 6”, without finding 


h Marked A in the Plan. 
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anything below. There can hardly be a doubt that 
it was Byzantine. The inscribed stone was evidently 
taken from some earlier structure, the face of the 
inscription having been bedded in the concrete. 

Immediately to the north-west of this basement 
was a square foundation, 7 5” each way, built of 
marble blocks, evidently taken from some earlier 
Greek edifice. The masonry of this basement 
seemed also to be Byzantine. Its position is 
marked B in the Plan. 

Continuing to advance from the foundations, 
A B, to the north-west, I left a space of 53’ of 
ridge unexplored. Thence the excavations were 
resumed, and the wall was exposed for a length 
of 85’, at which distance occurred a break of 5’ 
for the insertion of one of the seated figures. 
After this interruption the wall continued for 34/ 
to the north-west, where another gap of 5’ occurred, 
for the insertion of a statue. Beyond this, to the 
north-west, another line of wail took the place of 
the previous one for a length of 16% The masonry 
of this was very massive, and appeared to be 
Hellenic. It may have been the side of a very 
large basement. One stone in this wall was 11’ 9” 
long, 3° wide, and 1’ thick; another was 10’ long, 
2’ 8” wide, and 113” thick. 

After this, the old wall ran on for 18’ further to 
the north-west. In this part it was 2’ 9” thick, and 
1’ 8” high. Beyond this point, distant about 300’ 
from the place where we commenced on the south- 
east, I met with no further trace of the wall. 

Seventy-four feet to the south-west of basements 

2N 2 
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A, B, and a little to the south .of the line of 
wall, was an oblong base, C, which appeared to be 
Hellenic. It was composed externally of four slabs, 
fitted together like a box; the interior was filled 
up with solid masonry. The slabs forming the 
sides were housed into the end slabs. 

The exterior dimensions of this basement, from 
north-west to south-east, were 7’ 13” by 4° 1” from 
north-east to south-west. The thickness of the 
slabs was 1’ 3”. They stood on a moulded plinth, 
raised by three steps above the foundation course. 
(See the Profile of Basement C, Plate LXXVI.) 
The entire height of the base, inclusive of the 
steps, was 6. The faces of the slabs externally 
were well chiselled, except at the back which was 
left rough. Two small fragments of a small draped 
figure in terra-cotta of the best period of Greek 
art were found at the side of this tomb. 

While tracing the line of wall along this ridge, 
I explored the ground immediately to the north- 
east of it, which, as I have previously stated, is on 
a lower level than the ground at the back of the 
wall. <At the distance of 88’ to the north-west of 
basements A, B, and 14 to the north-west of base- 
ment C, we found the southern kerbstones of 
the Way still in position. They consisted of a 
single course of rough blocks well jointed together, 
with headers at intervals. 

These blocks were large. One of them measured 
4’ 4”, by 14° width, by 1’ thickness. They were 
laid on the native rock. A depth of 3’ 6” of earth 
had accumulated over them. 
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We traced this line of kerbstones for 133’ to the 
north-west. At its south-eastern extremity, the 
interval between the kerb and the wall was 3’ 4”; 
from this point onwards the distance of the kerb 
diminished to 1’ 1” inch. The ground on the other 
side of the kerbstones was dug in many places with 
a view of ascertaining the width of the roadway. 
No other part, however, of the original pavement 
remained in position. It was probably composed 
of polygonal blocks, adjusted to one another with 
nicety, as in the masonry ealled Cyclopean. 

At Tusculum, and other places in the neigh- 
bourhood of Rome may be seen good examples of 
such polygonal pavement. The native rock over 
which the Sacred Way is laid has been levelled to 
form its bed. 

From the point where our excavation of the 
wall terminates, the ridge continued to run on to 
the north-west. ‘Thirty-three yards beyond this 
point we laid bare a basement, D. This was placed 
north-west and south-east. Its dimensions were 
as follows: Exterior length from south-east to 
north-west, 11/10”; from south-west to north-east, 
11’. Interior dimensions, south-east to north-west, 
7 6’; south-west to north-east, 6 2”. Within this 
inclosure were found two skulls, and bones of the 
arm and leg. In the centre was an oblong slab, 
pierced with a round hole, and laid on the earth. 
(See the Plan, Plate LX XVI.) 

This basement, in form and dimensions, and in the 
moulding with which it was ornamented, is very 
similar to the one at the side of the figure of Chares. 
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From this point onwards to the north-west the 
line of the Way could be traced by the seated 
figures placed at intervals, and by two plain sor. 
Beyond the furthest of the seated figures, the Way 
is marked by a depression in a natural ridge. 

This hollow appears to be the result of artificial 
cutting. The north-east side of the roadway is 
bounded by a raised causeway, composed ofa single 
course of large slabs of freestone, 6” thick, and 
with an average width of 3°9”. These slabs are 
laid flush with the present surface of the field. 

The causeway continues along the side of the 
roadway for about 70’; the interval between the 
causeway and the row of figures opposite to it, is 
about 25’. The two figures (Nos. 9 and 10 of the 
Plan) were found about the same distance from the 
south-western margin of the Way, and a little to 
the north-west of the causeway. The general 
width of the roadway was, therefore, probably 
about 20’, and the statues probably formed an 
avenue leading up to the Temple. 

To the north-west of the cutting through the 
ridge, the soil deepens over the native rock. 
Though the road itself does not appear as a distinct 
feature in the ground, its onward course may be 
traced by large foundations at intervals. 

At the distance of 140 yards from basement D 
was afragment of wall E, the stones of which were 
squared and dressed, but the masonry was irregular, 
and did not appear Hellenic. 

Lhe direction of this wall was nearly south and 
north. Tts length was 6. Tt was composed of two 
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courses, each 1’ 2” high. These courses rested on 
a foundation of concrete. At the distance of 10° 
to the south-east of this was a fragment of base- 
ment of Hellenic masonry, F, which measured 
24° in length, by a width of 11’ 6”. The largest 
stone in position in this basement was 4’ long, 4’ 6” 
wide, and 9” thick. 

Adjoining this, on the south-east, were the 
remains of a stone soros, very much broken, 
measuring in length 8 9”, in width 4°. The lid 
was lying close to it, presenting the usual trian- 
gular section. Its length was 9 6”, its width 4, 
its thickness 1'5”. In a line with this lid, 1’ 10” 
to the east of it, was a foundation running to 
the south-east, with a return at right angles to 
the south-west. The length of this wall was 4’ 3”, 
its thickness 1’ 1”, its width 2’. 

Twenty-two feet to the north-west of the wall, E, 
was the spot where the lion and sphinx were 
found. It is probable that the Way passed im- 
mediately over this spot, and to the north of 
basements E, F, making a slight bend here to 
the south. Pursuing its traces westward, at about 
80 yards onwards I found the line of the Way 
marked by a large oblong basement, G. (See the 
Plan of this, Plate LXXVI.) Its height is 2° 6”. 
It is built of massive blocks, one of the largest of 
which measures 10’ by 3’ 2”, by 18” thickness. 

All round the basement are two courses, in- 
cluding the foundation course, which is laid on 
earth and small stones. On the south side a third 
course still remains in position. ‘The stones of 
this upper course are 2° 3” thick. 
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The dimensions of the basement are 19° 3” by 
14° 9”. Beyond this area the foundation course 
extends so as to form an external margin about 2’ 
wide on every side, except the south, where it has 
been displaced. 

The width of the courses was 3’ 4”. They in- 
closed an oblong area without pavement. In the 
centre of this area was a slab, 4/ 3” by 3’ 5”, by 8° 
thickness, placed on the earth on a level only a few 
inches lower than that of the walls of the enclosure, 
and set in a direction parallel with them. In the 
centre of the stone was a circular hole, 14” 
in diameter. <A similar stone was found in the 
centre of basement D, as I have already described. 

The masonry in this basement is not good, but 
from the great size of the blocks it may be inferred 
that they are ancient. Perhaps they originally 
belonged to some early tomb, and have been re- 
constructed after being thrown down. On the 
second course is a moulding, of which a section is 
given Plate LX XVI., and which does not appear to 
have been finished. Within the enclosure the 
geround was dug to a depth of 2° below the founda- 
tions, but no remains were found. On the north 
side of the basement, at the distance of 6’, was a 
line of rough pavement which may be the edge 
of the Way, but the stones were not massive or 
well set, as in the line of kerb to the south-east 
previously described. 

Basement G was the furthest point to the 
north-west to which our excavations were con- 
tinued, Within a few yards to the north-west 
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of G was another smaller basement, which we did 
not explore. At the distance of about 100 yards 
to the north-west the stratum of rock under the 
soil terminates abruptly, forming a step or brow, 
through which the Way appears as a cutting shown 
in Gell’s map. Below this crest to the north-west 
the ground slopes for some distance. After passing 
through the cutting, some plain sori, of the Roman 
period, and several basements similar in plan to 
G, mark the south-western side of the Way for a 
short distance. 

Beyond these tombs to the north-west no trace 
of the Way appears in Gell’s map, nor could I 
discover any, after repeated examination of the 

ground. I see, however, no reason for doubting 
that it was continued to the small harbour which 
was, probably, the Portus Panormus, by which 
name it is marked in the Admiralty Chart. 

It will be seen by the foregoing account that our 
excavations were restricted to tracing the line of 
the Way itself, and to the exploring of some of the 
foundations which bounded it on the south-west. 

I have already stated that on this side the 
eround in the part of the Way nearest the Temple 
appears like a platform or terrace. 

The surface of this level is hard and compact, as 
if there were foundations underneath, and it is 
probable that further excavation in this direction 
would disclose other basements, placed, like the 
Hellenic foundation, ©, at a little distance from the 
margin of the Way. Had time permitted, I should 
have made several sections through this platform. 
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On the opposite side of the Way, that is, to the 
north-east of it, there was no appearance of 
remains, nor did any ridge or other feature in the 
ground mark the margin ef the road, except in 
that portion of it bounded by the causeway already 
mentioned. 

In Gell’s map, however, several statues are 
marked in position on this side, and it has been 
already stated that two (Nos. 9and 10 of the Plan) 
were discovered here by me, lying just under the 
surface of the soil. It is, therefore, possible that 
a complete excavation of the ground to the north- 
east of the Way would disclose more remains. 

A few Greek and Roman copper coins, and lamps 
of the Roman period, were discovered in the course 
of these excavations; but no small antiquities of 
any interest, except the two fragments ofa terra- 
cotta figure already described, and a small intaglio 
impressed on glass, representing a figure on horse- 
back. This design much resembled the well-known 
type of the silver coins of Tarentum. The horse 
appeared to be modelled in the same school of 
art. 

Glass intaglios of this kind, generally called 
Pastes, have been found in great abundance in 
Italy; but I have never before met with one in 
the Levant. 

After this partial excavation of the Sacred Way, 
the unhealthiness of the season, and_ several 
other circumstances, made it necessary for me to 
return to Cnidus. JI could have wished to have 
explored more completely this interesting locality, 
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where other archaic statues and inscriptions would 
probably be found intermixed with Byzantine 
foundations, if the whole site were dug over. 
Such an undertaking would be well worthy of the 
attention of some future archeological expedition. 
In the course of my stay at Geronta, I obtained 
several interesting inscriptions of a later period, 
one of which (Plate XCV. No. 60) makes mention 
of an ivory door of great value, brought from 
Alexandria to Branchidee in the time of Ptolemy 
the Eighth. These inscriptions will be noticed in the 
Appendix. 

It remains that I should offer some remarks on 
the probable date of the statues which [I found on 
the Sacred Way, and on their character as works 
of art. 

With reference to the age of these sculptures, we 
may begin by assuming that they are certainly 
not more recent than the close of the Persian war. 
This is to be inferred from all that we know in 
regard to the destruction of the Temple of Apollo 
by the Persians. This sacrilege is attributed by 
Herodotus' to Darius Hystaspes; Strabo, on the 
other hand, states that Xerxes burnt and plun- 
dered the Temple, and that he transported to 
Susiana the Sacred Gens which formed the priest- 
hood of the Temple, and which claimed descent 
from Branchus. According to Pausanias,* Xerxes 
also transported to Ecbatana the colossal bronze 
statue of Apollo by Kanachos, which was long 


Pv. LO, J xiii, p. 634, kK viii. 46,2; compare i. 16, 3. 
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subsequently restored to Branchidee by Seleucus 
Nicator. 

It is difficult in this case to reconcile the state- 
ment of Herodotus with those of Strabo, and we 
must, therefore, either prefer the testimony of the 
earlier historian, inasmuch as he speaks of an 
event which occurred within the memory of his 
own generation, and in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of his native place, or we must suppose that 
the destruction of the Temple by Darius was only 
partial, and that the dedication of the work of 
Kanachos took place in the interval between this 
first desecration and the final plunder and burning 
of the Temple, which Strabo attributes to Xerxes.' 

In either case it seems historically certain that 
both the statue of the god and the Sacerdotal Gens 
were transported to Susiana before the close of the 
Persian war. 

We can hardly, therefore, suppose that, after 
the oracular shrine had been thus dismantled and 
deserted by its ministers, new statues would have 
been dedicated to the god until the rebuilding of 
the Temple; but this did not take place till more 
than a century later. 

From the evidence of the inscriptions which I 
discovered on the Sacred Way (see Plate XCVII. 
Nos. 66, 67, 68, 70, 71, 72), it may be inferred that 
the date of the statues found with them ranges 


! See, on this question, Brunn, Geschichte d. Griech. Kuenstler, 
i, p. 76, who thinks that the work of Kanachos was dedicated in 
the interval between the burning of the temple by Darius and its 
plundering by Xerxes. 
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from B.C. 580 to B.C. 520, as I hope to show more 
fully in the Appendix. 

The peculiar style of the sculptures them- 
selves confirms this date. It can hardly be disputed 
that, both in their arrangement as an avenue and 
in their general proportions, these statues have a 
very Egyptian character." This resemblance is seen 
not only in the great breadth of the shoulders, but 
also in the modelling of the limbs, in which 
the forms of the bones and muscles are indicated 
with far greater refinement and judgment than at 
first sight seems to be the case; the main points of 
the anatomy being indicated, however slightly, 
without that accumulation and exaggeration of 
details so general in Assyrian and early Greek art.” 

This subdued treatment of the anatomy contri- 
butes to the general breadth and repose for which 
these figures are so remarkable, and suggests the 
idea that they were executed by artists who had 
studied in Egypt.° 

There is nothing @ priori improbable in such a 


m See the notice of these figures by Ross, already referred to, 
ante, p. 528, who remarks that they cannot be of a later period than 
Olymp. 80, and that their date is probably about Olymp. 70, or 
about B.C, 500. 

. There are, in the Egyptian collection of the British Museum, 
two small statues, Nos. 35 and 461, of which No, 35 is considered by 
Mr. Birch to be of the fourth dynasty. On comparing these with 
the Branchide statues, a marked similarity of style may be traced, 
not merely in the position of the hands, but also in the attempt 
made by the sculptor to indicate in the muscles of the forearm the 
action required to place the hand in such a position, 

° From the extreme flatness of treatment in the drapery there 
can hardly be a doubt that all these statues were coloured, 
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supposition. We know that a direct connection 
between Ionia and Egypt had been established in 
the reign of Psammetichus I., who maintained a 
large force of Ionian and Carian mercenaries.” 

The importance of the trade between Egypt and 
the Greek colonies on the west coast of Asia Minor 
led to the establishment of an Hellenic factory at 
Naukratis, in the reign of Amasis:" the costly 
dedications made to Hellenic deities by Neco at 
Branchidee, and by Amasis at Lindus,* are further 
evidence of the friendly relations which those 
monarchs maintained with the Asiatic Greeks. 

The influence of Egyptian art, which is so mani- 
fest in the Branchidee statues, is still more clearly 
demonstrated through the discoveries recently made 
by Messrs. Salzmann and Biliotti, at Camirus in 
Rhodes, where, in several instances, the same tomb 
contained works of unquestionable Egyptian fabric 
and objects imitated from Egyptian prototypes by 
early Greek artists.® 

The evidence of these extant monuments is an 


P See ante, p. 15. 4% See ante, p. 13. * Herod. ii, 159, 182. 

§ Compare the objects found in the grotto of Polledrara near 
Vulci, engraved in Micali, Monum. Ined. Firenze, 1844. Tavy, 
iv.—vill. and now in the British Museum. The small bronze 
figure, now in the Pourtales collection at Paris, and formerly 
in the Museum Nanianum at Venice, engraved, Mueller, Denk- 
maeler d. a. Kunst, I. Taf. ix. fig. 32, which bears the inscrip- 
tion HoAukpdrye cvéOnke, may also be considered as somewhat 
Egyptian in character, or, to use the expression of Diodorus, i. 
I8,—mapeppepec TOL Aiyurriote. The genuineness of this work 
has been doubted by Clarac, but admitted by Panofka and 
others. There is a curious description in Cedrenus (Histor, Comp. 
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interesting corroboration of the well-known story 
told by Diodorus,‘ that the Samian artist Theodoros 
made one half of a statue in his workshop at Samos, 
while his brother, Telekles, made the other half at 
Ephesus ; and that the same canon of proportions 
was observed so exactly by the two brothers work- 
ing independently, that the two halves of the statue 
were subsequently found to tally exactly. 

This canon, according to Diodorus, they obtained 
from Egypt. Thongh it has been somewhat the 
fashion among recent writers on Greek art to re- 
gard this statement as mere legend, I see no 
reason for doubting that it embodies the general fact 
that certain Greek sculptors of Asia Minor studied 
the principles of their art in Egypt as early as the 
seventh, or perhaps, the eighth century B.C. 

In asserting that the Branchide statues were 
executed more or less under Egyptian influence, 
I would note at the same time certain peculiarities 
in the costume and treatment which show that 
these sculptures were the work of Hellenic artists. 


p- 322, B), of a statue of Athene made of emerald, four cubits high, 
the work of Dipcenus and Seyllis, which Sesostris, king of Egypt, 
gave to Kleobulus, tyrant of Lindus. (See Brunn, Geschichte d. Gr. 
Kunst, i. p. 40, who thinks that this story may refer to some real 
work by these artists.) We know from Herodotus that Amasis 
dedicated two statues at Lindus, and M. Salzmann has recently 
found in tombs near that place a statuette representing an 
Egyptian deity, and other objects similar to those discovered at 
Camirus ; the tradition preserved by Cedrenus may, therefore, be 
regarded as an additional proof of the connection of the early 
Greek artists with Egypt. 

t Diodor. i. 98; cf. Athenagoras, Leg. pro Christ. p. 61. See 
Brunn, Geschichte d. Griech. Kuenstler, 1. p. 36. 
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Such are the Mzeander, lotos, and other orna- 
ments on the chairs and the borders of the gar- 
ments, the patterns of which may be at once 
identified as those which constantly occur on vases 
and other examples of archaic Greek art, and which 
doubtless were originally derived from Assyria. 

Again, in the varied compositions of the dra- 
peries, and in the mode of representing hair, we 
recognize peculiarities of treatment characteristic 
generally of early Greek sculpture ;“ but these pecu- 
liarities are subordinate to the main effect. The 
predominant impression which these figures pro- 
duce on the mind at the first sight, is their 
resemblance to Egyptian sculptures; and it is 
not till after contemplating them for some time, 
that this first impression loses its force, and 
that we are able to detect certain essential qua- 
lities, which prove them to be the work of Hellenic 
artists. 

These remarks may be best understood by com- 
paring the Branchide statues with a seated figure 
of Athene in white marble, preserved in the 
Acropolis at Athens.” This latter is strikingly 
archaic, but not at all Keyptian in character, and 
is evidently the work of a school very distinct from 
that of the sculptures at Branchidee. 

With regard to the question to what school 


" The female figure described ante, p. 535, as No. 9, perhaps pre- 
sents more of the characteristics of early Greek and less of Egyp- 
tian art than the rest, and may therefore be a later work. 

‘ See the engraving and description of this statue by Mr. G. 
Scharf, Museum of Classical Antiquities, i. pp. 190-2, 
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Terpsikles and the other sculptors of the Branchidee 
figures belonged, it would not, I think, be safe to 
assert anything positive. ‘The proximity of Samos 
to the Sacred Way, taken in connection with the 
story in Diodorus already referred to, at first in- 
clined me to believe that these sculptures were the 
product of the school of Theodoros and Telekles. 

On the other hand, it is a curious coincidence 
that the earliest period to which these figures can be 
assigned by the evidence of inscriptions,—namely, 
about B.C. 580, coincides with the received date of 
Dipcenos and Scyllis, Cretan sculptors, who, ac- 
cording to Pliny, were the first artists of note who 
worked in marble.” 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 


TEMPLE OF ITEKATE AT LAGINA. 


Route from Eski Hissar to Lagina; site of temple of Hekate ; 
architectural remains ; sculptures of frieze ; Peribolus ; inscrip- 
tions ; various ministers of the temple mentioned in them ; 
Procession of the Key; Hekate Trivia; the priests; their 
term of office ; their largesses to the people ; festivals ; district 
round the temple ; civil magistrates and names of towns men- 
tioned in the inscriptions. 


Durine a tour in Caria made in the spring of 
the year 1856, I visited the site of the temple of 
Hekate at Lagina. 

This place is situated about two hours north 
by west from Eski Hissar* (Stratoniczea). It still 
retains its ancient name, which is pronounced 
Laina. 


4 In Kiepert’s Map, and that of Lebas, Lagina is placed to the 
north-east of Stratonicea ; and in the Map prefixed to this volume 
I have followed their authority. But the real position of Lagina 
is to the north-west of Stratonicsea, as has been noted by three 
travellers, Pococke, Ross, and Lieutenant Smith, all of whom made 
the journey from Kski Hissar to Lagina ; and in his Memoir ueber 
die Construction der Karte von Kleinasien, Berlin, 1854, p. 77, 
Kiepert acknowledges that he has been misled by Arrowsmith’s 
map. He remarks that the position neither of Stratonicea nor of 
Mughla can be considered as fixed. 
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The site of Lagina is on elevated ground, and 
commands an extensive view to the north and 
south. 

The temple of Hekate is described by Strabo as 
being a most celebrated one (éridavéoraroy) in his 
time; and he states that it was in the territory 
of the neighbouring city of Stratoniceea.” 

IT had no difficulty in discovering the ruins, 
which, as will be seen by the Plan (Plate LX XVITI.), 
lie on the surface of its femenos, round which the 
ancient peribolus may be still traced.° 

On examining the ruins I found the remains of 
a temple of the Corinthian order, with a frieze in 
high relief, several slabs of which were lying 
among the ruins in good preservation. Inter- 
mixed with these remains were a number of 
inscriptions relating to the worship of Hekate, 
which I spent several days in copying. 

In the month of July, 1857, Lieutenant Smith 
proceeded to Lagina, accompanied by Corporal 
Spackman, and in the course of ten days suc- 
ceeded in obtaining photographs of nearly all the 
slabs of frieze lying on the surface; he also made 
a plan of the site, and measurements of the archi- 
tectural remains. 


b xiv. p. 660. gore 3 -év ™ XOPE TV Urparovicéwy Ovo tepa, €v 

\ , \ ee t , ’ , r I 
pev Aayivocg ro rig Exatiyc emupaveoraroy, mravnyvpetc preyadac 
auvayov Kar éveavroy. Cf. Tacitus, Annal. ili. 62. 

¢ These ruins were visited by L. Ross in 1844. See his 
Kleinasien und Deutschland, Halle, 1850, pp. 90-91, 103-104. 
It is singular that, though Pococke visited Lagina, and noticed 
a castle on a hill about a mile from the village, he did not discover 
the temple of Hekate. See his ‘‘ Travels,” ii, Pt. 2, p. 65. 
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The following description of the site and ruins 
is drawn up partly from his description, and partly 
from my own notes. 

The ruins of the temple at Lagina are distant 
about half an hour from the village of the same 
name, on lower ground. The site overlooks a plain 
to the north-east, and commands an extensive and 
beautiful view bounded by mountains. In the 
village is a mosque almost entirely built of frag- 
ments of white marble, among which I noticed an 
Tonic volute and other architectural fragments. In 
the road descending from the village to the 
temple is an abundant spring, which was probably 
used in the rites of Hekate. At this fountain the 
water falls into an oblong marble basin which 
appears ancient. 

From an examination of the site Lieut. Smith 
ascertained that the temple has been peristyle 
and octostyle in the fronts; its direction, as will 
be seen by the Plan, is north-west and south-east. 
The ground being much encumbered by ruins, the 
only place where the wall of the cella can be dis- 
tinctly traced is at the north-west end of the 
temple. Here the width of the cella, measured 
from corner to corner of the north-west wall, is 
26°10”. The side walls may be traced for about 
22’ on the south-west, and 18’ 5” on the north- 
east. 

On the north-west front the bases of four 
columns remain in their original positions. These 
are distant from the wall of the cella 14’ 4”, mea- 
sured to the centre of the columns. 
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The intereolumniations, measured from centre 
to centre of each, are 8’ 04”. 

On the north-east side the base of a single 
column still remains in position at the distance of 
14° 73” from the wall of the cella, an interval 
rather greater than that between the cella and the 
peristyle on the north-west front. 

The line of the temple from these bases towards 
the south-east may be traced by a mass of ruins 
composed of drums of columns, pieces of frieze 
and architrave, and other marbles, forming an 
irregular mound extending for about 73 paces 
from the north-west to the south-east. This 
mound presents to the eye two principal heaps, 
which occupy, respectively, its north-west and 
south-east extremities, and are connected by an 
intermediate lower ridge, where the mass of ruins is 
very much less. See the Plan and the View of the 
ruins taken from a point near the middle of the 
south-west wall of this peribolus (Plate LX XVIII.) 

On the south-eastern heap occur shafts from 
columns on a smaller scale than those already 
noticed in the other heap, and, apparently, of a 
different Order. These smaller columns are fluted 
only in the upper half of the shaft. The diameter 
of the unfluted part is 2’ 1”. Lieutenant Smith 
also noticed here the following architectural 
marbles. 

(1) Two pieces of a cornice 1’ 3”in depth. This is 
composed of a cymatium, enriched with honeysuckle 
pattern, above which are two fascias separated by 
a bead, enriched with the bead-and-reel moulding. 
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These fascias have not the usual projection of a 
corona, but are on a level with the upper pro- 
jection of the cymatium beneath; they are sur- 
mounted by an egg-and-tongue moulding and 
enriched bead. 

(2) An entablature 1’ 103” deep, on which are 
sculptured, all in one block, a cornice, frieze, and 
architrave. The frieze is greatly compressed and 
the corona has a very slight projection. From the 
smallness of the scale this probably formed part 
of the internal decoration of the temple. 

(8) A piece of Doric architrave, with gutte, 
12" deep: 

(4) A piece of cornice 2’ 1” deep, of rather a 
heavy proportion. 

No portions of the larger columns, the frieze, or 
other members of the Corinthian order, such as 
form the bulk of the north-west heap, were 
observed by Lieutenant Smith among the ruins 
in the south-east heap; and this difference in the 
character of the architectural remains led him to 
suppose that the ruins which form this part of the 
mound belong to an edifice originally distinct from 
the Corinthian temple, and that the two heaps 
represent two separate buildings. 

In reference to this question it may be observed 
that the breadth of the ten:ple, as shown by the 
wall of the cella and columns in situ at the north- 
west end, is 59° 5”. On the other hand, the length 
of the entire mound, from the bases of columns 
at the north end to its south-east extremity, is 
about 72 yards. 
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If we suppose the temple to have occupied this 
mound, its length would be unusually great in 
proportion to its width. 

If, on the other hand, following the usual pro- 
portions of Greek temples, we suppose its length 
to have been about double its breadth, or 118’, such 
a building would occupy rather more than half of 
the entire length of the mound, and would be 
altogether contained in the north-west heap. 

In the eastern part of the mound I noticed a 
partition-wall of travertine, with a doorway in the 
centre, the jambs of which were still standing. 

This part of the mound was so encumbered by 
ruins and brushwood that Lieutenant Smith was 
altogether unable to trace the lines of any building 
here. ‘The angular portion of wall marked in the 
Plan at the north-eastern corner of the ruins, 
appears to be Byzantine, being built of rubble, 
cemented with mortar. 

In reference to the temple of which the ruins 
compose the north-west heap, the following par- 
ticulars may be noted. The Order is Corinthian. 

The following measurements were taken by 
Lieutenant Smith :— 

Columns.—The base was very similar to one 
from Cnidus, engraved in the “ Ionian Anti- 
quities,” iii, Plate 24. The plinth was 3° 92” 
square. The upper torus of the base formed part 
of the shaft. The full diameter of this torus was 
3 4’, and of the fillet above it 3 0;°;”. The dia- 
meter of the shaft, taken at the distance of 6’ 23’ 
from the base, was 2’ 103”. The diameter of a 
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drum 4/ long was at one end 2’ 934”, at the other 
end 293”. The diameter of the upper end of the 
column, so far as could be inferred from the broken 
base of a capital, was 2’ 2”. The depth of the 
fluting was 144”, and the breadth of the face of 
the fluting, on an average 7%". The height of 
the capital was 3’ 2”. 

The architrave was in height 2’ 3}”. It consisted 
of two fascias, surmounted by an egg-and-tongue 
moulding. The height of the frieze was 3’ 3”. 
This dimension includes an enriched ogee mould- 
ing. The slabs were generally 4° in length by 
V 73’ thick. The proportions of the cornice could 
not be ascertained. 

The details of the architecture were somewhat 
coarsely executed. There are still many points to 
be examined in reference to the Order, which could 
only be ascertained by a further exploration of the 
site. In the north-west heap are some fluted 
shafts, of which the diameter, exclusive of fluting, 
is 1° 103”. On the south-west side of the mound 
are some lacunaria, principally towards the south- 
eastern heap. They are 1’ square, and are sepa- 
rated by bands 6” broad. Each contains some 
object sculptured in relief, such as a fruit, a rosette, 
a pine-cone. 

The frieze is, as I have stated, in high relief. 

Nine slabs in all were examined by Lieutenant 
Smith and myself, photographs of six of which 
were taken. On all these slabs are groups of 
standing and seated male and female figures. The 
composition and general type of these figures show 
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that they are deities; most of the scenes seem to 
represent assemblies of the gods in Olympus. 

The subjects may be thus described, commencing 
with those of which photographs have been taken. 

I. Two groups, each composed of one seated 
and two standing figures. 

On the left is a female figure seated on rocks, 
turned to the right, the lower half of the body 
clothed. 

She looks up towards a female figure standing on 
the right, who turns to the right, and holds some- 
thing, perhaps a cornucopia, in her left arm. On 
the extreme left, behind the seated figure, are two 
female figures standing. 

These three last figures wear talarie chitons and 
pepli. 

On the right is a female figure turned to the 
right, looking towards a seated male figure on 
the extreme right, who is turned towards her. His 
left hand is placed on some object which appears 
like a rock with drapery thrown over it. His right 
foot rests on a footstool, or a small rock; a veil 
hangs from his head. <A peplos is thrown over his 
lower limbs. The female figure in front of him 
wears a talaric chiton and peplos; in her left hand 
she holds some object. This slab belongs to an 
angle, the return being on the left. 

On this face is a group of two female figures : the 
one on the left is seated; the other stands on the 
right, holding her right hand over the seated figure. 
Both these figures wear the talaric chiton and peplos. 
I was unable to examine them closely, from the 
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position of the slab. The sculpture on this slab 
was much decayed. 

II. Group of one seated and five standing 
figures. Plate LX XX. (subject on the left). 

On the extreme right is a male figure, Zeus (?) 
seated on a throne; a peplos is thrown over his 
lower limbs. His right hand, which holds a phiale, 
is advanced towards a female figure standing in 
front of him. She wears a peplos and talaric chiton, 
and with her left hand draws a veil over her cheek. 
In the background is. a female figure, placing her 
hand on the shoulder of the veiled figure. This 
last figure has her hair tied behind, near the head; 
the ends of the tresses hang down loose. 

On the left of this group are two male figures 
looking on. ‘The one nearest the veiled figure 
is half-turned to the left with the head looking 
to the right. He wears a chiton reaching nearly 
to the knees and falling in a fold over his girdle. 
In his left hand is a club or perhaps a thyrsus. 
His companion, Ares(?) wears a helmet, and a 
chlamys or chiton, which leaves his right shoul- 
der and side naked; at his left side hangs a sword 
suspended by a shoulder-belt; in his left hand is 
a spear. He stands in an easy attitude, his right 
hand placed on his hip. 

Next to him on the extreme left is a female 
figure, looking out of the composition to the left. 
She wears a talaric chiton and peplos; her hair 
hangs down, as in the case of the figure already 
described. The anatomy of the figure of Zeus is 
good; all the faces of these figures are gone. 
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III. Group of one seated and four standing 
figures. Plate LX XIX. (lower subject).—On the 
left is a female figure seated on a throne; before 
her stands a male (?) figure, with whom she appears 
to be conversing. 

The standing figure holds in the left hand a 
sceptre, his right hand is extended towards the 
seated figure. On the right of this pair is a group 
of three figures, one male and two female. The 
one next the seated female figure holds in her 
left hand what appears to be a small figure, appa- 
rently a new-born female child, wrapped in swad- 
dling-clothes. Her right hand is raised to draw a 
veil forward from the back of the head. Next to 
her on the right is a female figure leaning on her 
shoulder in an affectionate manner. In her left 
hand she holds a cornucopia. On the extreme 
right is a youthful male figure, nearly naked; a 
peplos hangs from his shoulder behind. All the 
female figures in this scene wear the peplos and 
chiton. 'This slab, having been lying with its face 
buried in the soil, is in very much better condi- 
tion than the rest. I failed to discover it in my 
visit, but, so far as I can judge from a photograph, 
the sculpture is very good. 

IV. Group of one seated and five standing 
figures. Plate LXXX. (subject on the right).— 
In the centre of the composition is a group 
of three figures, of which the centre one wears a 
cuirass and chlamys, and holds in his left hand a 
spear. A female figure, naked to the hips, turns 
towards him, placing her right hand on his shoulder. 
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This pair appears like Ares and Aphrodite. On 
the left is a male figure, who holds in his right 
hand a spear; apeplos is gathered round his lower 
limbs. He looks to the front; the central figure 
turns towards him, placing his right hand on his 
shoulder. On the extreme left is a veiled female 
figure, seated, looking up towards the central 
eroup; behind her is a veiled figure standing, hold- 
ing in her left hand some object. These two figures 
are too much mutilated to be clearly made out. 
On the extreme right is a draped female figure, 
looking away from the central group; this figure 
isalso very much mutilated. I did not see this slab. 

V. Three standing figures and a horse.—On 
the extreme right a youthful male figure standing 
by a horse, which he holds by the bridle. Be- 
fore him, on the left, stands a female figure, too 
much decayed to be made out, behind whom is 
another female figure, matronly in character. She 
wears a talaric chiton and a peplos, the edge of 
which she draws forward with her left hand; her 
head is veiled; her right hand rests on her right 
hip. Behind herisa youthful male figure wearing 
a chlamys, much broken. ‘This composition may 
represent a farewell scene, in which a youthful 
warrior is taking leave of his family ; a well-known 
subject on Greek vases. 

VI. Plate LXXIX. (Upper View).— In the 
centre is a female figure reclining ona couch. She 
wears a chiton and peplos: her head is turned to 
the right; her right hand rests on the edge of the 
couch, <A male figure, clad in a chitown reaching 
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to the knees, stands at her head; he leans 
back, and appears to be grouped with a figure 
of whom the right side and shoulder are seen 
behind the reclining figure, the right arm raised 
horizontally as if in action. On the extreme right 
is a youthful female figure, wearing a chiton 
and peplos, and moving rapidly away towards the 
right. On the left is a female figure and indica- 
tions of another, neither of which can be clearly 
made out. ‘This slab escaped my notice. 

VII. Six figures.—On the left is a female figure 
reclining, turned to the right, the lower half of 
the body draped. She appears to be resting on 
a rock. On her left is a female figure seated, 
her feet on the same rock. A peplos is thrown 
over her lower limbs; overher head is an arched 
veil. On the right is a female figure, wearing 
a talaric chiton and peplos. Her right elbow 
rests on a tall altar, the opposite corner of which 
supports the left elbow of the figure last de- 
sribed. Next on the right is a female figure, 
who stands with her right foot on a rock, her 
right hand on the shoulder of the figure by the 
altar; she wears a talaric chiton; a peplos hangs 
over her arm. 

On the extreme right are the remains of a 
female figure similarly attired; she is appa- 
rently moving to the right, her head looking back 
to the left; her right hand is extended towards 
the figure last described. On the extreme left 
are remains of a sixth figure looking round 
the angle to the left. This slab belongs to 
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an angle of the building. On the return is a 
female figure, seated on the body of a horse, or 
some animal. 

VIII. On the left is a female figure reclining on 
a couch; in herright hand is a phiale: behind her 
stands a youthful male figure. On the extreme 
left, at the angle, is a female figure in rapid motion : 
she looks back at the seated figure as she moves. 
On the right is a male figure, standing before a 
female figure. 

IX. On the left is a female figure seated on a 
throne ; in herright hand a sceptre ; before her, on 
the extreme left, is a female figure, standing. On 
the right are two female figures: one holds some 
uncertain object, perhaps a cornucopia; the other, 
a cornucopia; beyond, on the extreme right, is a 
naked youthful male figure, Hermes. The female 
seated figure has long hair tied behind on the nape 
of the neck. All the female figures have talaric 
chitons and pepli. No photograph was taken of the 
three slabs last described. 

IT am unable to offer any explanation of the 
several groups which occur in these reliefs, as they 
do not at present form a continuous composition. 
As Hekate was called Kougorpodos, and was sup- 
posed to take young children under her especial 
protection,” this attribute may be represented in 
the scene, Slab III., in which a female figure 
holds in her arms what appears to be a new-born 
female infant. In that case the seated figure 
would probably be Hekate. Or again this scene 


4 See Welcker, Griechische Goetterlehre, i. p. 567. 
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may represent the birth of Hekate herself, whose 
parents, according to one tradition, were Zeus and 
Heré ; or, according to another, Zeus and Demeter. 
The seated figure might then represent the mother 
of Hekate, Demeter or Heré; the figure with the 
cornucopia, Tyche; the male figure, Hermes; and 
the figure holding the child, Hileithyia, or one of 
the nymphs to whom Zcus intrusted Hekate to be 
brought up under the name of "Ayy«Aos.° 

It is probable that many of the intermediate slabs 
lie buried under the ruins, and that they are in a 
much better state of preservation than those here 
described, which, with one or two exceptions, have 
suffered much from the weather. The style of the 
sculptures is bold and forcible, though rather coarse 
and conventional. The composition of the drapery 
is deficient in flow. The folds are rather too an- 
gular. This style of drapery is characteristic of the 
Macedonian period. 

In the south-east heap I found a statue, lying half- 
buried in the ground. It is engaged at the back in 
a pilaster, and was, therefore, probably an architec- 
tural statue. It represents a female figure, draped 
to the feet, rather larger than life-size. The style 
is somewhat meagre. 

Peribolus of the Temple.—The temple, as may 
be seen from the Plan, is surrounded by a peri- 
bolus of an oblong form, its sides being paral- 
lel to those of the temple. On the south-west, 
the wall of the peribolus may be very distinctly 


® For both these legends relative to the birth of Hekate, see 
Schol. ad Theokr. Idyll. ii. 1, 12, 
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traced. It commences near the north-west angle, 
and runs to a gateway. 

This gateway is formed of three stones, an archi- 
trave and two jambs, slightly converging towards 
each other. (See Plate LX XVIII.) On the archi- 
trave is an inscription in several lines, of which I 
could only make out a few letters, on account of 
its height and decayed condition :—The words 
(Kaio)ap G20 vicg may be distinguished. 

On the same side of the peribolus, but more to 
the west, were steps with a projecting cyma, like 
those of a theatre, ranged in horizontal rows one 
above another. 

The north-west boundary of the peribolus is 
marked by many drums of columns strewn about. 
The shafts of these columns were fluted for half 
their length. The diameter of the fluted part of 
the shaft was 1’ 9”, without reckoning the flutings, 
which were so much broken away that their depth 
could not be ascertained. The building material 
employed in this temple is, throughout, a very 
coarse-grained white marble. 

Among the ruins in all parts of the site are 
inscriptions, chiefly on large architectural blocks 
of marble. Of these about thirty were copied by 
Lieutenant Smith and myself, a selection from 
which will be published in the Appendix. Some of 
these are fragments, but the greater part are well 
preserved, and several are in very fine condition. 

These inscriptions are, so far as I know, unpub- 
lished.’ They contain, for the most part, registers 


‘ Tam not aware that any inscriptions from Lagina have ever 
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of the names of priests of Hekate, and of benefac- 
tors to the temple. The following particulars may 
be gathered from them :— 

The Temple of Hekate probably had a nume- 
rous sacerdotal body of both sexes, and mention 
occurs of the high priest, “Agysegedg; the priests, 
‘Tegeic, with whom their wives were associated as 
priestesses; the ‘Isgoxwpyrys and the ‘IegoxwpAris; 
the ’Exiperotpuevog rv Mucrygiav,and the Kasdogegos, 
or Kasidoopstica. The office of this last priestess 
is explained by the expression Kaeides roury and 
Kasidoc aywy7y, the Procession of the Key, which 
occur in several inscriptions. This Key was one of 
the attributes of the Hekate Trivia, the goddess 
whose statue was usually placed at the intersection 
of three roads. 

Among the Roman sculptures in the British Mu- 
seum, may be seen a statue of this Hekate Trivia, 
represented with three bodies, looking in different 
directions. In one of her hands she holds a key.* 

The priesthoods were probably limited to par- 
ticular families, and with succession in rotation ; 
they appear to have been held for one year. In one 
inscription we find a person with a Roman name 
mentioned as having held the priesthood five 
successive times, conjointly with his wife: their 
daughter was KasidoGogos. 

The priests, doubtless, had the management of 
the sacred lands belonging to the temple, out of 


been published, except a few fragments given in Lebas, Voyage 
Archéologique, Nos. 537-547. 

® Museum Marbles, x. Plate 41, fig. 1, pp. 100-5. 
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the revenues of which they gave largesses and 
public entertainments. On one occasion, certain 
priests presented to each citizen two denarii, about 
one shilling and fourpence. ‘This largess was given 
in the theatre, the citizens being called over by 
name from the registers (aro) of their deme, or 
township. 

The names of certain other priests are recorded, 
because they contributed 2,000 drachme (rather 
more than £66) to the building of a public bath. 

There appears to have been a great fes- 
tival in honour of the goddess every five years, 
called Pentaeteris. The Procession of the Key 
appears to have been an annual festival of great 
importance, on which occasion gymnastic enter- 
tainments were given by the priests. 

There were also in the course of the year various 
other festal days sacred to Hekate. 

The temple had a territory (xegimcdiov) which 
contained villages." 

This was probably part of the neighbouring 
canton, or cvcr7pa, of villages, of which the ‘Temple 
of Zeus Chrysaoreus, near Stratoniceea, was the 
central point.’ Lagina is described by Stephanus 
Byzantius as roalyvioy Kagiag.’ 

In most cases, after the name of the individual, 


h See Boeckh, C. I. No. 2,715, 1. 17 i—Karahtyeu &k TOY ev 7 
mepirodiw Tije Oeou Kal TOY ovVEyyuC, KT. dr. 

i See Boeckh, C. I. Nos. 2,693 and 2,715. 

JS. uv. Adywa’ see ibid. 8. v. “Exarfjow, where he states that 
the city Idrias was called Hekatesia, because a temple of Hekate 
Laginitis was built there. 
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follows that either of his deme or tribe, among which 
may be noticed the uncouth gentile names Aofordieng, 
Kortogyevs, Awvoagrens, which are evidently Carian. 
In the course of the inscriptions, mention is made 
of the fovay and the dyuog and of civil magistrates, 
such as Prytanes and Stephanephori, in whose name 
the decrees made by the senate and people were 
registered. The “ city,” xcs, is also named. It is 
uncertain whether this refers to Stratoniceea or to 
Lagina itself; more probably to the former.‘ In one 
case only is there reference to general history: this 
is in a fragment from a decree in which mention is 
made of some king of whom the name has perished, 
and in which occur the names of two towns, yogic, 
Themessos and Keramos, the latter of which still 
retains its name. ‘There is also an allusion to the 
acts of Lucius Cornelius. . . . . the cognomen 
being wanting. It is not improbable that the 
Roman whose prenomen and nomen are thus given, 
was Sylla, who, after the defeat of Mithradates, 
was all-powerful in Asia Minor. 

Three-quarters of an hour to the north-east of 
Lagina Lieutenant Smith discovered a tomb built 
of marble, of which the interior measurement was 
10° by 9°. On the right of the entrance was a 
marble floor, 2’ 3” in breadth, extending nearly to 
the back of the tomb. The walls inside consisted of 
two courses of squared blocks of marble, rough- 


k Compare the inscription from the Amphiaraion, where the 
neighbouring city of Oropus is spoken of as }) 7éduc.—Boeckh, 
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hewn. On the upper course was a cornice 2’ 65” 
above the level of the pavement. Over the entrance 
was a marble architrave, 6 5” long, by 1’ 8” depth, 
by 2’ thickness, supported on two marble jambs. 
The entrance was 3’ 6” wide inthe clear. The roof 
was formed of large slabs from the neighbouring 
rock, extending across the breadth of the tomb. 
One of these"was 11, 7 iby 226 sby= 1 2g ing 
tomb lies nearly north-west and south-east; the 
entrance is on the south-east side. It is quite 
below the level of the surrounding plain. Accord- 
ing to the local tradition, much treasure had once 
been found in it. 

At the distance of three-quarters of a mile from 
Lagina, on the road to Stratoniceea, is a village 
called Gibeyeh, where I noticed an inscription on 
a cippus, published by Lebas, No. 536. It contains 
the names and titles of Septimius Severus, Julia 
Domna, and Caracalla, written both in Latin and 
Greek. The date of the inscription is the eighth 
tribuneship of Severus, or A.D. 200, when he was 
engaged in his Kastern expedition. 

It is remarkable that in this inscription Caracalla, 
as well as his father, is styled Pontifex Maximus, 
a fact which serves to explain the words P. Maz. 
on a coin of Caracalla, supposed by Eckhel to be the 
abbreviation of Parthicus Maximus. (See his Doctr. 
Num. Vet. vii. p. 201.) Between Gibeyeh and 
ski Hissar I noticed squared blocks and other 
ancient remains in several places. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


EXCURSIONS IN THE NEIGHBOURHOOD OF BUDRUM. 


Route from Budrum to Myndus (Gumischlu), description of the 
site of Myndus ; city walls ; remains of Hellenic and Byzantine 
buildings ; fortified peninsula; mole; Myndus to Assarlik ; 
Medieval Castle at Kadi Kalessi ; tombs at Assarlik ; Acro- 
polis ; massive gateway and wall; ancient road from Assarlik 
to Chifoot Kalessy ; reasons for considering Assarlik as the 
ancient Syangela ; Strabo’s notice of the tombs and fortresses of 
the Leleges ; Chifoot Kalessy, the ancient Termera ; description 
of the site; Pasha Liman; Tombs at Farillia; Roumeli-kii ; 
sarcophagus ; Hellenic remains at Giil; this site probably the 
ancient Caryanda ; return to Budrum, 


In the autumn of 1857, accompanied by Lieut. 
Smith, I explored the northern shore of the 
peninsula on which Budrum is situated. We com- 
menced by an excursion to Gumischlu, the site of 
the ancient Myndus, which is situated nearly 
due west of Budrum, and at the distance of about 
five hours from it. The road from Budrum to 
Myndus traverses a succession of low rocky ridges, 
formed by spurs thrown out from the high moun- 
tain-range which runs through the Budrum penin- 
sula from Djova westward to the sea, Between 
those ridges are small fertile valleys running down 
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to the sea, and planted with fig-trees and vines. 
The general direction of these ridges and valleys 
is from north to south. 

In the first of these valleys after leaving Budrum 
is a small hamlet, written Petesa in the Admiralty 
Chart, but pronounced Bitez by the Turks. The 
bay which takes its name from this hamlet is 
pronounced Biteh. The second valley, two hours 
distant from Budrum, contains a village called 
Piscopi, pronounced by the Turks Mitscaba. At 
the distance of three hours from Budrum is 
another village called Yasi-k6i, and half an hour 
further on, another called Pesmet. 

Along this road the hills on each side rise up 
into fantastic peaks. As we approached Gumischlu 
a fine view of Calymnos, and the group of small 
islands round it opened out. 

On our arrival at Myndus we traced the outline 
of the walls all round with the aid of the Admiralty 
Chart, No. 1531. The area of the city is nearly 
square, lying north-west and south-east. On three 
sides it is bounded by the walls and ancient mole. 
On the west are the harbour and a rocky peninsula. 
On the north-west and north-east sides the walls are 
built on a natural ridge of rock, the steepness of 
which has been improved by art. The south-east 
side lying next the plain is less naturally strong. 
Hence it is strengthened by towers at frequent 
intervals. The masonry is isodomous throughout. 

The blocks are not very large, but regularly laid, 
with bond-stones at intervals, as in the peribolus 
wall of the Mausoleum. 
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At the angle where the north-west and north- 
east sides of the wall meet is a tower, marked in 
the Chart. 

A few feet within this angle are the ruins of a 
Byzantine church, consisting of a nave and apse 
flanked by two aisles. The plan of this church is 
given Plate LXXXIII. It measures 90° by 45’. 

This church has a tessellated floor. The cubes 
are of coloured marble, rather coarsely put to- 
gether. 

The foundations on the isthmus, marked “ large 
substructure”? in the Chart, are of concrete and 
probably Byzantine. 

The foundations, marked ‘“ Baths,’ are those of 
an oblong building, set in the shoal water, and con- 
taining three oblong cells or chambers, through 
each of which the sea is admitted by a small 
covered entrance. (See Plate LXXXIII.) The 
water here is about 1’ in depth. Only the foun- 
dation course of this building remains, It is of 
a dark volcanic rock. On one side the natural 
rock has been levelled. 

To the north-east of the “large substructure,” 
and west of the “‘Modern Church,” is a square 
foundation, marked in the Chart. It appears like 
the basement of a temple or some Hellenic building. 
One face looking nearly west is formed by the 
native limestone, cut vertically down for a 
depth of about 3’, within which is a wall of 
Hellenic blocks running parallel to the cutting. 
The length of this face is about thirty-two 
paces. The other sides of the basement are not 
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clearly defined ; in the centre of the platform thus 
formed the native rock is not levelled, so that the 
purpose of this substructure is not clear. 

Along the shore of the harbour appear the fifty- 
two bases of columns laid down in the Chart. Some 
of these are standing tz situ, others thrown down. 
They are of green stone, resembling that used in 
the foundations of the Mausoleum. 

In the walls of the building marked in the Chart 
“Temple,” a little to the south-west of the modern 
church, are some architectural marbles from a 
Greek temple. In the south-east wall are blocks 
of marble, in each of which a fluted column, 2’ 1” 
in diameter, is half engaged like a pilaster. The 
face of the block on each side of the pilaster is 
ornamented with a Meeander fret :— 

The length of one of the blocks is 4° 8"; the 
breadth, including the projection of the pilaster, 
is 3 4°; thickness, 1° 2”; diameter of pilaster, 
2’ 1”; depth of projection of Meander, #”. In the 
centre of the Mveander is a flower of four leaves, 
set in a square, of which the side is 4,45”. 

In the north wall of this church is inserted a 
piece of Corinthian cornice, richly carved with a 
floral pattern in white marble: it is surmounted 
by the egg-and-tongue moulding. The depth of 
this cornice is 1 2”. 

Inside the church is a small fragment of a draped 
figure larger than life-size, sculptured in white 
marble in a good style. 

We could find no sure traces of the temple 
marked in the Chart, as lying between the fifty-two 
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columns and the shore. At the spot where it is 
laid down are some blocks of green stone, such as 
may have served for foundations. 

The outline of the s¢adiwn is still visible, though 
nearly obliterated. It is probable that, since the 
Chart was made, much marble has been carried off 
by sea; and, on the other hand, the plough has 
effaced in many places the traces of foundations. 
The greater part of the low land near the shore is 
now cultivated. 

We next proceeded to examine the fortified 
peninsula. We walked from the baths along the 
edge of the cliffs which are very steep here, round 
to a point opposite the ancient mole, tracing the 
wall laid down in the Chart the whole way. It is 
built of oblong blocks of green stone, with bond 
stones. The foundation course crops up at in- 
tervals, but the wall only once rises to a second 
course. 

At the point where we stopped, the face of the 
cliff is so precipitous that no wall would be there 
necessary. We then ascended to the oblong fortifi- 
cation on the summit. Here has been a medieval 
fortress or other building of concrete, with a 
vaulted chamber. 

From this elevated spot we had a view of the 
middle wall, running down towards the baths in a 
north direction. This wall is built of rough lime- 
stone blocks, and is loosely constructed. It is 
very distinct, rising in places to several courses, 

The mole on the south side of the harbour is still 
very clearly visible. It is built of isodomous blocks 
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standing half out of the water. An isthmus is 
eradually forming inside it. This mole connects 
the mainland with an isolated rock, the summit of 
which is crowned by the ruins of a medieval for- 
tress built with concrete and rubble. Ascending 
from the mole, we observed some large blocks and 
drums of white marble. 

The neck of land at the base of the rock which 
connects it with the mole, is fortified by an 
Hellenic wall composed of massive blocks of iso- 
domous masonry, which runs at right angles to 
the mole. 

The isthmus connecting the Acropolis with the 
mainland is very low; the fortified peninsula rises 
from it abruptly, as at Cnidus—a site which resem- 
bles Myndus in the general configuration of the 
eround. In the course of our journey, I could 
find no inscription but the following near the 
church, in late Roman characters :— 


ANIONTPAIANO 
ON EY 


NTOZSEOAOTO. TO 
NE, NO 
OTPITON 
Ov)Amwoy Tpatiard(y 


"Apxo)vrog ¢ Ocoddro(v) rou 
Né(w) voe 


\ , 
T)oO TAPLTOV 


also the words 6 670g, on a pedestal of white 
marble. 

The site of Myndus presents a most desolate 
appearance, being stripped of marbles, and nearly 
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all traces of ancient edifices having disappeared, 
except what is built into Byzantine churches. 

The view sea-ward from the north-west wall, 
looking south, across the harbour, is very pictu- 
resque. The scenery is singular from the number 
of jagged, abrupt mountain ridges, which rise from 
the islands of Karabaghlar and Pserimo, inter- 
secting one another. Beyond these islands are Cos 
and Calymnos. 

We had not time to examine the tombs at Myn- 
dus, marked in the Chart. To the south-east is a 
singular mound at the distance of about a mile 
from the ancient city. This, from its outline, 
appeared to be artificial. 

After spending a day at Myndus, we went to 
Kadi Kalessi, where we passed the night. This is 
a small bay opposite Calymnos. Tere are two or 
three magazines and a coffee-house, for the con- 
venience of ships. Cargoes of figs are shipped at 
this anchorage. We found no antiquities here, 
except the remains of a castle, consisting of a 
curtain wall about 100 yards long, flanked at each 
end by a circular tower. The masonry is very solid, 
consisting of rubble grouting within, with an ex- 
ternal facing of ashlar-work. ‘The blocks are of 
green stone, apparently from some Greek building. 
From the regularity of the work, it is probably the 
remains of asmall castle built by the Knights of 
Rhodes. 

The wall is dismantled, being now ten feet high. 
This fortification appears to be a horn-work ; at the 
back are no traces of walls. 
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We left this place the following morning, at 
8:40 am., for Kara Toprak. We passed on the 
south-east the village of Kara Bagh, above which 
was a range of mountains with sharp, rugged peaks. 
The plain along the shore was swampy, and full of 
rank vegetation. Half an hour from Kara K6i is 
Kara Toprak, a small harbour, so called from the 
black sand on the shore, used for drying Turkish 
ink. My object in going to this place was to 
ascertain whether there were any inscriptions 
there, as I had seen in the house of a Greek called 
Demetri Platanistes, at Cos, a marble inscribed 
with the name of the Artemis of Kindya,* which 
had been brought from this spot. I could not, 
however, hear of any remains 7 situ. 

At Kara Toprak we turned to the north-east, and 
after half an hour, reached a large village called 
Ak-shalleh, marked Ak-chah in the Chart. 

This is situated at the foot of the hills which 
skirt the plain on the south. 

From this village we ascended ina south-eastern 
direction towards the base of a tall hill, with a 
flat table-like top. The road was steep. At about 
half an hour’s distance on the side of a hill, was a 
tomb, consisting of an oblong chamber, contained 
in an enclosure of circular or elliptical form, and 
approached by a passage facing east. (See the 
Plan, Plate LX XXIII.) 

The passage was 73’ in length, its width 44’, its 
present height 4°; but it appeared to be partly 
filled up with soil, and is probably much deeper. 

@ [It appears from Polyb, xvi. 12, 3, that there was near Bargylia 


a temple of Artemis Kindyas, 


~ 
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The chamber was in length 103’, measured to 
the inside edges of the walls. Its width was 82’. 
The sides were built of oblong blocks, inclining 
inwards in the upper courses; these must have 
converged so as to form an Egyptian arch, which 
has now fallen in. 

The passage leading through the outer enclo- 
sure into the chamber, was formed of isodomous 
courses of oblong blocks. The longest blocks were 
in the upper courses ; some of these are 5’ in length, 
The thickest of these blocks were 1’ in depth. The 
passage communicated with the chamber by a 
doorway formed of two jambs 4° high, and more 
regularly dressed than the rest. Overhead, the 
passage was covered with large slabs of which the 
width is 2’ 23”; thickness 1’. The-masonry of the 
passage was more massive than that of the chamber. 

The enclosure round this tomb might be traced 
at intervals. 

On each side of the doorway it was very perfect, 
consisting of three courses, and rising to a height 
of 3° 6". The thickness of this wall was 3’. 

To the west of this tomb a ridge of stones ran 
north and south for about 10’... A similar ridge 
reappeared in an adjoining field, running cast 
and west for about thirty yards. I was told by 
a peasant, that four large flanged tiles had been 
dug up near the ridge. Perhaps this ridge was 
a terrace wall. 

A few hundred yards beyond this tomb was part 
of another tomb, of which the chamber remains. 
It was built of large isodomous blocks. 
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The length of one wall was 10}’; of the other, 
9). The height was about 4°. The doorway faced 
the south-east. The walls leant inwards towards 
each other. This inclination in a height of 3’ 8” was 
9”. The masonry was good. 

Part of the circular wall behind the chamber 
remained. From the west corner-stone to the 
outer circle the distance was 10’; and from the 
north corner-stone to the circumference on that 
side, 18’; but it is not certain that this latter 
corner-stone was in its original place. 

Close to this tomb, and under the same hill, 
was another, resembling the first, but better built. 

This consisted of a square chamber, to which a 
passage led from the north-east; the whole con- 
tained within a circular wall. 

This chamber had the following dimensions :— 
length, 11’ 4”; width, 88”. From the accumu- 
lation of rubbish the depth could not be ascer- 
tained. The walls rise to one course above the 
doorway. 

The chamber lay north-east and south-west. 
The four sides inclined inwards, showing that the 
chamber had been covered by an Egyptian vault. 
The inclination of the longer sides was 73” in a 
depth of 2° 6", and of the ends 43%” ina depth 
of 23%, 

Both these measurements were taken from the 
level of the top of the doorway leading into the 
passage. The walls were built of isodomous courses 
of squared stones, of which the longest was 4’, and 
the thickest varied from 1’ to 1’ 3”. 
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The doorway was marked by a slight groove and 
two square holes cut, one on each side under the 
architrave to receive a bar, or the head of the door. 
The length of the passage was 11’ 2”; the width 
at the bottom, 3’ 3”; at the middle, 3’ 1”; at the 
top 2° 102”; the height was 4° 9”. The walls leant 
towards each other very slightly. 

On each side of the doorway the ends of the 
circular enceinte advance. The distance from 
these ends to the side of the chamber opposite 
the door was 23 feet. 

Again from the west corner of the chamber to 
a point in the circle 13’ 3” from the doorway, 
measured round, was 26 2”. The external circular 
wall had at the doorway three, and on one side 
two courses. A modern house appears to have 
been built on the top of this tomb. 

This and the tomb previously described were 
probably circular tumuli, such as are frequently 
met with in Etruria.’ In this class of twmulus 
the external circular wall encircled the base of a 
mound heaped up over the chamber and passage 
within. In the two tombs described above, the 
inner core of masonry has been exposed by the 
washing away or removal of the earthen mound. 

We next proceeded to examine the hill with the 
level top. This hill is called Assarlik. 

In ascending it we came to a piece of the wall 
of an ancient city with a massive gateway, run- 
ning down the hill from north to south. 


b See Canina, L’Antica Etruria Maritima. Roma,1851. Tavv. 
ley Li elxexiley xo 
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On one side of the gateway this wall runs for 
60’, on the other side for 20%. It is composed 
of nine courses ; its total height is 20’. Its thick- 
ness is 7 6’. One stone of this wall measures 
7 6’ in length. The gateway is in width 6 4”. 
Near it were several very large stones, which 
appeared to be lying as they fell. One of these 
was 8 by 3, by 3’ 3”; another 9 long; another 8. 
These were probably from the architrave of the 
doorway. 

From this gateway a road leads through an 
opening in the hill to the south-east in the direc- 
tion of Chifoot Kalessy. This is probably the line 
of an ancient road. 

Ascending from this gateway we passed several 
other lines of ancient walls, and on gaining the 
summit of the hill found a platform artificially 
levelled. There are not many traces of walls here. 
The sides of the hill are so steep on the north 
and east that they do not require walls. The 
platform terminates on the north-east in a rock 
rising vertically for many hundred feet from 
the valley below. ‘The top of this rock is cut 
into beds to receive a tower. The view from this 
platform is magnificent. 

To the east appear Budrum, Orak, and the coast 
of the Dorian peninsula, from above Cnidus far 
inland towards Djova. On the south is a peaked 
mountain; on the west the valley of Gumischlu 
spreading out towards the sea. In the distance 
towards Mughla may be distinguished Latmus, 
Labranda, and Mount Lida, above Keramo. 
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The steep mountains which surround this plat- 
form on every side make it appear to stand in 
the centre of a kind of natural crater. 

On the east this crater is formed by the range 
of barren hills running down to the sea at Aspat 
Kalessi or Chifoot Kalessi. These hills run nearly 
north and south. On the north is a long ridge of 
jagged mountains running east and west through 
the peninsula. 

On the west the plain of Gumischlu rises gra- 
dually from the sea. . 

In the middle of the platform is a foundation 
with two deep chambers separated by a wall, and 
walled all round. The masonry is irregular, and 
more like mediseval than Greek work. The length 
of the foundation is 41’; its breadth, 21’. The 
chambers are 11’ wide; the roof has fallen in. 

Descending the hill we found several tombs of a 
very ancient form. One consisted of a chamber 
surmounted by an angular roof. Its height from 
the ground is 6. ‘The lower part of the chamber 
was filled up with earth. At the depth of 6, the 
width of the chamber is 8’ 2”. Its present length 
is 11’, but it may have been longer. 

This tomb is a beautiful example of isodomous 
masonry. The length of the largest block em- 
ployed is 4 2” by 2’ 6”. Two stones converged at 
the top so as to form an acute angle. 

Lower down the hill was another chamber of 
oblong form: length 12° 7”; width 12’. The lowest 
courses formed a square chamber. At the third 
course above the ground the corners were cut off 

ia 2Q 
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by the curving of the courses over the right angle 
below. This curve was repeated in the next course, 
and so on to the top, each course being slightly 
advanced over the next. The stones at the sides 
between the corners also began to lean over at the 
third course from the ground. The number of 
courses in the arch from the vertical part to the 
apex were six, above which the roof was broken ; 
a single stone may have covered it here. ‘The form 
was like a bee-hive. The height to the apex was 8’. 

The masonry was isodomous; the projection of 
the first curved course from the right angle below 
was one foot. 

On the way home we found an oblong tomb 
made of very large stones. One of these stones 
nearly formed one side; its length was 14° 7” by 
1’ 6’ by 2° 2”; the depth may be greater, as it is 
buried in the ground. 

The length of this chamber was 14’ 
10’ 6"; this width was occupied by a single stone. 
It is uncertain how many courses of these large 
stones there were originally. The upper sides of 
two of them have a notch cut at the end, to re- 
ceive another stone. This notch was about 2’ long, 


wild 


¢ So width 


and 2” deep. The chamber lay south-east and 
north-west. On the north-west side in the middle 
was a doorway about 4° wide. 

The acropolis which anciently crowned the 
rock at Assarlik must have overlooked a great 
part of the peninsula and commanded the road 
from Ialicarnassus to Myndus and Termera. From 
the number of the tombs here, and their archaic 
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character, it may be inferred that this was a for- 
tress of some importance in very early times. 

It has been stated ante, p. 41, that there were 
in the peninsula in the time of Mausolus, eight 
towns still held by the Leleges, the inhabitants 
of six of which he forcibly transplanted to his 
new metropolis, Halicarnassus. The two which 
were left independent on this occasion were 
Myndus and Syangela; and, when the proximity 
of Gumisechlu to Assarlik is considered, and the 
importance of both sites in reference to the de- 
fence of Halicarnassus from the north-west, I think 
it probable that, as the former place is certainly the 
site of Myndus, so we must look for Syangela at 
Assarlik. It is curious that the tombs which I dis- 
covered here presented in their plan and structure 
several peculiarities, which are also to be met with 
in the earlier tombs of Etruria, and this archaic 
character leads me to ascribe them to the indige- 
nous population of Caria, rather than to the Dorian 
settlers. In the time of Strabo the tombs and 
fortresses of the Leleges could still be pointed out 
in various parts of Caria,’ though this race had long 
since ceased to exist ; and hence it is probable that 
their remains were distinguished from later Hel- 
lenic works by some peculiarity of structure. This 
statement of Strabo may further serve to explain 
the obscure tradition preserved in Stephanus Byzan- 


¢ In Texier’s “ Asie Mineure,” iii., Plates 147-9, are views and 
plans of an extensive fortification at Iasus, which he considers a 
work of the Leleges. See ibid. p. 143. ‘This is also marked in 
the Plan of Iasus, Admiralty Chart, No. 1529, 
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tius, that Syangela received its name from having 
been the place of interment (cota), of the indi- 
genous king (yéaas), Kar, who may be regarded as 
the eponymous founder of the Carian race. This 
may be only a mythical way of stating the general 
fact, that at Syangela were tombs believed to be 
those of the earliest native races in Caria; and if it 
be admitted that the site of this ancient city is to 
be found at Assarlik, the tombs observed by me 
may be connected with this vague tradition. 

In historical times, Syangela, as has been already 
stated, ante, p. 28, was governed by a tyrannos, 
and paid tribute to Athens at the commencement 
of the Peloponnesian war. 

From Assarlik we proceeded to Chifoot Kalessy : 
being on horseback we were unable to follow the 
track of the ancient road already noticed over the 
mountains, but found our way by a less direct 
path along the coast. Chifoot Kalessy is a steep 
rocky ridge, rising abruptly from the sea-shore, 
and crowned with the ruins of a medizeval castle. 
This ridge runs nearly east and west." On the 
shore at its base, and east of it, were a few 
Byzantine vaulted tombs, and two or three mono- 
lithic granite shafts, probably Byzantine. Round 
the base of the rock to the north-west is a swamp, 
with fresh water running into the sea, above which, 
on the side of the hill, were the ruins of a Turkish 
or Byzantine village. Winding round the rock, we 
came to the side looking towards the sea, where we 


‘ According to Mr. Hamilton (Travels in Asia Minor, ii. 
p. 38), this rock 1s composed of reddish felspathic trachyte. 
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ascended gradually by a tortuous path, being aided 
at intervals by a stair cut in the rock. 

Towards the summit the ascent is exceedingly 
steep. This part of the ridge is a mass of rugged 
blocks of rock, among which was an ancient 
Byzantine church in a cave dedicated to the Pana- 
gia. Several inscriptions in early Byzantine cha- 
racters are cut.on the rock in this cave. In one of 
these the name Panagia occurs. In this part of 
the heights are only medizeval walls. 

Proceeding thence eastward I came to a large 
square keep occupying the centre of the ridge. 
At the entrance to this was a niche, and one or 
two levels cut in the rock, apparently Hellenic. 

Looking over towards the sea to the south I saw 
more than one place where the rock had been 
levelled artificially to receive an ancient Greek wall. 
On the south-east side looking towards Cape Crio 
are marks on the rock of this kind, and also in front 
of the entrance to the square keep looking towards 
Cos. There were many cisterns in this castle. 

At the east end of the ridge was a detached 
mass of rocks strongly fortified with medizeval 
walls. The lower ground, as seen from these 
heights, does not present any likely site for a 
Greek city. Something like the outline of a very 
small harbour may be traced in the bay between 
Chifoot Kalessy and Cape Petra. 

I was assured that there were no ancient remains 
on Cape Petra. 

The top of Assarlik is visible from Chifoot 
Kalessy. 
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I saw no Hellenic inscriptions in the ruins at 
Chifoot Kalessy, but the proprietor of this place, 
a rich Turk, resident at Budrum, told me that he 
had observed some here. Perhaps he referred to 
the Byzantine inscriptions already noticed. 

From the observations which I made on the 
site of Chifoot Kalessy, I have no doubt that 
an ancient acropolis once stood on the rock now 
occupied by the Byzantine castle; and there seems 
every reason for believing that this was the site of 
Termera. The promontory Termerion, near which 
Termera was situated, is described by Strabo* as 
lying opposite the promontory of Scandaria in Cos. 
Its position is thus fixed at Cape Petra, a little to 
the west of the bold rock of Chifoot Kalessy, which - 
forms a conspicuous feature on the coast, and must 
in antiquity have been almost impregnable from 
its steepness and isolation. In confirmation of the 
opinion that Termera stood here, it may be observed 
that the unique silver coin of this place, purchased 


Coin of Termera-—astual size. 


by me at Cos some years ago, and now in the British 


® xiv. p. 657. The statement of Strabo is confirmed by Photius, 
ed. Porson, s. v. Teppépra cand :— meol Kaplay ywoioy Teopépiov 
KaNEiTae @ ExPwVTO Ol TUPAYVOL OETpLWTHPly’ TO O€ KwoloY EpUpLYOY TUYXA- 
VOV KEITH poeracy MviAov Kat ‘AXtKapvacaou. Here MidAov is evi- 
dently a misreading for Muydou, as is shown did. s. v, Teppépea :— 
kal O Téppepoe mwOALY EV CuK rut THE Muvelac Krigace Eaurod ETWVULON, 
evrevbev eXhorevoey dppwpevoc. This emendation has escaped several 
learned editors of Photius and Suidas, 
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Museum, was found by a Calymniote diver on the 
coast opposite Cos." 

It has been already noticed, ante, p. 6, that Ter- 
mera is said to have been a stronghold where the 
Leleges established themselves in very early times, 
and whence they made piratical excursions on rafts 
along the adjacent coasts, and as far as the opposite 
island of Cos. 

Lelex Termeros, the eponymous founder of Ter- 
mera, is said to have been killed by Hercules in 
punishment of his crimes. 

There was a proverb in antiquity, Tepuépia xaxd, 
of which several explanations are given, but which 
seems to have some relation to this barbarous 
period when the Leleges occupied Termera, and 
when the fortress is said to have been used as a 
prison. 

The ancient Caryanda having been placed by 
Leake’ and Kiepert" at Pasha Liman, I visited this 
spot with Lieutenant Smith, with a view of ascer- 
taining whether any ancient remains existed here. 
Leaving Budrum at three p.m., we arrived about 
sunset at Sandama, a promontory a little to the 
south of Pasha Liman. Here is a harbour and, 
at the distance of a quarter of an hour from the 
shore, a village, named after the promontory. We 
found two small vessels in the harbour taking in 
cargoes of figs, the produce of the neighbouring 

valleys. 

The shore here is very beautiful from the rich 


f See Waddington on this coin, Rev. Numism. 1856, pp. 63-60 
g Asia Minor, p. 227. 4 Carte de Asie Mineure. 
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verdure of the valley, which is planted with olives 
and other trees. 

The next morning we went to Pasha Liman, 
which is a rocky peninsula connected with the 
mainland by a narrow sandy isthmus. Leake sup- 
posed that this peninsula is the ancient island of 
Caryanda, now joined to the main, as has been the 
case with the islands at Iasus and Halicarnassus. 
Pasha Liman would thus be the harbour of Cary- 
anda noticed by Scylax the geographer. 

We carefully examined both the peninsula and 
the isthmus, but could discover no trace of Hellenic 
occupation, except a chamber about 12’ square, cut 
in the rock at the head of the harbour. This had 
an oblong doorway, and was evidently a tomb. 

At the isthmus we were shown a stone, inseribed 


MYAICO@H 


in large characters of a late period. 

The harbour is considered a very good one, and 
would have been likely to attract Hellenic settlers ; 
but there is no evidence to prove that Caryanda 
ever stood here. 

Failing in the object of our search, we proceeded 
to explore the coast to the east of Pasha Liman. 
We first went to Farillia, where we heard that 
there were ancient remains. On our way to this 
place along the coast we passed Vilkejek, distant 
half an hour from Pasha Liman. Here is a good 
harbour facing the north-west, and on the side of a 
hillare some tombs cut in the rock. I noticed one 
of unusual form engraved (Plate LXXVITI.). It 
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consisted of two small chambers, surmounted by 
a platform on which stood an altar; the whole cut 
out of the rock. This altar is 5’ 83” long by 3’ 6” 
high. It stands on two steps, below. which the rock 
is cut nearly vertically for a depth of 4’. 

In the face of this scarp are two square apertures, 
opening into the sepulchral chambers already men- 
tioned. They are placed, one at each end of the 
steps. The entrance to the one on the south is 2’ 8” 
square. The dimensions of the chamber inside 
are :—width, 4° 1”; length, 6° 3”; height, 2° 5” 

The bottom is the native rock levelled. 

The second chamber has the following dimen- 
sions :— entrance, 2’ 4” high by 2’ 7”; chamber :— 
length, 6 7”; width, 4 1”; height, 2° 5°. On the 
east, west, and south sides the rock is cut steep 
down to the platform on which the altar stands. 
Adjoining this tomb on the east is another sepul- 
chral monument, composed of two tombs cut in 
the rock, above which are two steps. 

The entrance and floors of these two tombs are 
on a level with the lowest step of the other tomb. 
A ledge is cut in front of them, with an average 
width of 2’. Its length is 11°10”. At right angles 
to this ledge the rock is cut down to a vertical face 
4’ 1” high. Above the entrances to the tombs the 
rock is cut so as to overhang like an architrave. 
Above this face the rock is levelled so as to form 
a platform, of which we could not ascertain the 
extent, as it was covered with earth. 

The dimensions of these two tombs are as fol- 


lows :— 
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Western tomb. 
Entrance—height, 2’ 63”; width, 2’ 6”. 
Chamber—length, 8’; height, 2° 63”; width, 
a0 
East tomb. 
Entrance—height, 2° 7”; width, 2’ 7”. 
Chamber—length, 6’ 9”; width, 4° 6°; height, 
2’ 7”; thickness of doorway, 1’ 3”. 

Between the chambers the rock is cut so as to 
imitate a square pier. 

Nearly at the top of the hill on which these 
tombs are situated, and facing the north-west, 
is a third tomb, consisting of a chamber in 
which are two sori; the whole cut out of the 
solid rock. The roof of the chamber is cut nearly 
in the form of a four-centred Gothic arch. The 
lintel of the doorway has still the holes for the 
bolts. 

On the opposite side of the hill is another tomb, 
consisting of an oblong chamber, entered by a 


triangular-headed doorway which faces the south- 
west. Inside is a ledge or step in which are two 
holes, one round, the other square. The breadth 
of this ledge is 17”. The diameter of the round 
hole was 1’ 1”; the other hole was I’ square. 
Outside this is an oblong cutting which seems 
like an entrance. Perhaps a large stone has been 
inserted in this cutting. 

The summit of the hill isa mass of rock, which 
has been cut into steps for the reception of a 
wall all round. An oblong tower probably stood 
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on it. The dimensions of this tower must have 
been19: OF by.9%9% 

The next place we arrived at was Farillia, distant 
two hours from Sandama, one hour from Gil, and 
about a quarter of an hour from the sea-shore. 
In the summer the inhabitants live in the gardens 
on the shore in bowers. 

Here is a harbour which opens north-north- 
east. ‘There are a few houses and gardens on the 
shore. A small wooded valley extends from the 
harbour inwards in a southern direction. It is 
surrounded by steep barren hills. 

Here we were shown several tombs cut in the 
rock at the base of the hills. Three of these were 
chambers, containing separate sori; the whole cut 
out of the rock. One of these chambers was about 
15’ square. 

From Farillia we went to Gil. We started at 
610 am. About a quarter of an hour from Farillia 
we noticed on our right a large cave entered under 
an arch. At 6°50 we crossed a high ridge, from 
which the inner part of the gulfas far as Guverjilik 
was visible. 

At 7°30 we arrived at Roumeli-k6i, a village 
consisting of clusters of houses on the sides of 
barren hills. There is a small harbour, facing east 
by north, with an island in front. On the sloping 
hill above the shore is a ledge of overhanging 
rock, in which a number of tombs are cut with 
square-headed entrances, exhibiting a great variety 
of doorways. Near the shore is a sarcophagus 
cut out of a mass of rock, but not detached from 
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it. Its length, in the clear, inside is 5’ 83” by 1’ 10"; 
its depth, 1112”. This has had a cover; the sides of 
the block of rock are cut into steps all round the 
margin of the sarcophagus. 

The scenery in this part of the peninsula is 
wilder, the villages on the shore smaller, the hills 
more rocky, higher, and more picturesque in form 
than in the district nearer Myndus. 

After leaving Roumeli-k6i we crossed a second 
promontory, and arrived at Gil at 8°30 a.m. The 
distance from Farillia to Gil is called one hour, 
but is probably two hours. 

Gil is a village situated very near the sea. A 
small valley, richly wooded, but rather marshy, 
stretches inland from the sea. Here fever is pre- 
valent. As we entered the valley, I noticed close 
to the sea two or three ruined tombs of the 
Roman or Byzantine period, containing tall vaulted 
chambers. 

The hill, marked in the Admiralty Chart “ Pyra- 
mid Hill,” appears here, south by west. The valley 
runs in a north-west and south-east direction. 
There were many vineyards here. The vines were 
high, and hanging from trees. The figs here are 
remarkably fine. ‘To the east the valley terminates 
in a fresh-water lake surrounded by marshes. 

We walked as far as some hills west of the valley, 
where we noticed tombs cut in the rock with square 
doorways. The rock on this hill runs in horizontal 
strata north-east and south-west. ‘These strata are 
composed alternately of hard and soft beds. Where 
the soft beds decay, the hard strata overhang, 
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forming ledges as at Calymnos. The structure of 
the rock appears to be a volcanic conglomerate. 
We remarked the same kind of rock at Farillia. 

On our way back to the shore we came to a 
place where the rock had been quarried in beds 
and steps. Here apparently the covers and doors 
of tombs had been quarried out. This spot greatly 
resembles the site called Aapog at Calymnos. In 
the valley near the sea are the ruins of a Byzan- 
tine village overgrown with brushwood. 

Retracing our steps along the shore, in the 
direction of Roumeli-kéi, we came to one of the 
tall vaulted buildings which I had noticed on 
arriving. This stands on the shore, about the 
middle of the west side of the bay. A few feet 
higher from the shore is a Greek tomb cut in the 
rock, and below this some large blocks of blue 
limestone, with a Greek cornice and wreaths 
sculptured on them. They are built into a By- 
zantine wall, but probably formed the face of a 
tomb near this spot. 

IT examined the hill from the opposite side of 
the bay which overlooks the marsh. Neither here 
nor in the marsh below was any trace of an Hel- 
lenic city. 

On submitting to the late Col. Leake my notes 
on the site of Gil, he came to the conclusion that 
the ancient remains here are those of ‘Telemessus. 
This was the seat of a celebrated oracle, distant, 
according to the geographer Polemo, sixty stades 
from Halicarnassus. Colonel Leake remarks, that 
the distance of Gil from Budrum_ corresponds 
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sufficiently with this statement; that the name 
Teasuyoods is derived from Téaye, a marsh; that 
the Turkish name Giil has the same meaning, and 
that it is to be presumed that the marsh here has 
always existed.’ 

In the Map of Caria prefixed to this volume, I 
have so far adopted Colonel Leake’s view as to 
place Telemessus at Giil conjecturally ; but, on re- 
consideration, I am disposed to regard this place 
rather as the site of Caryanda. 

The following are the grounds of this change of 
opinion. Leake states that Telemessus was situated 
on the [asic gulf, but I cannot find on what an- 
cient authority this assertion is made, and, if it is 
a mere assumption, the identity of Gil with Tele- 
messus can hardly be considered as proved by the 
mere correspondence of distance. 

With reference to Caryanda, on the other hand, 
we know the following facts. 

It was situated between Bargylia and Myndus, 
according to Strabo, and Stephanus describes it as 
near Myndus.’ Scylax, or whoever is the author of 


i Leake, Supplement to Numismata Hellenica, London, 1859, 
pp. 100, 1, and Journal of Classical and Sacred Philology, Cam- 
bridge, iv. pp. 241, 2. See also Polemo, ap. Suid. Phot. Etym. 
Mag. s. v. Tedpuooeic. Colonel Leake prefers the orthography 
TeAeunoode to the more usual form, edpucodc, relying on the 
authority of two lines of Aristophanes, from his lost drama 
Vedpuoceic, Which are cited by Stephanus Byzantius, s. v. Ted- 
pugodc, in proof that this word was sometimes written with four 
syllables, 

J Strabo, xiv. p. 658, ed. Kramer :—sir’ ev@0e ) Mivooe, Aye va 
éxouca, Kat peer TUUT HY BapyvAca, Kal avrn woduc’ év Oe Tw peraco 


Be Te i ‘ ee Oe , ” 5 s , 
Kapvavoa Nypupy Kat vijooe OMWVULOG THUTN, Vv wKovy Kapvardete. The 
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the Periplus which bears his name, describes it as 
an island, a city, and a port.* Pliny and Mela 
mention a Caryanda on the mainland, and the 
former author speaks of an island of the same name 
with a town.’ It is evident from these statements 
that the ancient city must have been situated on 
the coast close to an island, the shelter of which 
probably formed its harbour. In the notices of 
Caryanda, both in Strabo and Stephanus, mention 
is made of a lake, aiuvy, of the same name. 

It is true that in the printed editions of both 
these authors, a:47v has been substituted for aiuyy, 
in order to reconcile these passages with the state- 
ment of Scylax; but this change is unsupported 
by a single MS. in either case, and in the text of 
Strabo, if we substitute Ajuvy into ~Apyy, the word 
ravty, Which refers to aiz»y, must also be altered.” 

Assuming, therefore, that the original reading 
in these two passages is the true one, and apply- 
ing the description of Caryanda to Giil, we find a 
remarkable coincidence in the features of the site. 
It will be seen by the Admiralty Chart, No. 1546, 
that in the Bay of Giil is a small island within 
which is an anchorage, and on the shore are remains 
MSS. here have Niuvy for Ayuhy. See Kramer’s note, Stephan. 
Byzant. 8. v. Kapvaréa, ed. Berkel. réAce cal AyujyY Opeovupog TAHTtOY 
Moyvcoov cat Ko. 

k Periplus ap. Geograph. Gr. Minor. i. p, 297, ed. Gail. Kaptavda 
yyoue Kal ToALe Kat Apu (obo Kaoec). 

i Plin. N. H. v. 29, § 29, and v. 31, § 36. Mela, De Situ 
Orb. 1 16, 

m™ See the article Caryanda, in Smith’s Dictionary of Greek and 
Roman Geography, and Groskurd’s note, Transl. Strabo, ili. p. 53, 
there cited. 
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indicating the site of an ancient city and a marsh, 
which may very well be the aiuvy of Strabo and 
Stephanus. 

In support of this attribution it may be observed, 
not only that Gitl corresponds with the description 
of Caryanda, but that no other site lying between 
Myndus and Bargylia does so equally well. 

It has been already stated that at Pasha Liman 
are no remains to show that an ancient city ever 
stood there, nor is there any marsh or lake, 

In the Admiralty Chart, and also in the Map of 
Caria in the work of Lebas, Caryanda is placed at 
Guverjilik, at the head of the gulf, Tarandos being 
thus identified with the island mentioned by Scylax. 
But at Guverjilik there is neither lake nor ancient 
remains, and the situation is further from Myndus 
than the passage of Stephanus would imply." 

We left Gill at 12°15, ascending from the shore 
of the lake by a road nearly south, which leads 
through a pine-forest, up to the range of moun- 
tains running east and west through the peninsula. 
At 1:20 we arrived at a tank on the summit ofa 
ridge. 

The road here passes between two high peaks. 

The view from this point shows the head of the 


" In the Admiralty Chart, ancient remains are marked on a 
site at the northern extremity of Tarandos, and Lebas publishes 
an inscription, No, 499, as coming from Caryanda. These indica- 
tions induced me to follow the Hydrographers in placing Caryanda 
at Guverjilik in the Map prefixed to this volume. I regret that 
I was prevented from exploring the island of Tarandos, which 
I recommend to the notice of future travellers. 
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gulf and the opposite coast running down towards 
Geronda. This coast is less picturesque than that 
on the opposite side, the line of mountains being 
nearly horizontal. The country immediately below 
us on the southern shore was undulating, barren, 
and deficient in villages. 

The road continues along the side of a deep 
ravine, between two high peaks, called Geril Dagh. 
After five minutes, Orak and the mountains of the 
Gulf of Djova come in sight. The view here is 
very fine. The sea is seen from a foreground of 
rocky ravines. From this place to Budrum we 
observed nothing worthy of note. 


LE, yeaa 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 
EXCURSIONS IN CARIA. 


Guverjilik ;  Bargylia; Mylasa; Labranda; Stratoniceea ; 
Mughla ; Marmarice ; Keramos. 


Tue district of Budrum is under the jurisdiction 
of a Caimakam resident at Mughla, a large town in 
the interior. I had occasion in the course of the 
expedition to make several visits to this place. 

The route is an interesting one, passing through 
Mylasa, the ancient capital of Caria, and Strato- 
niceea (Hskihissar). 

Two roads lead from Budrum to Mylasa. One of 
these passes through Kerowa, an inland village, 
situated in a wooded and thinly-populated district. 
On this route IT could hear of no ancient remains. 
The other road to Mylasa passes along the shore of 
the Gulf of Mendelet by Guverjilik, in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of which the ancient Bargylia 
is situated. The first part of the route from Budrum 
to Guverjilik traverses a rocky and desolate dis- 
trict destitute of villages, and with no vegetation 
but the arbutus and other mountain shrubs. At 
the distance of an hour and a half from Budrum 
the road descends to the shore of the gulf opposite 
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a small island, thence continuing along the coast to 
Guverjilik, distant about three hours and a half. 

Both sides of the gulf here are barren and unin- 
teresting. Guverjilik is a wretched hamlet, once a 
village, but now consisting of about three houses. 
A. Turkish custom-house is placed here to levy an 
export duty on the pine-timber of the neighbouring 
forests. 

This timber is used in the building of country 
ships and caiques; it is of little value, the trees 
being of small girth, and the planks carelessly sawn, 
so that much is cut to waste. Charcoal is also 
exported from this place. There is safe anchorage 
at Guverjilik ; but its situation is very unhealthy. 

The sea appears to be gradually receding from 
the head of this gulf, and its extreme shallowness 
along the shore of Guverjilik is probably the 
cause of the miasma which makes this place very 
subject to intermittent fever. No good drinking- 
water is procurable here. 

At the mouth of a well opposite to the custom- 
house, I noticed a fragment of architrave from 
some Greek building. 

At the distance of two hours to the north of 
Guverjilik, on the shore of a gulf now nearly filled 
by alluvial deposit from a small river, are the 
ruins of an ancient city, now called Assarlik. 
The best authorities agree in placing Bargylia on 
this site." 

4 This site is noticed by Texier, Asie Mineure, iii. p. 144, who 
claims the merit of having discovered it. Tt is also described by 
Prince Piickler Muskau, Die Riickkehr, iii, pp. 177-9. It is 

abe 2 
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The ancient city stood on rising ground, to 
the east of which is a dreary waste of muddy 
marsh, where are now salt-pans, and which in the 
time of the Romans must have been covered by 
the sea. 

Salt is prepared here in great quantities and is 
chiefly consumed by the neighbouring districts. 

At the time of our visit, which was in the 
autumn, it was piled up in little heaps all over 
the plain, and strings of camels were conveying it 
away all day. 

At the creek connecting this marsh with the 
sea is a small landing-place, where we saw a ship 
taking in a cargo of salt, and a few caiques at 
anchor. The marsh was covered with herons and 
other aquatic birds. 

The ruins are all laid down in the Admiralty 
Chart, No. 1531.’ Those principally to be noted 
are :— 

(1.) Asmall temple on an eminence, lying north- 
west and south-east, and overlooking an Odeum on 
the south-east and a theatre on the east. The line 
of the foundations appears at intervals. The fol- 


curious that rather more than a league to the east of it a place 
called Barvulyeh is marked in the Admiralty Chart. This name 
appears to be a corruption of the ancient name Bargylia. Tam 
not aware whether there are any ancient remains on this spot. 
By an inadvertence the word Bargylia has been placed over this 
name in the Map prefixed to this volume. It should have been 
a little to the west of it, where the ruins are marked on the shore 
of the gulf. 

> A plan of these ruins, which appears to be based on the Ad- 


miralty Chart, is given by Lebas, Voyage Archéologique, [tin. Pl.67, 
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lowing measurements were taken by Lieutenant 
Smith and myself. 

From the upper step of the south-east wall to what 
appeared to be the foundation of the north-west wall, 
96°. This appears to be the length of the peristyle. 

At the distance of 37.9” from the south-east 
front was a wall running parallel to it. 

The sides of a triangular stone which had formed 
the apex of the pediment measured 4/ 1” by 2’ 23” 
by 2° 3”. 

The corner-stone of the pediment measured 2’ 6” 
by 2’ 6” by 1’ 2”. The depth of the cornice was 103”. 

Among the ruins were two pilasters having on 
three sides five flutes. The width of each flute in 
the clear was 3”; the space between the flutings 2”. 

These pilasters were only fluted in the upper 
halves of the shafts. From the line of the base to 
the commencement of the flutings was 5°. The 
pieces of pilasters averaged 7’ in length. 

The sides of these pilasters measured 1’ 8” by 
lV’ 103”. Some shafts of columns similarly fluted 
were also lying here; at 6’ above the base their 
diameter was 1’ 93”. 

Below the south-east front of the temple is the 
Odeum, on the way down to which is a small square 
altar, 2’ in height with a width of 1’ 9” by 1° 10”. 

On each face is a figure in relief. At each 
corner has been an animal’s head, now broken 
away; between each pair of heads is a festoon. 

Of the four figures one is a female clad in a chiton 
and peplos. She holds in her right hand a phiale, 
in her left a cornucopia. 
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(2.) Artemis in a talarie chiton with a diploidion 
reaching to the hips. She holds in her left hand 
a bow strung. Her right hand is raised to draw 
an arrow from her quiver. 

(3.) Apollo Musegetes (?). A male (?) figure, 
holding in his left hand a lyre. This relief is much 
mutilated. 

(4.) A bearded male figure, Dionysos (?). Over 
his lower limbs is a peplos; in his right hand is 
a phiale. Tis left hand rests on a terminal figure 
much mutilated. At the base this altar is 
finished with an enriched cyma. The whole de- 
sign is very elegant and probably of a good 
period. 

A little to the east of the temple, and immedi- 
ately above the theatre, is a foundation marked 
in the Admiralty Chart. 

It lies north-east and south-west. Its length 
is about 45’, its breadth 31%’. It appears to be 
paved with marble flags inside. 

It is difficult to say what this building has been ; 
the foundations appear to bave been rebuilt in 
places. 

South-east of the Odeum is the foundation of 
a Doric portico, lying north-east and south-west. 
Its length is 50’, 

The position of each column is marked by a 
circular space cut in the stone. 

The intercolumniation is 7) 9”. The columns 
have a diameter of 1’ 11” with flutes. 

The architrave has three planes. Several 
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pieces of it lying im sitw are inscribed as fol- 
lows :— 
(1.) KAIAFQONOSBETHZAZOMOAQIAKAIAIONY®E .. 
TONPYAQNA 
xal aywvoderyoas ‘Oporwia xat Asovic (se) 
Toy TuA@va.” 


(2.) EPMIAZZAMIAAOYPPY ....... 
‘Kgpiag Sapscdov mpu(ravetovrag)." 
(3.) PYAQNAANEOHKEN 
SOerorae oe AZIKAL TQIOHM2Q. 
mounw@va avebyxey 


(Ozoig r)aor xal rad (4)7pnw° 


It is evident from these inscriptions that the 
building to which the architrave belonged was a 
muAw@Y OY porch. 

The Homoloia were games of Thessalian origin,’ 
in honour of Zeus, Demeter, Athene, and Enyo. 

In front of the Odeum, looking towards the castle, 
are some drums of large fluted columns of white 
marble. 

Their diameter is 2’ 10” without fluting. 

The fluting commences at the height of 6 4” 
above the base. This latter seemed nearly similar 
to that of the temple of Hekate at Lagina. 

The diameter of the capital is 2°10”; its height 
2’ 102". 

The Order is Corinthian, with leaves similar to 
those of the capitals at Lagina. 

It is uncertain where these columns stood. 


© Lebas, No. 485. d Thid. No. 484. @ Tbid. No. 487. 
f See Boeckh, C. I. i. p. 733; Mueller, Orchomenos, p. 233, sqq. 
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Odeum.—The chord of this theatre is 493’. The 
distance from the centre of the chord to the centre 
of the are, at the lowest step, is 38’. 

There are in all ten rows of steps, which are 
each 1’ 5” 

Under the steps runs a vaulted passage, passing 
all round the building, as in the small theatre 
at Cnidus, noticed ante, p. 368.2 The vaulting 
is grouted. At the centre of the curve of the 
are the passage turns at a right angle. 

The temple on the shore, marked in the Chart, 
had very small fluted columns and a few pieces of 
cornice, and little else. Close to the causeway on 
the shore, marked in the Chart, I found the in- 
scription No. 496, of Lebas, containing a decree 
of the senate and people of Bargylia in honour of 
one Exekestos, son of Diodotos, who is styled 
dincxosoap, or friend to some Roman emperor. 

In the plain to the east of Bargylia, on the road 
between Guverjilik and Tekram Bari, is a small 


in height. 


eminence on which has stood a Greek temple. On 
the north side a few blocks remain tn situ. The 
columns are of grey marble, fluted. They have 
been used as gravestones in a Turkish cemetery on 
the spot. I was told that this place was called 
Assari. I passed it in going from 'Tekram Bari to 
Guverjilik, and, according to my notes, it is distant 
one hour from the latter place. These ruins may 
be the same as those described by Texier, iii. 
p. 144, as being distant a league from Bargylia, 
dans la plaine de Vautre cété des collines. Te 


* See the notice of this theatre, Tonian Antiquities, iii, p. 20. 
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conjectures that the temple of Artemis Kindyas 
stood here. 

After visiting Bargylia, we returned to Guver- 
jilik, and proceeded thence to Mylasa, crossing the 
plain to the east of Bargylia. At the distance of 
an hour and forty minutes from Guverjilik, we 
passed the village of Wavri K@i," on an eminence 
overlooking the plain about two miles distant on 
our right. Large herds of cattle are kept here, as 
the plain bordering on the salt marsh affords rich 
pasturage. 

Five minutes after passing this village, I noticed 
a rock on the right-hand side of the road, in which 
was a small cavern surmounted by a niche 3’ high 
by 2’ 4” wide. 

The road here falls in with the line of a cause- 
way, in which I observed square blocks and part 
of an ancient cornice. 

At two hours and ten minutes distance from 
Guverjilik, I noticed a tumulus on the right hand. 
Here a mountain beyond Mylasa comes in sight. 

After travelling for four hours, chiefly through 
a plain country, we passed the village of Tekram 
Bari, situated on rising ground in the middle of 
a marshy flat, about half an hour distant on our 
left. Great numbers of cattle and sheep are bred 
here for the Smyrna market. 

h From the situation this seems to be the place marked War- 
but-Koi in Kiepert’s Map. See also Prokesch von Osten, Denk- 
wiirdigkeiten aus dem Orient, iii. p. 444. 

i This seems to be the niche seen by M. Prokesch von Osten, 


Denk wiirdigkeiten, iii. p. 444. 
i In Lebas’ Map of Caria, Passala is conjecturally placed at 
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I was told here that on the sea-shore, at one 
hour’s distance from Tekram Bari, is a castle called 
Sakisli, described to me as built of marble without 
mortar. This place was said to be south of the 
mouth of the Sari Chai, at the distance cf one 
hour from Chuluk and half an hour from Taliani. 

At the distance of seven hours from Guverjilik 
we reached the spot where a cross-road branches 
off to Mughla. Here Paistchin comes in view on 
the right. 

Mylasa is a large Turkish town picturesquely 
situated in a great plain. The inhabitants are 
very much less courteous and obliging to strangers 
than those of Budrum. Many fragments of archi- 
tecture and inscriptions are built into the walls of 
the houses here, but most of them are of the 
Roman period. 

This place has been so fully explored by Lebas 
and other travellers, that I found but few remains 
which had not been already noticed. 

At about ten minutes’ distance to the south- 
west of the town is a field called Guwiseh Guza. 
Here are a number of unfinished columns of grey 
marble ranging in a line with an old Turkish tomb 


Tekram Bari. This, according to Stephanus Byzantius, s. v., was 
the port of Mylasa. Pausanias states, vill. 10, § 3, that the dis- 
tance of Mylasa from its port was eighty stadia. This would be 
about the distance from Mylasa to Tekram Bari. Between this 
place and the sea there is so much alluvial deposit that a gulf may 
have been here filled up. See Kiepert, Memoir ueber die Klein- 
Asien, p. 77; Ross, Kleinasien und Deutschland, p. 117. It 
should, however, be noted that Pliny, v. 31, makes Passala an 
island in the Ceramic gulf. 
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and a decayed fountain. To the south-west of these 
columns is a platform which appears to be sup- 
ported by a wall under the surface. In a hedge- 
row near these remains are some smaller fluted 
columns. 

In this field I noticed at a well part of a large 
column on which were the prongs of a trident 
rudely cut in relief, and some letters of a Greek 
inscription partly concealed in the wall. Near these 
remains a portion of the ancient city wall runs 
east and west for about 117 yards. Towards the 
south it runs up to the foot of a rocky hill, where 
it is lost. The masonry is polygonal. A view of 
this wall is given in the work of Lebas (Itin. 
Pl. 64).* 

On the north side of the town is a very beau- 
tiful mosque, with a portal composed of three door- 
ways with pointed arches. 

The climate of Mylasa is not considered a very 
healthy one. During the summer, when the heat 
is intense, fevers prevail. 


The temple of Zeus Stratios at Labranda, near 
Mylasa, has been already noticed, anfe, p. 33. 

The position of Labranda is thus indicated by 
Strabo. He states' that it was a dependency of 
Mylasa, distant from that place 68 stades, or about 


k See the description of this site in Prince Piickler Muskaw’s 
Travels, Die Riickkehr, iii, p. 184. 
1 xiv. p. 659, 
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8! miles, and situated in the mountains over which 
lay the route from Mylasa to Alabanda. As far 
as Labranda there was a pavel road, which led to 
the temple of Zeus Stratios, and was hence called 
the Sacred Way. 

Colonel Leake, in his ‘‘ Asia Minor,” pp. 230—- 
234, after fixing the position of Alabanda at Arab 
Ilissar, gives it as his opinion that “ the vestiges 
of Labranda will hereafter be found on the moun- 
tain to the north-eastward of Mylasa.”’ 

On his return from Lagina Lieut. Smith halted 
at Mylasa for the purpose of exploring the site of 
Labranda; and, guided by the indications fur- 
nished by Leake and by local information, suc- 
ceeded in finding his way to this spot, which, 
however, had been previously visited by Lebas, 
and also by M. Prokesch von Osten.™ 

The following is Lieut. Smith’s account of this 
excursion :— 

“Accompanied by one of the Turks who had 
come with me from Budrum, I went to Gargejek, a 
village in the mountains to the north of Mylasa, in 
the expectation of finding some one who might know 
of any ancient remains in that range of mountains. 
The village, however, was deserted, except by two 
children, who said that, if we went two hours farther 
up the mountain to a small village called Kodja 
Yailih, we should find some people who might be 
able to tell us what we wanted. We went, and 
there found the very remains I was looking for. 


™ See this traveller’s account of Labranda,—Denkwirdigkeiten 
aus dem Orient, iii, pp. 447-51. 
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“The position of the ruins discovered by me at 
Kodja Yailih quite agrees with Strabo’s statement, 
and with the direction in which Leake expected to 
find the site of Labranda. In the first place, the 
distance from Mylasa, although from three and a 
half to four Turkish hours, cannot be more than 
eight or nine miles in a direct line, thus corres- 
ponding to the sixty-eight stades of Strabo.” Again, 
as to direction, the bearing from Mylasa is 242° 
east, or about 18° east, allowing for the variation 
of the compass. Now, a line drawn from Mylasa 
in this direction would pass close to Arab Hissar, 
where (according to Colonel Leake’s opinion) stood 
Alabanda. 

The ruins are very finely situated near the sum- 
mit of the Kodja Yailih mountains, the ancient 
Mount Latmus, according to Kiepert. A principal 
ravine opens from it down to the valley of Mylasa. 
“The site is covered with ruins of massive Hel- 
lenic masonry, some of which appear to have been 
terrace walls. The most important of these ruins is 
that of a small distyle temple 77 antis, consisting of a 
pronaos and cella, with a square recess at the end. 
The length of the cella inside the walls is 388’ 3” by 
a width of 33’ 6”. The doorway is 12’ 2” in width. 
Two lintel stones still stretch across the top. The 
height of the doorway is about 18. The flanking 
walls consist of twelve courses, each about 13’ deep. 
The thickness of this wall is 6’ 3”. Beyond the 


doorway the side walls of the pronaos extend 16 8”. 


» Strabo’s statement is confirmed by lian, de Nat. Animal. xii. 
30, who gives the distance from Mylasa as seventy stades, 
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At a height of 12’ from the ground outside, and 
2’ 3” from the floor inside, the walls are pierced at 
regular intervals by windows 6 3” by 3’ 6” at the 
base, tapering slightly upwards. Round these win- 
dows is a slight sinking, as if to receive shutters.° 
The view from them is most striking, embracing 
the plain of Mylasa, Paitschin, Leros, Calymnos, 
Cos, Budrum, and the mountains all round. Near 
this building drums of fluted marble columns were 
lying about. The diameter of one was about 3’. 
A smaller one measured 2° 1”.” 

The above description of this temple corresponds 
very exactly with the plan and elevation of it given 
in Lebas’ Voyage Archéologique.”. The windows 


° Fellows appears to have seen these ruins on his way from 
Arab Hissar (Alabanda) to Mylasa. He describes them thus: 
Lycia, p. 66, “ At about twelve miles before we reached Mylasa, 
and to the north-east of that city, we passed amidst the woods 
some important ruins of good masonry and of an ornamental cha- 
racter ; one fine building, with a door 12’ wide within a windowed 
portico, and the square interior or cella having windows on either 
side, seemed the most prominent. The portico, formed by the 
extension of the side walls of the cella, is of the kind known as a 
portico in antis ; two fluted columns lay near it. The whole of 
the buildings of the place seemed compact, and may probably have 
been enclosed by a long wall running in front.” Prokesch von 
Osten, in the work already referred to, ante, p. 449, describes 
other ruins on this site. Hesaw a portico with twelve columns 
standing, now probably thrown down ; a great number of pieces of 
frieze lying on the ground ; a massive wall of hewn stone fitted 
without mortar, 134 paces long, connected with a row of chambers 
not less than 200 paces long ; and at the end of the wall a tower. 
The whole area covered by the ruins he estimates as not more than 
400 paces in width : he considers these remains to be of the Roman 
period. Labranda was also visited by Prince Piickler Muskau.— 
See Die Riickkehy, iii. pp. 195-9. 

P ii, Plate 8, and Itin, Plate 65. 
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are an unusual feature in Greek temple archi- 
tecture, but occur occasionally, as in the Erectheum 
at Athens. From the massive and simple style of 
this edifice it seems probable that it is the cele- 
brated temple of Zeus Stratios, which has been 
already noticed (anée, p. 33). It is true that the 
scale of the temple as given by Lebas does not 
seem at first sight to correspond with the words of 
Herodotus, who describes this temple as ipoy péya 54 
but the word isgcv must be interpreted here in 
the sense of ¢emenos, or sacred precinct. It has 
been already noticed that in this temple was an 
archaic statue of Zeus Stratios, which is represented 
on the reverse of the silver coins of the princes of 
Caria, and also on many copper coins of Mylasa of 
the imperial series. These latter coins probably 
give the most accurate representation of this an- 
cient Eoavoy, 

A front view is given of the statue which stands 
with the feet close together like a term, and the 
arms extended at right angles to the figure on each 
side. The body is draped to the feet; on the head 
isa modius ; in the right hand is the labrys or battle- 
axe, dedicated by Ardelis; in the left a spear. From 
each arm hangs a fillet. On these coins the statue 
is sometimes placed within a distyle or tetrastyle 
temple, doubtless intended to represent the temple 
at Labranda. 

On the coins of Mausolus and his successors the 
rudeness of this primitive type seems to have been 


av. 119. On the meaning of ipdy, see Baehr in loco; Her- 
mann, Gottesdienst]l, Alterthiimer, p. 83, § 19, 2. 
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modified by a later artist, probably from «esthetic 
considerations. Zeus is bearded, and wears a talaric 
chiton and peplos. We is advancing to the right, 
holding in his right hand the dadrys, which rests on 
his shoulder; in his left he holds a sceptre.* 

The labrys is a well-known type on coins of Caria, 
and is sculptured on the keystone of a Roman gate- 
way still standing at Mylasa.* 

The temple of Zeus Stratios at Labranda must 
have been to the Carian people what the temple of 
Jupiter Latiaris on the Alban Mount was to the 
Latin confederacy. Both these temples were 
situated on the summit of lofty hills, and the pe- 
riodical gatherings at their festivals must in either 
case have given an opportunity of mustering the 
whole of the population capable of bearing arms, 
and thus have had a political importance. 

I have already mentioned (ante, p. 48), that on 
the occasion of the great annual panegyris, held in 
the temple at Labranda, an attempt on the life of 
Mausolus was made by certain conspirators within 
the Hieron, and that it was in this spacious precinct, 
and in a sacred grove of plane-trees attached to it 


* Mionnet, 111. p. 357, Nos 314, 316, 320, 324 ; Suppl. vii. p. 511, 
Nos. 369, 372, 376, 377. Fellows, Lycia, Pl. xxxv. fig. 5. 
According to Adlian, de Nat. Anim. xii, 30, a sword hung by 
the side of this statue, cic 7rd dyadpa Eidoc mapiiprnra. Hence, 
perhaps, the name Chrysaoreus, under which Zeus was worshipped 
by the whole Carian race at the Chrysaorium near Stratoniceea. 
On the Zeus Labrandenos, see ante, p. 33; also, Trésor de 
Numismatique et de Glyptique, Galerie Mythologique, pp. 51-6. 

§ Tonian Antiquities, i,, Plate 22, Fellows saw several sculptured 
key-stones with this device at Mylasa.—Lycia, p. 75. 
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that the Carians collected after their defeat by the 
Persian Daurises. The grove of plane-trees was 
probably situated in the ravine seen by Lieutenant 
Smith below the site of the ruins. The spot was 
one well chosen for the rallying-point of a race of 
mountaineers like the Carians: for, though so high 
above the plain, the site must have been well sup- 
plied with water and pasturage,’ and the approach 
to it from the plain below must have been almost 
impossible to an invading army, if the Carians 
were posted so as to command the ravines and 
passes. An inscription published by Lebas" speaks 
of the sacred land attached to this temple. It 
appears from another inscription, ibid," that there 
was a town or village at Labranda, the inhabitants 
of which were in alliance with those of a neigh- 
bouring town called Olymos, which Lebas places a 
little south of Labranda and north-east of Mylasa. 
Atlian” states that at this temple was a spring of 
clear water, containing fish with gold necklaces and. 
rings. It is probable that this tale refers to votive 
objects thrown into the fountain, and possibly at- 
tached to living fish in it. In like manner, at the 
Amphiaraion near Oropus, gold and silver coins 
were thrown into a fountain by the worshippers.* 
It has been already remarked, ante, p. 33, that a 


* This is shown by its Turkish name Yazlik, pronounced Yailih, 
See Spratt and Forbes, Lycia, i. p. 57, where a yailih is de- 
scribed as a fertile plain or basin which appears scooped out of 
the summit of a mountain, Lycia has many such yailihs, where 
the inhabitants retire in the summer heats, 

a No. 338, v No. 334, w De Nat. Anim, xii, 30, 

x Pausan. i. 34, 3. 


Le 2 8 
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sacred way led from Mylasa to Labranda. This was 
evidently the road which was seen by Fellows in 
his journey from Arab Hissar to Mylasa, which he 
describes thus, p. 67 of his Lycia :—* In descending 
the mountains towards Mylasa we followed, and 
continually crossed and re-crossed an ancient paved 
road; the large stones differing from those of 
later days by being wrought and fitted together 
with the protruding natural rock: the road in 
passing ravines was also built up with solid Greek 
masonry.” * Along this road, as we learn from 
Strabo,’ the sacred processions passed from Mylasa 
to Labranda ; hence its extreme solidity. 

Near the temple Lieutenant Smith saw a large 
tomb, which he thus describes :— 

* Higher up the hill I found a remarkable tomb 
in an almost perfect state of preservation. It 
consisted of a principal inner chamber, containing 
three plain rough-cut sarcophagi, and a smaller 
outer chamber, which has served as a vestibule 
to the other. (See Plate LXXVII.) A doorway 
leads into the outer chamber, and opposite to it 
was another doorway connecting the two apart- 
ments, the lintels of which were formed by a single 
stone inthe manner shown in the section on E F, 
inthe Plate. The sides and roof of the chamber 

Y This Sacred Way was also seen by M. Prokesch von Osten, 
ili. p. 448, He describes it as 30’ broad. It is also noticed by 
Mr. Waddington, Voyage Numismatique en Asie Mineure, p. 40 ; 
and Prince Piickler Muskau, Die Riickkehy, i. p. 196. M. Prokesch 
von Osten observed many ancient fountains at Labranda,—iii, 


)- 45(), 


ex. p00. 
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were one continuous semicircular arch, constructed 
on the Egyptian principle. 

“The whole length of the tomb inside was 19° 8” 
by 11’ 2” width. The side walls were carried up out- 
side, so as to form an upper story, consisting of one 
room, occupying the entire area of the chambers, 
and roofed over with immense slabs, laid side by 
side like beams, and stretching from side to side. 
The dimensions of all of these were nearly similar, 
viz., 16 2” by 2°9” by 1’ 7”. The height of the upper 
story from the floor is 3°11". Outside the outer 
doorway the rock is cut level for a foundation.” 

A plan of this tomb is given by Lebas,* who 
adds a third outer chamber nearly equal in length 
to the two described by Lieutenant Smith, and 
with an entrance from the side. This larger 
outer chamber may be considered as the vestibule 
to the whole. Lieutenant Smith appears to have 
only seen the lines cut for its foundation. ‘The 
wall and doorway of this chamber given by Lebas 
may have been removed previously to Lieutenant 
Smith’s visit. 

Externally this tomb has had a Doric entabla- 
ture, which is now lying in ruins at the side of the 
basement, and probably surmounted it, as in the 
case of the Lion Tomb, which it resembles in the 
details of the order as given by Lebas. (See anfe, 
p- 511.) The commanding position of the tomb at 
Labranda, its size, and the general character of its 
architecture, lead me to conjecture that it may 
have been the place of sepulture of Hekatomnus. 


4 Voyage Archéolegique. 
» 
28 2 
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MYLASA TO ESKI HISSAR. 


This journey occupies about six hours, The 
first part of the route lies through an exten- 
sive plain, lying to the east of Mylasa. Here I 
noticed a singular sort of aqueduct, consisting of 
pipes of pine-wood, laid in the ground and jointed 
together. Pitchers are also made of wood through- 
out those parts of Caria where the pine abounds. 
After traversing this plain we ascended gradually 
by a rugged track into a mountain district covered 
with forests of pitch-pine. The road winds along 
picturesque glades, following the course of a winter 
torrent. 

On our left was a high mountain, the name of 
which, I was told, was Ak-sivri. According to 
Kiepert’s Map, this would be a portion of the range 
of Mount Latmus. At four hours’ distance from 
Mylasa we crossed a mountain ridge, whence we 
descended through a rocky broken country to 
ski Hissar, Here we found the inhabitants much 
more friendly than at Mylasa, and I was conse- 
quently enabled to examine many fragments of 
inscriptions built into the walls of houses, and to 
purchase a number of copper coins. 

At the distance of half an hour from Eski Hissar 
the road crosses the source of a small river called 
Buzlik Chai, which was flowing north, and which, 
1 was told, was a tributary of the Mendere. The 
water issues from a built passage under ground. 
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Here are foundations, as if some ancient edifice had 
stood on this spot. At the distance of one hour 
from Eski Hissar, we passed on the left the village 
of Agrik6i,” which contains about 200 inhabitants. 
The direction of the road here was due east. Half 
an hour further on we passed on the right the 
village of Buzuk, close to the road. From Agrikéi 
for two hours onwards we traversed a rich plain 
cultivated with Indian corn. The remainder of the 
route passed over a more barren and mountainous 
district. At the distance of about four hours from 
Eski Hissar we passed on the left the village of 
Baizer: the direction of the road here was south- 
vast. I noticed in this journey that in many places 
small strips of rag were tied to the branches of 
trees on each side of the road, and was told that 
the Turks attached one of these rags whenever 
they had an illness. I met with the same custom 
in Mytilene. 

Moghla is a large Turkish town, situated in a 
plain at the foot of a steep rock, on which has 
evidently stood an ancient Acropolis. This rock is 
distant about twenty minutes to the north-east of the 
town. ‘The top is nearly level, so that, seen from 
below, the rock presents the appearance of a trun- 
eated cone. A road from the town winds along the 
south and west sides of the base. This road follows 
the line of an ancient approach to the Acropolis, as is 
shown by the number of square niches and caverns 


» So pronounced, but written Achurkoi in Kiepert’s Map, Lebas 
writes Akchourkeui. 
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cut in the rock on each side: these, doubtless, con- 
tained votive offerings. 

On arriving at the summit of the rock, I found 
a level platform, which has been surrounded by an 
Tfellenic wall. The greatest length of this plat- 
form is from south-west to north-east. On the 
north-east side a piece of ancient wall remains, 
running north-west by south-east. It may be 
traced for about 46’ in a western direction, after 
which it makes an angle to the south for 10’ and 
then runs on to the south-west, following the 
edge of the platform. This wall is constructed of 
squared blocks, of no great size, without mortar. 
In some places it is less regularly built and may 
have been repaired in modern times. About thirty 
yards to the north-east of this wall are two cisterns 
cut in the rock. 

At the south-west end of the platform extensive 
landslips appear to have taken place, and great 
fissures occur in the rock, as if it had been rent 
asunder in some convulsion of nature. On this 
side the wall has been carried away, but there 
are marks in the rock where a bed has been cut 
for its reception. 

On the sonth-east side the platform terminates 
in an open precipice, below which is a mountain 
torrent. On this side two chambers are cut out 
of the rock, in one of which was a window with 
two steps on the inside of the sill, but all has 
been torn and convulsed by earthquakes. 

This hill fortress commands an extensive view 
over the plain. 
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Descending from the platform, I came to the 
foundations of a tower facing west. Part of these 
foundations had been carried away by the fall of 
the rock from above. <A large chasm, 40° deep, 
intervenes between the north and south walls of 
this tower. 

I could not hear of any antiquities at Mughbla, 
but Ross discovered here in the house of a Greek 
inhabitant a marble pedestal inscribed with a dedi- 
eation by Nicholaos, the son of Leon of Rhodes, 
to Hermes, Herakles, and the xovev or community 
of the Tarmiani. He supposes that this xoov was 
one of the conventus noticed by Pliny, and that 
it was probably attached to the cuyrérsia of Cibyra. 
This inscription having been found at Mughla, 
Tarmiani is probably the ancient name of this 
place.° 

At Mughla I purchased a gold coin of Pixodarus, 
the only specimen of this piece which I met with 
in Caria. It is remarkable that during so long a 
residence at Budrum I hardly ever had coins of 
the Princes of Caria offered to me for purchase. 


In November, 1855, I had an opportunity of 
visiting Marmarice in H. M. 8S. Medusa. The 
following are my notes of this place, and of a 
journey thence to Mughla. 

Marmarice, the ancient Physkos, is well known 


¢ L. Ross, Hellenika, i.’ p. 67, Halle, 1846. Kiepert (Memoir 
ueber die Karte von Kleinasien, p, 77) observes that the Tamiani 
mentioned by Livy, xxxii. 18, are probably the same people. 
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to modern navigators on account of its magni- 
ficent harbour, which is completely landlocked, 
and capable of affording accommodation to the 
largest fleet. 

The village of Marmarice consists of a handful 
of houses situated on the edge of a marsh where 
malaria prevails. The harbour has been defended 
by a small medizeval castle, now in ruins. 

IT could find no remains of the ancient city 
except on a hill rising abruptly out of the plain 
at the distance of three-quarters of a mile to the 
north of the village. 

The road from Marmarice to this hill passes 
through a Turkish garden at its foot, in which are 
some remains of a Greek church. From these 
ruins to the top of the hill is a rocky path winding 
through brushwood up to a medieval castle built 
of concrete and rough stones, and called Assar- 
kalessi. It commands a view of the bay and 
surrounding country. 

In descending the hill I noticed the south- 
eastern angle of an Hellenic fortification, the 
south wall of which is visible at intervals through 
the brushwood for about 150 yards. On the 
north side the foundation only runs on a few 
yards, ‘The wall is composed of rough hewn 
blocks, averaging a yard in length. At the angle 
two courses remain above the foundations. 

Near these remains was a subterraneous pas- 
sage, covered with large slabs: this may have 
been a Greek tomb. 

From Marmarice I proceeded to Mughla in 
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the company of Captain William Heath, R.N., 
then commanding the “ Medusa.” 

We left Marmarice at 9.15. . Our road lay 
nearly north. The earlier part of it led up to a 
mountain-pass. The scenery was very picturesque. 
The sides of the hills were covered with the pitch-pine. 
On the left we passed two high hills, the first called 
Gurt Bek, the second Bel Bashy. At 10.30 we crossed 
a high ridge. On descending we came into a valley 
formed by alluvial deposit. Here was a Khan called 
Dasha Khan, which we reached at 11.30. Near 
this Khan I noticed a wall of Hellenic masonry, 
built with squared blocks, at a place called Yelgin. 
At 12.10 we passed an old castle on a hill on the 
left called Alten Sevrissy. At 12.80 we forded 
the river Gheli Bourla. The natural channel is 
about thirty yards wide, but in rainy weather the 
stream fills the whole of the valley. At this 
ford are the ruins of a bridge. This river flows 
into the gulf of Djova. At 3.80 we got upon a 
causeway marked in the Admiralty Chart as an 
‘ancient paved road.” This leads through a low 
alluvial plain to Djova. ‘The first part of this 
road passes through a swampy tract covered with 
thickets. In crossing this swamp I noticed a 
large block with a socket worked in it, as if it 
had received the hinge of a door. This was of 
ancient workmanship. We arrived at Djova at 
5.30 p.m. Here are two or three houses on the 
shore, one of which is the residence of the quaran- 
tine officer. 

The anchorage at Djova is good, but the situa- 
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tion very unhealthy in summer from malaria, and 
the few inhabitants have a wan, fever-stricken look, 
which reminded me of Strabo’s description of the 
Caunians.* I could see no Greek remains here 
except a square niche cut in the side of the cliff 
which overhangs the sea. On the road to Mughle, 
at half an hour’s walk from the Seala, is a medizeval 
castle overlooking the marshy plain. The eminence 
on which it stands was probably a Greek Acropolis, 
as on the side looking towards the Scala is a piece 
of polygonal masonry. 

In the road below are traces of Hellenic walls 
along the edge of the valley. 


On leaving Djova we crossed a lofty ridge over- 
looking the castle, from the summit of which a mag- 
nificent view opened out to the south. The horizon 
was bounded by the snow-crowned peaks of the 
Lycian mountains, and in the middle distance 
could be seen other mountains of the boldest and 
most picturesque forms, and a large salt-water 
lake, Kudjis, eight hours distant, which lies north 
of Dolamon, ‘The steep sides of the mountain on 
which we stood were covered with the arbutus, 
which at this season had the most luxuriant 
tender green foliage. 

After crossing this ridge the road descends 
gradually through a succession of open valleys 
into the plain of Mughla. At three hours’ dis- 
tance from this place I noticed on my right hand 


Cexive Pool, 
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a rocky hill, high up the side of which was an 
Hellenic wall. On questioning a Turkish peasant 
on the spot, I was told that the hill was called 
Assar, and that on its summit also were walls. 
The name of the valley on the right of which IJ 
noticed this lill is Kizil Agatch. The country 
between Djova and Mughla is but little culti- 
vated; patches of ploughed land occur here and 
there in the midst of tracts covered with brush- 
wood. Nota single village is visible on this road, 
and the district is evidently very poorly populated. 


In the course of the year 1857, Lieut. Smith 
proceeded up the Gulf of Djova in a caique, for the 
purpose of purchasing timber for the expedition. 
On his way he examined the site of Keramos, 
situated on the north side of the gulf. His observa- 
tions on this site are as follows :— 

“ By reference to the Admiralty Chart, it will be 
seen that the ruins of Keramos are situated ina 
plain which projects considerably into the sea. 
This plain is bounded on the north by a ridge of 
high and steep mountains, and in other directions 
by the waters of the gulf. These mountains, marked 
in Kiepert as Mount Lida, run east and west along 
the shore, increasing in height and grandeur as they 
approach the head of the gulf. 

“We anchored on the east side of the plain. 
Walking westward from this point, the first object 
is the basement of a large building of the Corinthian 
order. It stands on the north side of the plain, 
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being built on the slope at the foot of the moun- 
tains. On this account the south side of the base- 
ment, that is, the one next the plain, is the highest ; 
and the two adjacent sides, the east and west, de- 
crease in height according to the upward slope of 
the hill, while the northern side cannot be seen at 
all. The whole is built of very large blocks of pud- 
ding-stone, beautifully squared and jointed. The 
courses are alternately of blocks laid flat and on 
edge. In the courses in which the blocks are 
on edge, the stones are alternately headers and 
stretchers, like Flemish bond brick-work. 

“The foundations are of hard blue hmestone, 
built into steps with polygonal masonry. 

“This basement has a cornice moulding of the 
same kind of stone. 

*'The blocks of pudding-stone are very large, one 
which I measured being 15’ 8” x 3° 4” x IL 72", 
The length of the south side is 104°3”, Not being 
able to find the north side, I could not get the 
length of the east and west sides, but traced one of 
them for a length of 96. The whole place is en- 
cumbered by the ruins of a monastery. 

«Inside the walls of the basement are fragments 
of the superstructure of the ancient building. They 
are of white marble, and seem to have belonged to 
a temple. 

«The columns are not fluted. The diameter of 
some is 2’ 7”, and of others 2’ 1”. I saw no bases. 

“The capitals are Corinthian, of rather coarse 
workmanship. The height is 2° 10%, and the dia- 
meter where it-joins the shaft 1’ 9, 
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“There were two blocks, apparently from dif- 
ferent architraves. The depth of the larger block 
was 1’11”; that of the smaller block was 1’ 82”. 
The depth of a block of the cornice was 1’ 11%”. 

“In the wall of the monastery, forming the 
spring of an arch, I saw a stone 1’ 3” in depth, 
with a rough honeysuckle pattern. This, however, 
did not appear to belong to the temple. In its 
centre it had a cross surrounded by a wreath. 

* Behind this basement are a number of tombs 
cut in the perpendicular face of the rock ; they are 
now filled with beehives. 

“Still walking westward, I discovered the 
foundations of a small building, 40° by 28’, pro- 
bably a tomb. It was of the same conglomerate 
as the basement already described. 

** Half a mile more to the westward, I came to the 
wall which incloses the city on the east, south, and 
west sides. On the north side, the mountains are so 
steep and rugged that they forma natural defence. 
On this account there is no wall, except at one 
or two places, where the line of rock is broken by a 
ravine. The wall is built of large blocks of blue 
limestone, and is a good specimen of polygonal 
masonry. Here and there throughout its course 
are square towers of the same material and con- 
struction, with the exception of the corners, which 
are of isodomous blocks of the conglomerate 
mentioned above. The average thickness of the 
wall is about 5’, 

“ T counted, altogether, eight small gateways, 
most of which are still standing. The upper part of 
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each forms a radiating arch, about 5° in width. 
These gateways are protected by small flanking 
towers. 

“On the south side, facing the valley, are the 
remains of the principal entrance to the city. Here 
the wall takes a bend inwards, having the gateway 
in the centre of the curve. By this means the en- 
trance is flanked by a wall on each side. From this 
gateway a road can be easily traced in a south- 
eastern direction for a distance of at least 500 
yards. It isabout 36° in breadth between the rows 
of sarcophagi which line it on each side. Outside 
the walls, on every side of the city, are a great 
many of these plain sarcophagi, nearly all made of 
conglomerate. 

* Within the walls there is nothing remarkable. 
There are a great many late buildings, the prin- 
cipal features of which are the semicircular arches 
over the doors and windows. In one of these 
buildings I saw pieces of architrave and cornice of 
white marble. The cornice was very florid in style, 
and not finely executed. One piece of architrave 
had the inscription - Z[QTQNMETLA . and another, 
* NTONEINOQZEBAZTOEYE . [A ]yreveiven YsPacrw 
Koo| eer). 

‘“ Near this was a small spirally-fluted column of 
white marble, 9” in diameter, used as a Turkish 
tombstone. 

“Throughout the interior of the city were a 
great many blocks of conglomerate, which seems 
to have been the common stone used for building. 
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IT saw a number of rough columns of this stone, 
2’ in diameter. 

** In the eastern part of the city are the remains 
of a building 160° by 1553’. In the centre of one 
of the longest sides is a semicircular apse, the 
chord of which measured 70’. The wall is altogether 
of conglomerate, and is only 4 high, except the 
circular part, which is 8 in height. This part 
is finished by a plain coping, and the rest of the 
wall also seems still of its original height, as there 
are no ruins lying about as if it had fallen. 

“The valley is covered in many places with im- 
penetrable thickets, and is very unhealthy. The 
eround, where it is cultivated, is very fertile; but I 
saw large crops of ripe grain standing uncut from 
want of labourers. In different places in the valley 
are the ruins of monasteries, none of which, how- 
ever, are In any way remarkable.” 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


REPORT ON THE ISLAND OF COS. 
BY MR, R. P. PULLAN, 


Town of Cos; castle built by the Knights of St. John ; date of 
gateway ; slabs of frieze in the walls ; other ancient remains ; 
cippt in well; journey to Pyli; Charmyleion ; remains of an- 
cient port; Antimachia; Kephalas; church of Palatia, and 
ruins of temple on site of ancient isthmus ; Astypalzea ; castle 
at the extremity of the island ; castle at Antimachia ; church 
of Hagios Theodoros ; discovery of long inscription on octagonal 
column ; town of Palaio Pyli ; Byzantine churches and castle ; 
return to Cos. 


On the 26th of November, 1857, I proceeded 
from Budrum to the town of Cos, accompanied by 
Corporal Spackman, R.E. In the course of the 
day I visited the castle, which is an extensive 
building in the form of a parallelogram, occu- 
pying a narrow neck of land which intervenes 
between the sea and the ancient port. It is iso- 
lated from the town by a dry fosse. The fortress 
consists of two oblong enclosures with circular 
bastions at the angles. The inner work is of the 
time of the Knights of Rhodes, whose shields oceur 
on the bastions and connecting curtains, in the 
same positions as in the castles of Rhodes and 
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Budrum. The bearings on the shields are similar 
to those met with in the latter fortress. 

An inscription over the gateway of the inner 
building gives the date of the erection of this part 
of the structure, A.D. 1478. 

The outer inclosure I conclude to be a work of a 
more recent period, probably of Turkish times; for 
the masonry has a modern character, and the 
shields of the Knights are found here and there 
built into the walls in reversed positions. 

Over the outer gateway is a portion of a frieze 
with masks and festoons, not of fine workmanship ; 
and within the gateway is ashield surrounded by a 
rich vine-leaf pattern. 

On the face of the outer wall towards the sca 
are fragments of a small frieze much worn. The 
figures on it appear to have been those of Satyrs 
and Bacchantes in procession. 

On the internal face of the same wall are three 
other pieces of a frieze in better preservation ; these 
measure 4’ 6” by 2’, and are surrounded by a bold 
ovolo moulding. One piece is tolerably perfect, 
the others so much defaced that the outlines of the 
figures are alone visible." 

The roof of the inner gateway is composed of 
drums of marble columns, and on either side are 
blocks of marble with names inscribed on them, 

4 (These, as has been already pointed out, ante, p. 450, corre- 
spond in scale and subject with two slabs excavated in a temple at 
Cnidus, from which site they may have been transported by the 
Knights. L, Ross, however, supposed them to be part of the frieze 


of the temple of Adsculapius at Cos. See his Archaeologische 
Aufsaetze (2nd Series), Leipzig, 1861, pp. 402-5.—C. T. N.] 
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The greater part of the north side of the fortress 
was destroyed by the explosion of a powder maga- 
zine, a few years ago. Amongst the ruins of this 
part, I found a portion of a draped female figure 
seated, of good Greek workmanship, which had 
apparently formed part of a large frieze, as it was 
in relief, and not of great thickness. 

Near the houses occupied by the garrison, which 
are situated between the outer and inner walls, I 
discovered a mutilated composite capital and a 
piece of frieze of a late period. 

During the day I called to see Demetri Platanis- 
tes, an intelligent Greek merchant resident at Cos, 
who has made a small collection of antiquities. In 
his garden was a Greek lion of good style built into 
the wall, but so mutilated as not to be worth removal. 

27th Nov.—Having heard that a well in a field a 
mile and a half to the east of the town contained 
numerous sculptures, I went to inspect it. This 
well was 8’ square, 30’ deep, dry, and built of 
large blocks. Having descended, I found that 
the ignorance of the owner had given rise to a 
greatly exaggerated report, as there were only five 
cippt of ordinary character, supporting architraves 
upon which the walls of the well rested. (Plate 
UXXXII., figg. 1,2.) There was an inscription on 
one of the ctppi, and on a block in the wall was 
inscribed the name Parmeniskos. 

At a short distance from this, there was another 
well in the garden of Djamil Bey, into which were 
built, at a depth of twelve feet, a small headless 
statue, and a fragment of frieze with figures. 
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In the afternoon we started on a tour through 
the island, proceeding first to the village of Pyli. 
Ata distance of a mile after leaving the town of 
Cos, I observed sculptured marbles with circular 
shields upon them, and others with small Greek 
pilasters in the walls of the fields by the roadside. 
These were evidently from tombs; and from their 
vicinity to the excavations in the garden of a 
Greek, which I visited with Mr. Newton in the 
month of September (and which contained altars 
and sepulchral monuments), they corroborated his 
conjecture that the Necropolis of ancient Cos was 
situated in this neighbourhood. Here I subse- 
quently copied a sepulchral inscription containing 
the name of Antigonos son of Apollophanes. Our 
road lay over a rich and well-cultivated plain ; on 
our left, at a distance of about two miles, rose that 
serrated ridge of mountains which has given the 
name of Prion to the range; on our right were 
vineyards stretching to the sea, which was distant 
about a mile. 

At the distance of about two hours from Cos we 
came upon a ruin which had been arched with 
toman bricks. Near it were fragments of marble, 
on which Greek names and portions of words were 
inscribed. We also found an inscription on a 
stone in the middle of the road. 

A short distance beyond this cultivation ceased, 
and we reached a marshy plain affording pasturage 
to numerous flocks and herds. Upon our left we 
saw a ruined medieval aqueduct, extending to a 


square tower, now used asa mill. On the walls of 
Ps Be 
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the mill were shields of the Knights of St. John of 
Jerusalem, three bearing the cross of the Order, 
and a fourth with two lions passant gardant, the 
arms of one of two Grand Masters, Guy de Blanche- 
fort, or Philibert de Naillac. 

Making a circuit round a detached hill, we reached 
the village of Pyli at dusk. It is situated on rising 
eround at the foot of the last mountains in the range; 
before it an extensive plain stretches to the sea. 

28th Nov.—Our first visit was paid to the Char- 
myleion, an ancient Greek tomb of the kind called 
Heroon.” It is situated near the church of Hagios 
Stauros. We found it to consist of an oblong 
chamber with an arched roof of semicircular form, 
the face of each block being curved so as to form 
the segment of acircle. (Plate LXXXIL,, fig. 5.) 
It is 18’ 83" long by 8 32” wide, built of large 
blocks of travertine of the best masonry. On 
either side were six niches for the reception of the 
dead. (Fig. 3.) There were no architectural orna- 
ments. An outer chamber had existed, but its 
original form could not be traced. 

In the walls of the neighbouring church, called 
Stauros, were two rich doorway. cornices with 
consoles, figg. 6, 10, and a piece of frieze, figg. 
9, 11, all of delicate finish, but not possessing the 
bold character of the architecture of the Mauso- 
leum. In a church in Palaiopyli I subsequently 
found part of the capital of a pilaster from one of 
the ant@, and a marble Ionic base. 


> [For a description of this tomb, see Dr. L. Ross, Archaeolo- 
gische Aufsaetze, Leipsic, 1861, pp. 392-3.—C. T. N.] 
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From an interesting inscription built into the 
wall of this chapel and published by Dr. L. Ross,’ 
we learn that the tomb was surrounded by a sacred 
enclosure or femenos, on which were small temples. 

There being nothing else in the village but 
one or two cippi with inscriptions, I went in the 
afternoon to the sea-shore in hopes of finding traces 
of the ancient port on the site where it is laid down 
in the Admiralty Chart. Half-way between the 
village and the sea we came upon a group of 
medieval ruins, consisting of two arched chambers 
partly constructed with blocks of marble from 
ancient buildings, On the sea-shore I found re- 
mains of a mole, and near it a weather-worn stone 
upon which a few letters of an inscription were 
visible. 

29th.—We started at an early hour for Kephalas. 
Gradually ascending from Pyli, we crossed two 
deep ravines worn in the soft alluvial soil by water 
from the hills. After two hours’ journey, we arrived 
at the edge of a tract of table-land extending, 
without interruption, from the mountain range to 
the town of Kephalas. Here we passed through 
the straggling village of Andimachi (Antimachia), 
in the vicinity of which the ground is cultivated ; 
but beyond, for three hours’ journey, it is a wild 
moorland. After leaving Andimachi we crossed 
another ravine; and, after having regained the 
plateau, proceeded for two hours, and then 
descended to the sea-shore. 

The high land which we had left sloped away on 


¢ Inseript. Ined. ui, No. 309, 
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our right hand until it terminated in the bold 
sandstone rock upon which the picturesque town 
of Kephalas is situated. This rock stands about 
150’ above the plain, and is approached by a sue- 
cession of zigzags. 

We reached the town of Kephalas in the even- 
ing. The castle of Kephalas is a mere keep built 
on the edge of a precipice. Here I found two 
shields; one bearing the cross of the Order, the 
other, quarterly, Ist and 4th, on a fess three fleurs 
de lys; 2nd and 38rd, eight roundles, 3, 2 and 3; 
an inscription upon the moulded edge of an altar, 
and two others in a church. In the house of a 
peasant [found a marble altar of small dimensions, 
ornamented with bulls’ heads and festoons. At the 
distance of about twenty minutes’ walk to the south 
of Kephalas are the ruins of a Doric temple, which 
mark the site of the ancient Isthmos, so called from 
the neck of land on which it was placed." This 
temple was built of red trachyte. On its site the 
church of Palatia has been built; the south wall 
of the cella forming the south wall of the church. 
Ina vestibule at the west end of the church are 
several inscriptions.® 


( [The name of this town is kuown from inscriptions found ti 
situ. See L. Ross, Inseript. Gr. Ined. iii, Nos. 303-6 ; and Reisen 
auf den Griech. Inseln, iii, p. 136.—C. T. N.] 

e | For an account of the church of Palatia, or Panagia Palatini, 
see Ross, Reisen auf den Griech. Inseln, iv. pp. 23-4. In this 
church is a stone table made of ancient blocks of marble, where the 
peasants hold their annual feast, and an inscription dedicated to 
some lady of imperial rank in the character of Demeter ; perhaps 


Livia, or Agrippina, the wife of Germanicus.—C. T. N.] 
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Ina ravine near the sea, called Stampalia, lying 
east of the village of Kephalas, are some ruins sup- 
posed to mark the site of Astypaleea.! I visited 
the site; but, except some large stones in the walls 
of the fields, we found nothing of importance. 
There were three drums of columns in position 3’ 
above ground, and a fragment of marble with an 
inscription. ‘The material was sandstone from the 
neighbouring mountains. 

Having heard that there were ruins of a castle 
called Ovridkastro, at the extreme point of the 
island, we started for the purpose of exploring 
them. After a rough journey of four hours, we 
ascertained that the ruins consisted of a rude 
chamber built of rubble, without any architectural 
character. On our return we passed near the site 
of a castle marked in Ross’s Map, but the remains 
were too insignificant to be worth noting. 

The head of the island beyond Kephalas is 
mountainous, difficult of cultivation, and almost 
uninhabited. This forms one of the districts into 
which the island of Cos may be divided by its 
natural formation. The other two are the range 
of Prion and the plain at its foot, and the wild 
table-land extending from Prion to Kephalas. 

Ist Dec.—We left Kephalas on our way back, 
and reached Andimachi in the afternoon. We 
went to the castle, which lies two miles east of the 
village. It is of greater extent than those at Cos 


f [See Ross, Reisen, iii. p. 136; but did. iv. p. 28, he is more 
inclined to place Astypalwea at Mastikaris, on the north side of the 
island.—C. T. N.] 
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or Budrum, being in reality a walled town. 
Except a wall with embrasures, there are no works 
for defence, except a circular bastion outside the 
principal gateway. Over this gateway is a large 
shield bearing the arms of the Order of St. John, 
and surmounted by a cardinal’s hat.* In the 
walls are also three shields combined with the 
date 1520 :—(1.) The arms of the Grand Master 
F. de Caretto; (2.) Per pale three chevronels, 
in dexter chief a crescent; (3.) Ram impaling 
checky. 

The commandant presented us with a small 
mutilated statue that had been built into the 
wall of his house. We copied several inscriptions 
here, 

2nd Dec.—We descended to the sea-shore by 
one of the numerous ravines that terminate the 
plateau on the east side of the island, for the 
purpose of visiting the site of the ancient city 
of Halasarna. 

Passing through a village, the church of which 
furnished an inscription, we reached the shore 
near the ruined church of Hagios Theodoros. <A 
portion of the apse of this church remains: it is 
built of fine blocks of black and white marble; near 
it are pieces of frieze and architrave, and of drums 
of columns, Amongst the ruins we found two 
inscriptions. The shore is here strewn with bits 
of marble, a proof that there must have existed 
buildings of some importance in the vicinity. 


& [Doubtless the arms of the Grand Master Peter d’ Aubusson.— 
Or. Ns] 
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Ata mile to the eastward of Hagios Theodoros 
we found a small space of enclosed ground (ap- 
parently the apse of a small church), in the 
centre of which stood an octagonal marble column 
covered with inscriptions, and standing 2’ 6” above 
the ground. This was found upon examination to 
be 7 6” long. 

Corporal Spackman, assisted by the Turks, dug 
up this column, and took an impression of the 
inscription, which contains a great number of 
names, apparently a list of contributors to some 
public fund. Meanwhile I visited the churches 
of Panagia, Hagios Nicholas, and others, without 
finding anything worthy of note in them. In the 
evening we left for Pyli. 

4th Dec.—Taking a guide with us, we visited the 
ancient town of Palaio Pyli, situated in the ravine 
of the mountains, three-quarters of an hour distant 
from Pyli. 

It was formerly a walled town of some impor- 
tance, but it is now in ruins and without a single 
inhabitant. 

We found three Byzantine churches among the 
ruins ; painted in fresco throughout, but now fast 
falling into decay. 

In one of these the paintings appeared to be of 
Western rather than of Byzantine character. 

In the church of Panagia, the table of the Pro- 
thesis consisted of a capital of one of the pilasters 
from the Charmyleion, and in the floor was a white 
marble Tonic base, evidently from the same tomb, 
and proving it to have been of the Tonic style. 
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The castle is small and without any architec- 
tural features. Its situation is commanding; it is 
perched upon the summit of a detached rock, some 
200 feet above the bottom of the ravine. 

We reached Cos the same afternoon, and thence 
proceeded to Budrum. 


AEN XORN osle 


DESCRIPTION OF THE CASTLE OF ST. PETER AT 
BUDRUM. 


BY MR. R. P. PULLAN, 


Wuewn Philibert de Naillac, a French Grand 
Master of Rhodes, took possession of the town of 
Budrum in 1404," he found there a castle built by 
the Turks on the rocky extremity of the peninsula 
which bounds the harbour on the east. This rock, 
which, as has already been stated, ante, page 275, 
was anciently occupied by an Hellenic Acropolis, 
was a position of great strength. It is about 400’ 
square, rising abruptly from the general level of 
the peninsula; its average elevation above the 
shore is about 30’, increasing gradually to a height 
of 40° or 50° on the east side. On the west side a 
space of about 100’ intervenes between this rock 
and the sea; on the south and east sides it is 
bounded by deep water. On the north it is con- 
nected with the mainland by a low isthmus, which, 
as has been already remarked, was at some period 
in antiquity covered with the sea. 

Perceiving the advantages of this position, De 
Naillac chose it for the site of a new fortress, to 


4 [Bosio, Istoria della 8. Religione et Militia di S. Giovanni, fol. 
Roma, 1629, Pte. II. p. 158, places this event in the year 1399, 
but Ste. Croix, Mémoires de l’ Institut de France (Classe d’ Histoire), 
1815, ii. p. 569, prefers the later date.—O. T. N.] 
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which he gave the name St. Peter,’ and which 
from its great strength was to furnish a safe pied 
@ terre for the Knights in their descents upon the 
coasts of the infidel. The proximity of this castle 
to that of Lango, or Cos, from which it was distant 
only twelve miles, and the consequent possibility of 
keeping up communication by means of signals, no 
doubt influenced the Grand Master in the choice 
of this situation. Another object of this fortress 
was to afford sanctuary for those Christian slaves 
who should be able to escape from their masters ; 
and we are informed by Bosio,° that here was 
kept a peculiar race of dogs, which could dis- 
tinguish by scent the Christians from the Turks ; 
that they fawned upon the former, and tore the 
latter in pieces. These dogs were assembled for 
their meals by the ringing of a bell, and were 
despatched into the surrounding country to guide 
Christian captives to their friends. They were 
also useful in preventing Turkish prisoners from 
escaping from the fortress. 

The new castle was built under the direction 
of a German, Henry Schlegelholt, who found in 
the various ruins of the ancient city, but espe- 
cially in the Mausoleum, a rich mine of squared 
stones, ready to his hand". The greater part of 


» This castle was called by the Greeks Herpdrwy (see Ducas, 
Hist. Byzant. ed. Par. 1642, p. 64, c. ELL), of which the present 
name Budrum is said to be a Turkish corruption. (See St. Croix, 
in the Memoir already cited, p. 581.) We learn from the passage 
in Guichard, cited ante, p. 75, that Budrum was previously called 
Mesy. 

© Bosio, loc. cté. 

‘ See ante, p. 74. From a manuscript list of Papal Bulls in 
the archives of the Order at Malta, p. 34, No. 165, we learn 
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the present fortress appears to be the work of the 
Knights. 

The parts which seem to me to belong to the 
original structure are the south wall and_ the 
lower part of the east and west walls, and also a 
portion of the north-east angle. ‘The wall is 
here 40° high ; the lower part, to a height of 20’, is 
built of blocks of green stone from the Mausoleum, 
terminating with that line of zig-zag battlements 
which is characteristic of Turkish fortifications. 
This proves that the Knights were not the first to 
destroy the Mausoleum for the sake of building 
materials. 

Schlegelholt made the most of the capabilities 
of the ground. At the time in which he built, 
the use of artillery for battering had not become 
general, even in Europe; thus the chief modes of 
besieging were by escalade, by mining, and by 
surprises. By building his walls around the rock 
instead of wpon it, he gained an altitude of from 
40’ to 50’ on every side on the exterior, and heights 
varying from 20’ to 3’ within the walls, according 
to the nature of the ground, so that it would be 
difficult for the besiegers to reach the summit of 
the walls by scaling, while the besieged could gain 
easy access to the ramparts, and could in some 
places act in large bodies for their defence. 
Mining was precluded by the rocky nature of the 
eround, and by the impossibility of reaching the 
higher level, even had the fosse been crossed. 

Surprises were guarded against by making the 


that, by a bull of Pope Alexander V., dated Pisa, 3 Kal. August. 
1409, plenary indulgence was granted to all those who gave aid to 
the building of the castle of St. Peter. 
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entrance to the inner part of the castle circuitous. 
The main gateway is on the south side, and only 
reached by a passage through six other gateways, 
each capable of defence, and across a wooden 
bridge, which could easily be destroyed or over- 
thrown. The mention of these seven gates by 
historians has evidently led Major Porter, in his 
“ Wistory of the Knights of Malta,” ° to suppose 
that there were seven enceintes; whereas in the 
strongest part there are not more than three. 

Coronelli' is the first writer, so far as I know, 
who gives an account of the Castle of Budrum ; and 
his description, though very inaccurate as regards 
inscriptions, is, on the whole, valuable. 

About the year 1480 the castle was thoroughly 
repaired by the Grand Master, Peter d’ Aubusson. 
It must have been again repaired in 1522, when, 
according to Guichard, much material was taken 
from the Mausoleum, and the discovery of the 
sepulchral chamber took place: but the building 
works must have been carried on almost during 
the whole time of the occupation by the Knights, 
as is evident from the occurrence in the walls of 
the shields of nearly all the Grand Masters of the 
Order in succession, from the time of Philibert de 
Naillae to that of Fabricius de Caretto, who died 
1521, the year before the commencement of the 
last siege of Rhodes. With these shields are 
always associated that of the Order, and the 
shield of the Captain of the Castle for the time 
being.® 


& Vol, 1, p. 309, f Tsola di Rodi, Venet. 1702. 
* [In 1470, a fresh supply of munitions of war, provisions, and 
building materials was sent to the castle on the requisition of the 
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The position and dates of many of these shields 
will be noted in the general description. 

Approaching the castle from the town we come 
first to a glacis of unusual size, which occupies the 
whole width of the isthmus. Its grassy slope now 
forms the burial-ground of an adjoining mosque. 
The glacis presents an obtuse angle to the front; 
at its western corner it is pierced for a ramp, which 
leads by a gradual ascent to a gateway opening to 
the fosse, the first of the seven through which the 
castle is entered. 

This gateway is built into the wall of the counter- 
scarp fifteen feet from the bottom of the fosse. 
Its jambs and lintels are formed of architrave 
stones from the Mausoleum, and in the wall on 
the left one of the slabs of frieze now in the 
British Museum was formerly inserted." On the 
inner side, over the gate, are three shields arranged 
in a line, the centre one smaller than the rest, 
bearing— 


Chevalier Francis de Buxsolo, captain of the fortress.— Bosio, Pte. ii. 
p- 322. In 1475, two soldiers tried to betray the Castle of Budrum, 
but the plot was discovered. Fr. Giovanni Cincio, one of the 
four Constables of the castle, was, in consequence, deprived of his 
office, All the windows of the principal wall looking seaward were 
then walled up, and it was ordered that no more windows be made 
on the sea side.—Ihbid. p, 348. In 1480, John Kendall, then Turco- 
polier of the Order, was sent to Ireland to obtain aid for the castle 
of St. Peter, then menaced with a siege by the Turks, and to dis- 
tribute indulgences for this purpose. On this occasion he was 
furnished with letters from King Edward IV., in which his mission 
was accredited.—Rymer, Foedera, xii. p. 112.—C. T. N.] 

h [Of these marbles one measured 6! 4" by 2’; another 4’ by 
9! 2" ; a third 6’ 10” by 2’ 2”. Two long pieces of similar marble 
are here inserted in the doorway as jambs. They are 1’ wide, and 
6’ in length to the ground. A portion of their length is probably 
concealed in the soil.—C. T. N.| 


Tl. 2 U 
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Ist. The Cross of the Order. 

2nd. Three bars gemelles; above the shield a 
rose surmounted by a fleur de lys, probably as the 
badge of the French “ Langue” (the arms of 
Gatineau). 

8rd. Two lions passant (the arms of Guy de 
Blanchefort, Grand Master during the year 1518). 

Below is the following inscription, in Roman 
letters :— 

PROPTER CATHOLICA FIDE TENETUR 
LOCU ISTUM. F.JAC. GATINEAU. CAP. 1513. 

On passing this gateway, the road to the castle 
is continued over a wooden bridge, formerly a 
drawbridge, to a second and steeper ramp, which 
descends to the bottom of the fosse. The piers 
for the levers of the drawbridge still remain. 

The fosse at the point where the road crosses it is 
150’ wide, and seems to be about the natural level 
of the isthmus, being 4° 6” above the line of the 
tideless sea. The glacis is artificial, and was formed 
in the beginning of the 16th century, when the 
practice of battering by artillery made it necessary 
to protect the lower part of the walls. 

At a distance of about 440° from the western 
shore, the glacis makes an obtuse angle, and runs 
for a length of 168’ till it reaches the sea on the 
east side, at which point the ditch is rather less 
than 100° wide. The great width of the north 
fosse at its western end rendered necessary a 
casemated battery to prevent the landing of troops 
inside the glacis. This work, which was built in 
1513, extends for a length of nearly 120’, leaving 
a little port, 35° wide between its northern ex- 
tremity and the wall of the counterscarp. It is 
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pierced for four guns towards the sea and two 
towards the fosse flanking the second gateway. 
The roof is of solid masonry, gabled externally 
to prevent the lodgment of shells. It is entered 
by a doorway at the southern end. 

The approach to the west fosse was protected 
by a barbican which extends from the casemated 
battery 80° in a direction parallel with the north 
fosse, till it reaches the bastion which forms the 
north-west corner of the main work. 

At a distance of 120° to the east of the north- 
west bastion the curtain turns northward, running 
for a distance of 74’, when it terminates in a 
curved bastion, built for three guns, which com- 
mands the gate in the glacis and the north fosse. 
From this bastion the curtain extends nearly 100° 
to the east; at this point a small redan with a 
watch-tower at its extremity juts out. The wall 
beyond the redan inclines towards the south till 
it reaches the sea at the north-east angle of the 
castle ; from this point it runs due south till it 
reaches the southern margin of the rock, whence 
it returns at a right angle westward for 480. At 
this point it returns again at aright angle, run- 
ning due north till it joins the barbican already 
mentioned, thus forming, except on the north side, 
a regular parallelogram. 

Having marked out the general form of the 
external defences, I will resume the description of 
the approach to the interior. The position of the 
first gateway in the wall of the northern counter- 
scarp has been already pointed out. Opposite to 
this gateway is a postern in the outer wall of the 
barbican. Oneach side isan embrasure for a gun. 

aU 2 
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Above the postern on the fosse side are three 
shields, arranged in an arched compartment; onc 
below, two above, bearing— 

1st. The cross of the Order. 

2nd. Quarterly, 1 and 4, the cross of the Order ; 
2 and 8, five bendlets dexter (the arms of F. de 
Caretto, Grand Master 1518—1521). 

ord. Quarterly. 

The date is 1517. 

The same bearing occurs in another place with 
this inscription: F. CORNELIUS DE HAM- 
BROUC CAPITANE. 

4, A shield bearing a fess.’ 

At a distance of 48’ behind the first wall of the 
barbican, which is of the same date as the case- 
mated battery and the escarp on the north side, is 
a second wall with a rampart terminating in a 
circular water-tower. The masonry is of that pe- 
culiar bossy kind, which is characteristic of early 
15th century work, showing that the water-tower 
and barbican are coeval with the inner line of 
defence, which is built in a similar manner. The 
water-tower has bold machicoulis; all the parapets 
are finished with zigzags in the Turkish manner. 
In a recess on the south side of this tower is 
placed a headless figure of a Roman warrior; it 
is much mutilated, and of late style. 

A third gateway leads out of the barbican into 
the western fosse. This gateway is not placed 
exactly opposite to the gateway in the outer wall of 
the barbican, an arrangement which would give the 
defenders the advantage of an oblique passage. 

‘In this gateway are more marbles, apparently architrave stones 
from the Mausoleum. Two of them are 6! long, by 2' 22" by 1. 
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Having passed out of the barbican through this 
third gateway, we find ourselves in the western 
fosse, having on our left the main wall of the castle 
rising to a height of 50’, with a short salient 
at its northern extremity. The lower courses 
of this wall are probably part of the original 
Turkish castle, as there are no shields upon it. The 
blocks which eompose these lower courses are 
hammer-dressed, and were probably taken from the 
eastern wall of the ancient city, which, as will be 
seen by the plan of Halicarnassus (Plate I.), has 
been removed in the part nearest the sea. The upper 
part of the wall is composed of courses of green 
stone from the Mausoleum and of brick, in the 
centre of which shields of the Knights bearing date 
A.D. 1492 have been inserted. Over a sort of blank 
doorway are three shields in small panels, the 
centre surmounted by the cardinal’s hat of the 
Grand Master D’ Aubusson. 

Ist. Cross of the Order, encircled by a garter ; 
beneath, two roses. 

2nd. Quarterly, 1 and 4, cross of the Order; 
2 and 3, a cross ancree (the arms of Peter D’Au- 
busson, Grand Master 1476—1508). 

3rd. A chevron indented between three roses; 
in chief, the cross of the Order. 

It is evident that it was intended to continue 
on the western side the massive masonry of the 
northern escarp, as at the angle of the salient 
in the western wall already mentioned are left 
projecting stones at every alternate course to 
tooth into the wall, which was intended to be 
subsequently built. The upper part of the salient 
on this side is built of marble blocks from the 
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peribolus wall of the Mausoleum. The counterscarp 
of the western fosse is formed by the back wall 
of a wide rampart, and faces the sea. This rampart 
is 258’ long by 25’ high, and is built entirely 
of green stone from the Mausoleum. In the 
sea face of the wall were four lions from the 
Mausoleum; and in the opposite face one more, 
which have since been removed. The positions of 
four of these lions is shown in the view of the 
castle (Plate XX XIII.) 

A fourth gateway, leading up to the terre-pleine 
of this outwork through a covered rampart, con- 
tinues the approach to the interior. Over this 
eateway are three shields bearing—lst, Cross of 
the Order; 2nd, Two lions passant (the arms of 
Guy de Blanchefort, Grand Master 15138); 3rd, A 
cross botonee within a bordure engrailed.* 

The rampart on the west does not run parallel 
with the inner curtain, but inclines a little to the 
south-west, so that the ditch is wider at the 


[i Three slabs of the frieze removed by Lord Stratford de 
redcliffe were also formerly inserted in the sea face of this wall, 
arranged round a lion’s head, of which a woodeut is given ante, 
p. 83. Above this lion was a shield bearing the arms of the 
Order quarterly with those of the Grand Master, Emeric d’Am- 
boise, and below, a shield bearing a castle in chief, below the in- 
scription, F, Constantius de Opertis, Capitaneus, 1506. See a view 
of these friezes in their original position, in J. H. Allan’s Pictorial 
Tour in the Mediterranean,—London, 1843, p. 39,—C. T. N.] 

k Jn the vicinity of this gateway some of the slabs of frieze which 
were removed by Lord Stratford de Redcliffe in 1846 were built 
into the walls. 

There isa view in the second volume of the ‘‘ Ionian Antiquities” 
intended to represent the position of these sculptures; but it is 
most strangely inaccurate, and was probably made up from sketches 
taken by the artist from a boat in the harbour. 
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southern than at the northern end. ‘The rampart 
has embrasures for four guns towards the west, and 
three towards the south. About three-quarters 
of its length from the fourth gateway the road 
crosses the west fosse by a slight wooden bridge, 
which leads through a square-headed gateway into 
a second barbican. This is a square work with an 
outer and an inner gateway, and pointed battle- 
ments all round. The date of its erection is 1455. 
The masonry of this work is for the most part in- 
ferior to that of the rest of the castle. Over the 
outer gateway are three shields in small panel. Ist, 
A cross of the Order; 2nd, Paly of six (the arms of 
Emeric d’Amboise, Grand Master 1503—1512) ; 
3rd, A Cross vuidee and pommetee; in chief the 
Cross of the Order. Over the inner gateway are 
three shields. 

Ist. A chief dansette (the arms of Jaques de 
Milly, Grand Master 1454—1461). 

2nd. A Cross of the Order. Quarterly, 1 and 4, 
three lozenges, each charged with a fleur de lys ; 
a quarter, per pale, ermine and paly of four; for 
Hambrouc (?); 2 and 3, “parti et coupée,” 1, a 
lion rampant; 2, three pales; 3, three mascles; for 
Berghes de Walaim. 

ard. A Lion rampant, in chief, two fleurs de lys, 
within engrailed border; below, an inscription with 
the date 1455. 

After issuing out of the barbican by its inner 
gateway, the sixth from the entrance, the road 
turns to the south, and ascends by a slightly 
inclined ramp till it reaches a south-west angle, 
where it gains a platform placed in front of the 
seventh or main gateway. This platform approaches 
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close to the edge of the rock on which the castle is 
built, and the lower part of it is undermined by 
the sea. On its southern and western faces is a 
revétement of green stone. It has embrasures for 
nine guns on the south, and for eight on the west. 
The main gate is still further protected by a wall 
10° thick, and 6’ or 7’ high, above the level of the 
platform. This is reached by a flight of steps; it 
returns at right angles, running due north till it 
reaches the angle of the barbican. This wall has 
no parapet, and seems to have been intended for 
archers and small-armed men. ‘There is a square 
tower at the south-west angle of the main wall, 
with a bartizan at its south-west angle. 

Beneath the bartizan, about half-way up the 
tower, are six shields, arranged under a_ label 
moulding, with the date of its erection, 1448. The 
masonry of this tower and of the adjoiing main 
gateway is superior to that of the south and west 
entrance. ‘This main gateway, the seventh and 
last in the series, leads directly into the body of 
the fortress, terminating the circuitous approach. 
It faces due south; on it are three shields and a 
sunk panel. The following are the bearings on the 
shields : 

Ist. Bearing fess paly of 4, in chief, the Cross 
of the Order; above the shield is a cross patri- 
archal. 

2nd. Quarterly; 1st and 4th, Cross of the Order ; 
2nd and 38rd, paly of six (the arms of Emeric 
W@Amboise, 15083—1512). 

3rd. The bearing isthe same as that on the first; 
above it is a palm, a pilgrim’s staff and escalop ; 
over all is the following inscription :— 
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LHS, SALVA NOS DOMINE VIGILANTES; 
CUSTODI NOS DORMIENTES. 

NISt DOMINUS CUSTODIERIT CIVITA- 
TEM, FRUSTRA VIGILAT QUI CUSTODIT 
EAM. 

From this gateway a covered passage adjoining 
the guardhouse leads into the outer Bayle of the 
castle, which extends the whole length of the west 
side, and is about 150’ in width. ‘This enclosure 
contains the chapel of the Knights, now a mosque, 
and a small powder-magazine. It is separated 
from the inner Bayle by rows of houses formerly 
inhabited by Janisaries. 

In the inner Bayle, which is upon higher ground 
than the outer, stands the keep, which consists of 
two lofty towers, connected by a lower building. 
They stand due east and west of one another. 

We will commence our survey of the wall at the 
west corner of the guardhouse, proceeding from 
south to north. ‘The rampart is here reached by a 
flight of twenty steps; the wall in this part was 
never mounted by cannon, as it is only 4 wide in 
many places. A further flight of twelve steps 
leads up to the parapet of the square battlemented 
tower, which forms the south-west angle. At this 
angle projects the bartizan, or look-out turret. It is 
supported on bold corbels of three courses. At the 
north-west angle of this turret we descend to the 
general level of the walls by a similar flight of 
steps to that which led up to the tower, and pass 
along the straight west wall, which is battlemented 
and erenellated, to the north-west bastion, which 
has been already noticed in the description of the 
northern fosse, and which has a curved front, 
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with an embrasure flanking the second bridge and 
barbican. This bastion and the curtain, which 
forms the escarp of the fosse on this side, are of 
the best masonry, and evidently the last work 
completed. The walls are 14’ thick, built battering, 
and with massive slopes to the embrasures; the 
upper part of the wall has been repaired with green 
stone. It has been already noticed that at a 
distance of 120’ from the north-west bastion, the 
curtain turns northward, terminating in another 
eurved bastion built for three guns, which com- 
mands the gate in the glacis and the north fosse. 
Here commences an inner line of defence, consist- 
ing of a circular and semicircular tower, with a 
connecting curtain. Between this and the outer 
wall a natural depression of the rock has been 
taken advantage of to form a second fosse. This 
smaller ditch is 57’ wide in the widest part. The 
outer wall or counterguard is formed by the escarp 
of the main fosse. 

The banquette of this work is of solid masonry, 
and there are platforms for three guns in the 
curtain, and two in the redan; below are large 
casemated chambers. On the outer face of the 
redan are two rows of embrasures for guns, which 
had been worked in the casemate, and which ecom- 
mand the eastern extremity of the main fosse; and 
adjoining them, near the north-eastern angle of 
the fortress, there is a small sally-port now blocked 
up. At the north-cast angle we gain the upper 
level of the castle, that is to say, the level of the 
inner Bayle, by a flight of twenty steps, near which 
point the inner line of defence terminates. At 
the top of the steps is a small flanking angle. 
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The east wall extends ina straight line, unbroken 
(except by a bartizan with crenellations flanking 
both ways) to the refectory, at the south-east 
angle, whence the south wall conducts us to the 
gatehouse. The east and south walls are both of 
the same date, and of inferior workmanship to 
that of the other walls of the castle. Towards 
the centre of the general area, inclosed by the 
castle walls, stand the two high towers already 
noticed. They were evidently built at different 
periods: the westernmost is the earlier. This 
tower is three stories high, and surmounted by 
heavy machicoulis; the walls are built with stones 
from ancient buildings; amongst them are a 
number of drums, and a capital from a column of 
the Ionic order. On the north side is a rude 
figure of St. George and the Dragon, above which 
is an inscription: ADMIRATUS RODI CAPITA- 
[NEUS] HOC OPU[S FJECIT. Below are three 
shields, 1 and 3 bearing bends of six, in chief, a 
rose between two martlets ; 1st and 38rd, the Cross 
of the Order; 2nd and 4th, a fess (the arms of 
John de Lastic, Grand Master 1437—1454). 

The upper chamber of this tower has a waggon- 
headed vault, and is lighted by a square-headed 
window on the east side. Over the door leading to 
this chamber is a shield carved upon the under side 
of an Lonic capital, with the same bearing as Nos. 1 
and 3 just described, and with the word ITALIA 
above. It would seem that this, together with 
the two towers in the inner line of defence, and the 
inner wall of the first barbican, already described, 
formed part of the first castle of the Knights. 

This tower is connected with the one to the east 
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by a building 49’ long, and about 20’ high, with a 
terrace on the top of it, from which the first floor 
chambers of both towers are reached. The north 
face of this building is constructed of fine hmestone 
blocks more than a foot thick. Massive limestone 
slabs form the steps leading up to it.' To the west 
of this tower is an advanced work of similar height. 
Under these two buildings are groined chambers, 
used till lately as powder-magazines. 

The tower to the east is three stories in height, 
and of later construction than the other. 

The first-floor chamber, which has a waggon- 
headed vault, was probably the residence of the 
commandant of the castle. A winding staircase 
in the thickness of the wall leads to the top 
story; this was lighted by four square-headed 
windows, one in each face. The roof has fallen 
in; there are battlements all round, and on one 
side the piers of an alarm bell. The view from 
the summit of this tower is very extensive, em- 
bracing the two bays, the whole of the site of the 
ancient city, the island of Cos, and the promontory 
of Cnidus. There are no stones from the Mauso- 
leum in the keep, but some grey marble mouldings, 
which may have been taken from the Podium. 
Near these towers on the north-east is a very large 
deep cistern." To the south of this tower the 
native rock is levelled to form the bed of an ancient 
Hellenic wall. 


| [Over the door is inscribed :—F. CORNELIUS DE HA- 
BROUCK CAPITANEUS.—C. T. N.] 

™ [In the external face of this tower are three shiélds, bearing, 
respectively, the Cross of the Order, the arms of John de Lastic, 
and a bend on a field cheeky.—C. T. N.J 
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The tower, which stands at the south-east angle, 
is composed of three stories, the two lower ones 
of which were dungeons, approached, as is the 
case in most of the castles of the 14th century, by 
ceillets in the vaults above them. The floor of the 
lowest must have been about 50° below the level of 
the ramparts of the castle. A more melancholy 
place of confinement can hardly be imagined. The 
upper story forms a refectory. The floor of this 
apartment is on a level with the rampart, which 
here is not more than three feet above the general 
level of the ground. It has a waggon-headed 
vault, and is ighted by three deeply embrasured 
windows, with semicircular heads internally, and 
square heads outside." In a reveal of a window on 
the west side is the door of a staircase in the thick- 
ness of the wall. This leads to an unper apartment, 
probably a dormitory. The corbels which supported 
the floor of this room still remain at the springing of 
the vault. The walls throughout are 6° 3” thick. This 
tower was erected by Englishmen, whose shields 
are seen in a row over the door, twenty-three in 
number, with the following bearings:—The arms 
of England with a crest upon a mantled helm 
above the shield; three other shields have the 
same charge with differences; on the rest are the 
arms of Montague, Stafford, De Vere, and other 
English families.’ The national character of the 


n The sides of the windows in this refectory are covered with 
names of knights and armorial bearings, carefully cut in the stones 
by those who kept watch and ward in this castle. Many of these 
names are Spanish. Facsimiles of all these inscriptions were 
executed by Corporal Spackman. 

° For the identification of these coats, see note at the end of 
this Appendix, 
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architecture may be traced in the design of the 
entrance-door, which has an equilateral arched 
head, and two bold bowtels for its external mould- 
ings. The style is rather earlier than the date 
when the Knights first established themselves at 
Budrum, but we may suppose that this tower was 
designed by an Englishman, in the style which was 
in vogue when he left his native country, probably 
twenty years before the erection of the castle. The 
chapel of the Knights, subsequently converted into 
a mosque by the addition of a minaret, and by 
some simple alterations in the interior, stands in 
the outer Bayle near the main gate. It is in the 
form of a parallelogram terminating in a semicir- 
cular apse. The architecture is of that peculiarly 
heavy character which prevails in the houses of 
the Order at Rhodes, and is probably of Spanish 
origin. The chapel stands due east and west. 
The west front has three doorways with square 
heads ; there is a window above each; the centre 
window is @ 4” high, and 2’ 8” wide, and has an 
ogee head; the mouldings of the jambs both of 
the doors and windows consist of a hollow between 
two rolls; in that of the centre window the hollow 
is filled in with a pattern of running foliage. The 
side windows are lower, and have semicircular 
heads and projecting sills, with a running pattern 
beneath. Above the centre window is a niche, 
with cuspings in the head; and at the apex of the 
gable, which is of flat pitch, is sculptured, in low 
relief, what seems to be the stem of a cross with 
foliage round it. There are two windows on the 
north side, low and square-headed. The roof is of 
stone, waggon-headed; massive tie-beams cross at 
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intervals at the springing line of the vault, giving 
a peculiar character to the interior of the building ; 
the ceiling of the apse is a half-dome, like the conch 
of an ordinary Byzantine church. Part of the 
rood-sereen is now arranged in a slanting direction 
across the apse, to direct the worshipper towards 
Mecea in his devotions, and another portion has 
been used to form the staircase, which now leads 
to the pulpit of the preacher. 

The screen had five compartments on each side 
of the door: seven only in all remain. There were 
five stages in each compartment: the upper of 
these consists of a heavy Renaissance cornice, added 
probably abont 1522, exhibiting an early example 
of the decline of the art. Below the cornice are 
trefoil headed arches, springing from twisted co- 
lumns, with straight-sided crocketed canopies. The 
stage underneath this has ogee arches, with trace- 
ried spandrils, and beneath all is a small row of 
plain arches. The lower part seems to have be- 
longed to an earlier chapel. 

The ornaments on the string of the staircase 
have quite the character of late 16th century work. 
The original screen was probably of German or 
English design, to which the cornice and staircase 
seem to have been later additions, made by some 
Italian or Spanish knight. On the north external 
wall of the chapel is an inscription, bearing the 
names of three Spanish knights and the date 1519, 
and going far to prove that this was not the first 
chapel erected. 

There remain to be described the two towers 
which, as has already been stated, form part of 
the inner line of defence on the north side. Of 
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these, one is semicircular, built with regular courses 
of bossy masonry ; it has fine bold machicoulis. On 
the outer side are four medallions, three of which 
contain shields, the fourth, a figure of St. John 
the Baptist, rudely executed. The bearings on 
the three shields are,—1. The Cross of the Order ; 
Zz. A fess (the arms of J. de Lastic, Grand Master 
1437—1454); 3. A lion. From the date of the 
shields and the character of the masonry, I should 
suppose this tower to belong to the older portion 
of the castle, built at the commencement of the 
15th century. It has three stories, with vaulted 
chambers. The other tower is circular, and situated 
90’ to the west of the former; this is also of three 
stories; the lower chamber in both cases was a 
storehouse. Upon each face of the tower are black 
letter inscriptions, with the respective dates 1440 
and 1458. 

On the connecting curtain, which is rudely built, 
is the shield of France, with angel supporters. On 
either side of this were lions in the round built into 
the wall.” After the outer line of defence was built, 
the two towers formed cavaliers to the outer work, 
and probably had several guns mounted upon their 
platforms. The garrison was well supplied with 
water, as there are immense reservoirs cut in 
the rock in various parts of the castle. Under 
the chapel these reservoirs occupy its entire area. 

A very large quantity of green rag-stone from 


[? These lions were sent to Constantinople in 1857, to be placed 
in the Imperial Museum there. In this curtain also oecur the 
shields of the Grand Masters Jacques de Milly, with the date 
1460, and of Raimond Zacosta, with the date 1465 in black 
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the Mausoleum is used in the construction of the 
castle: the whole of the sca rampart on the west 
side, a solid mass of masonry, 258’ long by 25’ x 25’; 
a great part of the western escarp, the battery in 
front of the main gateway, the chapel, the lower 
part of the curtain on the west side, parts of the 
refectory and of the vaults of the chambers in the 
towers, as well as those places that have been re- 
paired and strengthened in the east and south 
curtains, are built of this material. In such a mass 
of masonry a cubical quantity of green stone has 
been employed, sufficient to have occupied the 
space, which in my restoration of the Mauso- 
leum has been assigned to this material. The 
lintels of the flat-headed doors are for the 
most part formed of marble architrave-stones 
from the Mausoleum: but these are not very 
numerous. Doubtless many large blocks are in- 
corporated in the walls of this mass of masonry, 
which are not externally visible. Altogether, the 
castle exhibits an interesting example of medieval 
military architecture." 


4 [I am indebted to Mr. Holmes, of the Department of MSS. 
in the British Museum, for the following list of Captains of the 
Castle of St. Peter, which has been made up from the evidence of 
the armorial bearings sculptured on the walls of the Castle : 


(1437—1454]. ———— Arms; bendy of six, in chief, a rose be- 
tween two doves. Italian. 
1455, ————. A lion rampant, in chief, three fleurs de lis a 


bordure. Italian. 
. An eagle displayed, crowned. 
. Three lions rampant, 2 and 1, 
1464. Jean de Chasteanneuf, Bailiff of Lango (Cos). 
[1465 1] — de Castellani (?). 
1472. I. de Bossoles, or Buxols ; Prior of Catalonia ; Captain 
again in 1484, 5, 6, and in 1502. 


Te yi: 
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1481, Edwardus de Carmadino, Bailiff of Lango. Elected 

Captain 1481, Ambassador to Rome. d. 1495, at Rhodes. 
— de Bembo (?). 

1496-8. Tommaso Provana. On the same slab are sculptured the 
arms of Joachim (?) de Saint Simon, Bailiffof the Morea ; 
but these do not agree with those given by Goussancourt 
in his Martyrologie. 

1505-6. Constantius de Operti, Commendatore di Vercelli, elected 
to the office of Admiral, vacated by the promotion of 
Fabrizio del Carretto to the Grand Mastership, 1513. 

[1510 ?]. — Pantoia of Castille (2). 

1512-3. Jacques de Gastineau, Captain, in 1507, of the Caracca 
di Rodi, 


Arms; a cross bottonée, within a bordure 


engrailed. 
1514, Thomas Sheffield, Seneschal of the Grand Master in 1522. 
Baglivo d@ Aquila, de Caspe et Cantaniera, 1523, 
1517. Cornelius de Hambroue, 
Emericus de Manselle. Killed in 1522, when carrying the 
standard of the Grand Master at the siege of Rhodes (?). 
1522, Bernardus de Airasha. Grand Prior of Lombardy, 1531. 

In regard to the arms over the entrance to the tower at the 
south-east angle (see ante, p. 661), Mr. Holmes has kindly con- 
tributed the following statement :—In the centre are the arms of 
King Edward IV., accompanied on each side by the Cross of the 
Order, and the arms of the different branches of the family of 
Plantagenet. Immediately beneath the royal arms are three 
shields, bearing — 1. a bend, for John Kendal, Turcopolier, 
1477—1500; 2. two wolves, for Wolfe (?); 3. three bars ge- 
melles, on a canton five billets, for Inglish, co. Suffolk. 

Beneath is a long line of sculptured shields, containing, with 
others, whose bearings are either nearly obliterated or so badly 
executed by the sculptor as to be extremely difficult of identitica- 
tion—two bars, Harcourt ; 15 roundles, 5, 4, 3, 2, and 1, Zouch ; 
a saltire, Neville; quarterly, 1 and 4, a lion rampant, 2 and 3, 
three luces, Perey ; two lions passant guardant, Strange; a lion 
rampant within a bordure, Talbot ; quarterly, 1 and 4, three fusils 
conjoined in fesse, 2 and 3, an eagle displayed, Montague and 
Monthermer ; a chevron, Stafford ; quarterly, in Ist quarter an 
estoile, De Vere ; three roundes, a label three points, Courtenay ; 
three chevrons interlaced in base, a chief, Fitzhugh ; paly of six, on 
a chevron, a cross crosslet, Hallestowe.—C. T. N.] 
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ON THE ALABASTER VASE INSCRIBED WITH THE 
NAME OF XERXES. PLATE VII. 


BY MR. 8. BIRCH. 


THe alabaster vase bearing the name of Xerxes, 
which was found in the Mausoleum, is one of a 
class called by the ancients alabastra, from the 
material of which they were made. These vases 
were used to contain precious unguents and cos- 
metics, which alabaster* was thought to preserve 
better than any other material.” Such jars were 
manufactured by the Egyptians from the earliest 
period to which we can trace back their history, 
one having been found which bears the name of 
Cheops (Khufu).° The oldest of these vases are 
made of transparent alabaster, without streaks or 
veins. Under the twenty-sixth dynasty there 
was a preference for yellow alabaster, ribbed with 
bands, which show the successive deposits of sta- 
lagmite, and the alabaster was cut so as to exhibit 
this stratification in rings concentric with the 
mouth of the jar. 


4 This seems to be the stone called Chernites by Theophrastus. 
— De Lapid. Opera, ed. Schneider, i. p. 688. Pliny, H. N. xiii. 2, § 3. 

> Theophr. De Odor. Opera, ed. Schneider, i. p. 747. 

¢ Jt has been shown from recent discoveries, that the walls of 
the temple of Shafra, or Chefren, placed behind the Great Sphinx, 
were lined with slabs of alabaster. 
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The alabastra found in the Mausoleum contain 
four inscriptions, in the following order :— 

1. Persian; 2. Median or Scythic; 3. Assyrian ; 
4, Egyptian. 

These inscriptions all contain the words “‘ Xerxes, 
the Great King,’’ which, transcribed into Roman 
characters, may be read as follows :— 


1, Versian. 
KH.SHaYAR.SHA NaQa WaZaRKa.* 
2. Median. 
TKSIRSA(Ko)TRSARRA. 

3. Assyrian. 
KHISIARSA SAR RABU. 

4, Egyptian. 

KHaSHa IuARSHA PeRAPAa. 


Three other vases with similar inscriptions have 
been discovered. 

One of these, now preserved in the Bibliothéque 
Impériale at Paris, is a duplicate of the vase found 
in the Mausoleum.® Another, which also bears the 
name of Xerxes, was found by Mr. Loftus in ex- 
cavations at Susa, together with fragments of three 
more.’ A fourth is preserved in the Treasury of 
St. Mare, at Venice. ‘This last-mentioned vase 
differs from the others in its inscription, in which 
the name of Artaxerxes is substituted for that of 


4 The group represented by the letters NAQA is really a 
monogram for “king.” M. Oppert makes this group KHSHAYA- 
fA 

€ Published by Caylus, Recueil, v. Pl. 30, p. 80. See also 
Journal Asiatique, Paris, ii. pp. 85—90 ; Mémoires de |’ Institut 
(Acad. des Inseript.) xii, p. 143. 

f Chaldeea and Susiana, 8vo., Lond. 1857, p. 410. 
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Xerxes, and also in its material, which is porphyry, 
not alabaster.® 

There can be no doubt, as has been shown by 
Letronne, that the name Xerxes on these vases is 
that of the celebrated Persian king. 

The custom of inscribing the name of the reign- 
ing monarch on alabastra was probably borrowed 
from Egypt. Such vases have been found in that 
country inscribed with the name of Pharaoh Neco 
(Nekao II.), who reigned B.C. 609, and also with 
the names of other monarchs of the twenty-sixth 
dynasty. 

The same practice seems also to have prevailed 
in Assyria; for a vase is extant inscribed with the 
name of Sardanapalus. 

These vases must have been greatly esteemed by 
the Persians; for, when Cambyses despatched the 
Ichthyophagi on an embassy to the dithiopians, 
he sent among the presents an alabaster vase of 
unguents, pvgou anapacregov." Similar alabastra 
were found by Alexander the Great in the baths 
of Darius.’ 

If such vases were greatly prized by the Persian 
kings, there is nothing improbable in the con- 
jecture that the one found in the Mausoleum may 
have been presented to some ancestor of Mausolus 
by Xerxes, and preserved as an heirloom in his 
family. 

It is observable, that in all the four specimens 


g Published by Mr. Pettigrew, Archeologia, xxxi, pl. vi. 
p. 275. 
h Herod. iii. 20. i Plutarch, Alexander, c. 20, 

i Perhaps to the first Artemisia, though there is no proof that 
Mausolus was descended from her. (See ante, p. 31.)—C. T. N. 
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of these alabastra already mentioned, the Persian 
cunciform inscription, as that of the dominant 
race, comes first; then the Median; the Assyrian 
and the Egyptian last, the relative position of the 
two last being intended apparently to mark their 
lower rank as conquered countries. 

It may be inferred from the place of the hiero- 
elyphical cartouche in the middle of the vase, and 
the cramped and awkward position of the cunel- 
form inscription, that the hieroglyphics were en- 
graved in Egypt, where these alabastra were 
originally manufactured, and the cuneiform in- 
scriptions added after their exportation to Persia. 
In the Egyptian inscription the name of the king 
is not preceded, as in Egyptian cartouches gene- 
rally, by the usual royal titles, nor accompanied 
by a pranomen. 

With the vase bearing the name of Xerxes, 
there were found in the Mausoleum several other 
alabastra ; one of these was inscribed on the 
shoulder with the numerals YNA = 754: on 
another were the numerals © @F = 293. The 
forms of these letters show that they are not of a 
later date than the time of Mausolus himself. As 
far as | know, these numerals present the earliest 
examples of this mode of notation, in which the 
numbers are reckoned decimally, from left to right. 
(See Franz. Elementa Epigraph. Greece. p. 350.) 

These numerals may denote that the alabastra 
were entered in a general register of the offerings 
made to so celebrated a tomb as that of the Carian 
monarch. 
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HALICARNASSUS. 


~ Se 


No. 1, Plate LXXXV."* 
TVGOEN Sesh Bets 


“AXtxapvat[éw|yv kat Sadpake- 
tléwy Kat Avy[Oa] pc év TH iepp 
> es rae - , 
ayopy, pnvole E]ppawvoe réu[r- 

© éf ’| \ INE (5) 
Ty tatapé| vou, €|7t Aéovtoc Tpu- ‘ 
tav[evov|tole pet] “OParariog ? kali? 
év] SalAmaxt]o[e rov detva 

‘\ /, ‘ 
- Tove| plvh|povac pn) tap[al- 
O16 [var] ph [te] yiiv pire oik[t- 
a] roic pvijploo|w eri Atodw- (10) 
TAS ~ iInwd 

videw Tou Av| yea) moe pnpove- 
vovtog kat [Ha] vaptw rot Kasw- 
AXwoe Kal Vlad] pakiréwy pevy- 
povevovtw|v M|eyafsarew tov ’A- 
pvaciog Ka [t Po] puiwvoe tov LH a- (LE 
vuarioc’ jv o[€é te} Ber» Oucdg [ €- 
oVa rept yiLe Kat] oiklwy, érucad[el- 

> > x OSS x 
Tw ev ota Ka[t Oé|Ka prnoly ator [- - 

Q De a 4 ,, , Net Yj 
vacoc? eyévelto] * vO 62 Karam [e- 
p vov opkwia. . « [| KOLKAGTAC OT- (20) 

c if PENA les 

av of pvipo[vec] idéwow rovr[o 


/ a Pee inw 2 ¢ 
KaPTEPOV élva [e nv | O& TLC VOTEPOV 


Or 
Sacce 


4 Throughout this Appendix, the abbreviation C. I. stands for 
Corpus Inscriptionum Greeearum, edited by Boeckh and others. 
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émtKaAs) Tov| TOV] TOU ypdvou THY 
OKT Kal Oéka [Un] VOY, SpKov Eivat T- 
~ <3 , N ~ * N ee, (25) 
w venopévyy [tT] HY Viiv 1) Ta OiK- 
a Rey, 
lar Opkouv dé TLove Ex] Sicaotae rpl- 
Q ik 
e|xrov ScSau|évou] co: rov dé GpKov Et- 
[v]at, mapedvroe [Tov é] veotyKOTOG" K- 
ire ~ ¢ 
aptépoug 6& civa ylii¢ Klal oiklwy otrweg 
" r Q 2 
TOTE eiyOv OTE VP Amol|Awvieéne cat Tava- (30) 
wine gurnud|vevlov, ei pa) VoTEpo- 
v amettépacaly 2* Tov] véwov TovTOY 
’ \ ~ 
hy tie Oey Lovy] year 7 mpo0inra- 
[¢] Wijpov Gore ply clivar tov vopo- 
vy Touroy, Ta e6v[ Ta] avTov rempyobw, (35) 
Kat twTrodkAwy [fw] eivat tepa, Kal a- 
3 is > 
Urov getyev A[pa] * ay OF po) 1) av[r- 
w agta dca [ota|thpwy, avtov [7- 
= ~ Q 
expioBat ex[t ealywyy Kat pn[e- 
q ¢ 
a]ja KaBodov [eiv]at cic ‘AXuwapy- (10) 
Q > 
noodv, AXtka[pyn|acéwy Cf THC o- 
vuTravtwy tLe diel eActOepov <i- 
a Dy ~ | 3 , , 
vat 0¢ ay Tavra [Talpapatvy, KaTo- 
SH? y ¢ ~ G , 
Tep Ta Opkta Eral[ Sev] Kal we yéypatt- 
at ev tH Amtod\A[wril@ érecadiv pw. .? (45) 


¢ we € S 


Ona slab of white marble built into the walls 
of a house in the Greek quarter at Budrum. It 
has been cut in half: the two halves now form the 
jambs of a window. The portions marked a and 6 
in the Plate are facsimiles from an impression in 
paper; the remainder from my transcript. It has 
been already pointed out, ante, p. 24, that the 
names of Lygdamis, Panyasis, and the people of 
Salmacis, occur in this inscription. The occurrence 
of these names, and the general purport of the 
inscription, lead me to suppose that the Lygdamis 
mentioned here is the tyrant by whom Herodotus 
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is said to have been expelled from Halicarnassus, 
and that the Panyasis mentioned in it is the epic 
poet of that name, put to death by him. 

The date of this event, according to Clinton, 
BP. H. i. p. 44, was B.C. 457.  Lygdamis was 
nearly grown up to manhood at the time of the 
battle of Salamis, B.C. 480. (See Herod. vii. 99.) 
As his son Apolonides, and also a son of Panyasis, 
are mentioned in this inscription as holding the 
office of Mnemones, its date is probably not earlier 
than B.C. 450; nor, again, can it be later than 
B.C. 443, when Herodotus went to Thurium, if, 
as Suidas states, s.v. ‘Hgsdoros, Lygdamis had been 
already expelled from Halicarnassus before this 
event (see Clinton, F. H. ii. p. 54); for, from the 
position of his name, |. 8,in the preamble of a 
decree made by the people of Halicarnassus and 
Salmacis, it may be presumed that at the time 
when the decree was made he was still in power. 

If, therefore, we assign this inscription to 
B.C. 445, circiter, such a date will accord very 
well with the character of the palecography. When 
compared with the inscription on the helmet of 
Hiero the First, of Syracuse, the date of which 
is fixed by Boeckh (C. I. No. 16) to Olymp. 76.3 
(B.C. 474), the Halicarnassian inscription exhibits 
a great similarity in the form and arrangement of 
the letters, but is decidedly less archaic, as might 
be expected a priori, if the date I have assigned 
to it is correct. 

This inscription is further interesting from its 
dialectic peculiarities. Halicarnassus having been 
a Dorian colony, it might have been expected that 
the Dorie dialect would have been employed there 
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in inscriptions up to the date of the introduction 
of the xovy. In this, however, the earliest inscrip- 
tion as yet found at Halicarnassus and in an 
epigram of a later period (Plate XCVI., No. 65), 
the Ionie dialect is employed. ‘To account for 
this we must bear in mind that the earliest prose 
compositions of the Greeks were written in the 
Tonic dialect, which, indeed, seems to have been 
used in literature in many cities where the colonists 
were of Dorian origin. Thus, the medical treatises 
of Hippokrates of Cos, the chronicles of the Argive 
Acusilaus, and the philosophy of Diogenes of 
Apollonia, were all written in Ionic Greek, and 
even as late as the time of Artaxerxes Mnemon, 
the historian Ctesias of Cnidus made use of many 
Tonic forms in his writings. All these authors 
were natives of Doric cities. Among the inscrip- 
tions found by me at Cnidus, two (Nos. 15, 29) 
contain Ionic forms, which in No. 15 are associated 
with Doricisms. ‘The decrees of the people of 
Mylasa relating to Mausolus, which have been 
already cited, ante, p. 42, are also written in 
the Ionic dialect; and, as we find no trace of 
Doricisms in any of the decrees which have been 
discovered either there or at Halicarnassus, it is 
probable that Ionic may have been exclusively 
employed in public documents in both cities till 
the introduction of the xoiv7, 

This may account for the Tonie forms éyporerda 
and iepyreta, retained in a Halicarnassian inscrip- 
tion, C. I. 2656, which is certainly not earlier than 
the Macedonian period. 

If the Lonie dialect was used in the publie docu- 
ments of Halicarnassus at the time of Herodotus, 
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as may be inferred from the evidence of inscription 
No. 1, it is not likely that he adopted this dialect 
for his History in consequence of his migration to 
Samos, as Suidas states, s.v. “‘Hgsdorog. His resi- 
dence there, however, may have imparted to his 
style certain peculiarities by which the Lonic 
spoken at Samos was distinguished from the other 
three varieties of this dialect known to Herodotus. 
(See his History, i. 142.) 

If the Greek spoken at Halicarnassus was Doric, 
while the language of literature was Ionic, some 
intermixture of Doric forms might be expected, 
a priori, in this inseription. Accordingly, we find, 
]. 2, ‘Arrxagvar| ew]; while, 1. 40, the Ionic forms 
‘Anixagyyooos and ‘Anixapyyrogwy are used; Gzdysv, 
1. 37, and émixaaév, last line, are also Doric forms. 

So in the Cnidian inscription, No. 15, we have 
Tonic forms intermixed with Doric. 

The subject of the inseription in which the 
names Lygdamis and Panyasis are introduced, is 
a decree of the people of Halicarnassus and Sal- 
macis in their joint names, relating to the legal 
title to certain lands and houses. The first eight 
lines of the inscription are too mutilated to enable 
us to read them exactly; but they are evidently 
the preamble of a decree. 

It has been already pointed out, ante, p. 11, that 
the people of Salmacis who are associated with 
that of Halicarnassus in this decree were probably 
composed of partially civilized Carians and Lele- 
ges, dwelling on and about the Acropolis and 
fountain at Halicarnassus, which bore their name. 

In confirmation of this view, it may be further 
observed that the name Yarapuaxig seems to be of 
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Carian origin, as we find in the kindred forms 
"Adpaxis (Stephanus Byzant. s. v. “Hpaxaca), “AA- 
Baxy (Suidas, s. v. Atoysveraves), and YaaPaxy, 
C. I. 2761. (See Boeckh, im loc. 1. 2.) 

In wy notice of this inscription, avte, p. 11, 1 
have stated that the decree is made out in the joint 
names of the Halicarnassians and people of Sal- 
macis, and that it may be hence inferred that the 
two were united at Halicarnassus in one civil 
community. Subsequent study of the mutilated 
lines which form the heading of this decree leads 
me to modify this statement. I am inclined 
to think that the two communities did not form 
one state at the date of this inscription, but that 
a relation existed between them analogous to that 
between Athens and its dependency Salamis, as 
indicated in an inscription (C. I. 108), which 
commences :— Em ’Epyoxaézoug dpyovrog ev “Aores, ev 
Sarapivs oz "Avopwyog, and which Boeckh supposes 
to have been made by Athenian Aleruchi settled in 
Salamis. In this inscription, the eponymous ma- 
gistrate of the dominant state is named first, after 
whom follows the eponymous magistrate of the 
dependent state. If a restoration, which I shall 
presently consider, could be established, the 
eponymous magistrate of Salmacis was in like 
manner named in line 7, after the Prytanis of 
Hlalicarnassus. If we thus suppose the two com- 
munities to have been politically distinct, the term 
opxia, 1, 44, may refer to treaties between them ; 
but the inscription is so mutilated, that I can only 
offer conjectures on these points. 

1.38. Adydapus. The occurrence of this name in 
he nominative here is very difficult to explain. 
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In the heading of Athenian decrees the word 
éxxAyjoia or Povry sometimes stands as an absolute 
nominative. See the instances of this construction 
collected by Boeckh, C. I. No. 111, and ibid. Nos. 
2270, 2264; but the xeé which precedes the name 
of Lygdamis precludes such a construction here. 
Perhaps the decree commenced with the words 
T lade [ouvébevro or éerextgwoay|, followed by the 
name of the legislative body by whom the law was 
passed, and which would be the nominative, 
governing “Aaixapyaréwy xal Darpaxiréwy, 1. 2, and 
agreeing with cuvedevro. 

It may be inferred from the unusual position of 
the name Lygdamis in this preamble, that he held 
some high office at the time of the decree ; possibly, 
his name is so inserted to show that it was not 
valid without his consent. 

1. 3. ev rv iegy ayopy. What a iega ayopa was, 1 
cannot conjecture. One of the four sorts of é- 
xayoias Summoned by the Prytanes, was that which 
deliberated wept izpéy xal éciwy (see Pollux, Onomast. 
vill. 95); but it seems more probable that ayopa 
here refers to the place of meeting, which may 
have been called iega, as one of the harbours at 
Ephesus was called iegog asm, possibly from its 
proximity to a temple, as Mr. Falkener suggests, 
in his Ephesus, p. 57." 

1. 4. [“E]ppasvog. The usual form is “Egpaioc, 
which was an Argive and Boeotian month (see K. F. 
Hermann, Ueber Griechische Monatskunde, — in 
Abhandl. d. K. Gesellsch. d. Wissensch. Goettingen, 
1844, ii. p. 98); but “Eguoimyv occurs in a decree of 


> Homer calls the dyopa, tepde ci«doc, Il. xvii. 504, 
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the people of Tulis in Ceos. (Rangabé, Antiquités 
Hellén. ii. p. 247, No. 677.) 

1. G6. The letters OOATATIOS‘, after mpuravedov- 
ros, probably represent the name of the other 
Prytanis. (Cf. No. 2, init. en} mpu| TavevoyTos TOU 
detva| pera Arodérov.) This name may have been 
Obcraris, which resembles that of ’Odovrorarzs, 
the successor of Ada. (See ante, p. 61.) 

1. 7. Before ZA, in this line, is a space for two 
letters, and after it for four: the next letter is A 
in my transcript, but may have been a A. I there- 
fore have restored this ENJZA[AMAKIJAII, as it 
might be expected that the name of the epony- 
mous magistrate would follow here. I can, how- 
ever, offer no satisfactory reading of the remainder 
of this line and beginning of 1. 8; and, therefore, 
the restoration proposed must be considered 
doubtful. 

1]. 8. Mvypovas. The functions of these officers 
are thus defined by Aristotle, Polit. vi. 5, 4::—'Eréga 
OF apyy mers qv avaypadeobos Oe Ta Te Toa cupPorca 
xa) TAG xploelg Ex Thy OinaoTygloy’ mapa 02 Toig avToIS 
TOUTOIG xa) TAC ypahas Tidy dixwy yivicbar O21 xal Tas 
coaywyas. “Kviayod wiv ody psoifoucs xal radryy Eig 
3 AElovG'—XAAO0DYT OL 02 ispopyy Loves xal emioTaTar xal 
puyjpoves, x. 7. A. From this passage it appears that 
their name pyypoves was given them because they 
were Remembrancers or Recorders; hence their 
office was synonymous with that of yeappuaretc. 
See Timeeus, Gloss. Plat. ed. Koch. p. 125; Schol. 
Bavar. ad Dem. Cor. p. 276; Schol. ad Aristoph. 
Nub. 1. 628; K. F. Hermann, Lehrbuch d. Gr. 
Staatsalterthuemer, ed. 1855, § 14, 8: see also 
Letronne, Sur les Fonetions attribuées aux Mné- 
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mons, &c. Mémoires de l’Institut. [Acad. des 
Inscript.} Paris, 1822, vi. pp. 280, 226). 

After the preamble comes the law itself, consist- 
ing of several distinct clauses. 

(1.) lines 8 to 15, enact that the Inemones are 
not to convey or surrender (xapadideves) to the 
Mnemones any land or houses éa} ’Aroravidea, 
x.7. A. wynovsvovtos, Which, literally rendered, would 
mean, “during the time while Apolonides son 
of Lygdamis, and Panamyas, held or hold the 
office of Idnemon mm Halicarnassus; Megabates 
son of Aphyasis, and Phormion son of Panyasis, 
being Mnemones at the same time for the people of 
Salmacis.”” ‘The meaning of this clause is very ob- 
scure ; but, as it is enacted ¢fra, lines 18S—22, that 
those who were in possession of land and houses 
during the Mnemonship of Apolonides and Pana- 
myas shall retain this possession except under a 
specified condition, it might be expected, @ priori, 
that the clause forbidding the alienation of real 
property, 1. 9, refers to certain houses and lands 
held by a title dating from the term of office of 
Apolonides, &c.; but I confess myself unable to 
extort this meaning from the passage as it stands, 
nor do I see what other restoration can be proposed 
for the words which I read wapgadido| vas] and py7- 
p[oo |iv, lines 9, 10. 

(2.) lines 16—22. ‘If any one wishes to go to 
law (dixaSeo$os) about land or houses, let him give 
notice of action (émxaAreirw) within eighteen months 
from ..”. Then follow letters which, as they 
stand in the facsimile, are unintelligible; at the 
same time, I do not think it likely that my tran- 
script, which was made with great care, and revised 
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more than once from the marble, would be very far 
wrong here. 

From the mention of a term of months, or 
mpoleopia, immediately before, it seems almost 
certain that the words which follow fix the date 
from which such term would be reckoned; hence 
it has been proposed to read ANOTLOON]O[M]O- 
ZEFENE[TO], 7.€. ax drov (for ad’ brov) 6 vopog eyeveTo, 
‘from the time when the law was made;”’ 
ore for ad ore. This restoration assumes that in 
the transcript I have mistaken M in yvouog for AA, 
which is not improbable. The principal objection 
to this restoration is, that ¢r26y, rather than 2yévero, 
might be expected after véuoc. With regard to 
the proposed readings, éx érov may be defended 
by the common forms 2 érov (or 2&6rov), 2Edrourep ; 
amore may, perhaps, be supported indirectly by the 
analogy of eig ore or ciooxe. 

(3.) If we read here, éox| ody robs ¢|xdsnacras, the 
sense would be—‘*‘ When the Mnemones think fit, 
they are to swear the jurors by law, or under this 
law, as at present.” But in my transcript the letters 
are OPKQOIZ «* KAIKAZTAZ. Probably, therefore, 


the true reading was 6¢xotoGos, or boxotobwy SxOIKAT- 


or ar 


tag. The functions of the éxdixacral were, it is to 
be presumed, the same as those of the Athenian 
dixacras, or jurors. ‘The swearing in of jurors was 
probably usual in Greek trials. (See Hermann, 
Lehrbuch d. Gr. Staatsalt. ed. 1855, § 134, 9.) 

(4.) 1. 22. “If any one brings an action after the 
fixed term of eighteen months, the person in pos- 
session of the land or houses must take an oath, to 
be administered by the dicasts in the presence of the 
plaintif\—rod eveoryxoroc ; the dicasts are to receive 
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for this the fee of half a Aekfe.”’ Here the dicasts, 
first being sworn themselves, administer the oath 
to others. 

Tod éverryxores, “the plaintiff’? Compare for 
this sense of évicryys, Theophrastus ap. Stob. Serm. 
xliv. 22: Og 0 Og Tio ™ poxnpurresy XEASVOUTE 790 TOU 
xataxupwdivar rive rutoags cuvexds, el tig evioraras 
7 AYTITOLITAL TOU RTTMATOS 7 THs oixias. 

(5.) “Those who were in possession of land and 
houses when Apolonides and Panamyas were 
Mnemones, are to hold them still, unless after 
that date” .. . si pi torepoy adremegaoau. I have 
restored this word emerepacav, in the sense of 
“sold.” This tense would be regularly formed 
from éromimpacxw, supposing such a verb to have 
existed; and, though we have no authority for 
this compound, its counterpart arompiacda: occurs 
in Aristophanes, Rane, 1. 1227. Again, the ne- 
cessity of assuming the existence of a new verb 
might be altogether avoided by reading & 7 érégacay, 
with the same sense of “sold.”” The clause would 
thus enact that all those should retain their lands 
who had held them from a certain date, unless 
they had subsequently sold them; though such a 
clause seems superfluous ; for how could any of the 
parties concerned claim a title in land which they 
had sold ? 

(6.) The remainder of the decree is very clear 
and straightforward, enacting that any one wishing 
to annul this law shall be banished, and have his 
property confiscated and dedicated to Apollo; and 
if he does not possess property to the value of ten 
stateres, he shall himself be sold for exportation 
and never be permitted to return to Halicarnassus ; 

i Dav 
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and if any one shall transgress these (enactments), 
it shall be lawful for the whole demos of Halicar- 
nassus to sue him in the manner prescribed by the 
treaties (6pxia), and as it is written in the’ Aworrwnoy. 

1. 35. éevra for bra. 

1. 86. raéroaarwy[ io}. Ionic ecrasis for rd *Azoa- 
awviw: ef. the inscription from the Sacred Way 
at Branchide, C. I. No. 39. This “Arorardyioy is 
evidently the temple of Apollo mentioned in the 
last line of the inscription as the place where copies 
of laws were kept. This temple may have been that 
of the Triopian Apollo at Cnidus (see ante, p. 350) ; 
but Halicarnassus must have ceased to be a 
member of the Hexapolis before the date of this 
inscription ; and, moreover, it seems probable that 
the documents referred to would be kept in some 
place where they could be readily consulted. 

Among the Halicarnassian inscriptions pub- 
lished by Lebas, is a dedication to Apollo Archegetes 
and Asclepios. (Voyage Archéologique, No. 504.) 

1. 41. ré&o for réy. Compare tyy yi, supra, 1. 25, 
and other instances cited by Boeckh, ©. I.i. p. 117. 

]. 26. spile|xrov dsEapévous, ‘ receiving a half 
hekte as the fee for administering the oath.” The 
ypadsioy ray opxwy is mentioned in a later Halicar- 
nassian inscription, No. 8, as one of the sources of 
public revenue. It is, therefore, to be presumed 
that every time an oath was administered for judi- 
cial purposes, a fee was charged. At Athens oaths 
were administered by an officer called opxwr7g. (See 
Schoemann, Antiquitates Juris pub. Greee. Greifs- 
wald, 1838, p. 291, 4.) 

The ypisxrov is a coin mentioned in a fragment 
from the Adpice of the Athenian comic poet Crates, 
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who flourished about B.C. 450, and who states that 
it was worth eight obols :— 


< F -P > ~ / > \ Lp) / 
YRIEXTOY EOTL YOUT OD, paviavers, OxTW O/20”A01. 


(See Pollux, ix. 62.) As the hekte was certainly 
the sixth part of the stater, the hemieckton, or 
half-hekte, must have been the twelfth part of the 
stater. 

The hemiekton in this inscription must have been 
a division of the stater, which is mentioned 1. 38. 

We thus learn the fact that at the time when this 
inscription was written, probably about B.C. 445, 
the people of Halicarnassus made use of a gold or 
electrum coinage. 

On what standard this stater was adjusted we 
have at present no evidence. At the time when 
this inscription was written, there was an extensive 
electrum currency on the western coast of Asia 
Minor, of which the principal mints were Cyzicus 
and Phoceea. The coins of these two cities appear 
to be adjusted to the same standard, — a stater 
of about 248 English grains, of which the sixth, 
hekte, weighed about 413 grains, and the hemi- 
ekton, 20 grains. (See Mommsen, Geschichte des 
Roemischen Muenzwesen, pp. 1—4; Burgon, 
Catalogue of the Thomas Collection of Coins, 
p- 316.) 

The stater current at Talicarnassus may have 
followed this standard ; but though there is ground 
for believing that the electrum currency extended as 
far south as Caria, there is no positive proof of this. 

Mommsen, p. 18, points out that there are a set 
of gold coins of which the heaviest weigh but 217 
grains. These pieces of 217 grains he considers to 
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be stateres of a standard lower than that of Phocea 
and Oyzicus; and, from the frequent occurrence of 
the lion type on these coins, he thinks that this 
lower standard is probably that of Miletus. (See 
Nos. 2153 and 2154, in Burgon’s Catalogue of the 
Thomas Collection, which Mommsen regards as 
the third of this stater ; also Burgon, Catalogue of 
Thomas Coins, p. 301.) 

It is possible that the stater of Halicarnassus 
may have been adjusted to the same standard. 

I may here mention that, while the ‘‘Medusa” 
was at Budrum, her commander, Captain Heath, 
purchased a very small coin of gold or electrum 
(see the cut), which may be thus described :— 


w=-@ Obv. Rose or flower. 
Rey. Circular flower, incuse. 


Size as in cut; weight 4°3 grains. I saw another coin 
precisely similar in type and size in the possession 
of Chevalier Hedenburg, then residing at Rhodes, 
which, I fear, has been lost; Captain Heath’s 
specimen is, therefore, so far as I know, unique. 

Among the undoubted coins of Phocra are 
several which Mommsen (p. 6) considers to be the 
eighth part of the hekte, or the forty-eighth of the 
slater. Captain Heath’s coin is so much lighter 
than these, that I suspect it is the eighth of a hekte 
of the stater of 217 grains, which Mommsen calls 
Milesian. 

The type seems to point to Rhodes, but the 
commonly received date of the foundation of the 
city is B.C. 408; and this coin appears to be at 
least half a century earlier. We have no evidence 
to show that the three Rhodian cities, Lindus, 
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Talysus, and Camirus, ever used the type of the 
rose as representing the island in genere. The 
Chevaher Hedenburg informed me that his coin 
was found on the coast opposite Rhodes. 

With regard to the value of eight obols assigned 
to the hemiekton by Crates, this would be too low, 
whether we calculate either by the Cyzicene or the 
lighter Milesian standard. Mommsen (p. 58) sup- 
poses that the hemiekton mentioned by Crates is 
an Athenian coin, the twelfth part not of the stater 
but of the drachma. 

But may we not rather presume that the line in 
the Adpie refers to a foreign coin of which the 
value was not universally known at Athens? To 
remind the Athenian public of the value of one of 
their own gold coins would seem a gratuitous piece 
of information. 

Boeckh (Metrologische Untersuchungen, Ber- 
lin, 1888, p. 185) remarks that we cannot tell to 
what state the hemickton of Crates belonged. He 
supposes either that the currency was very much 
debased, or much below the nominal standard. 
From the mention of hekte in contemporary 
Athenian inscriptions, it is evident that about the 
time of Crates much of the tribute was paid into the 
Athenian treasury in the electrwm coinage of Asia 
Minor. As this was more or less adulterated with 
alloy, more especially the Phocean coinage, the 
exchange of this foreign currency against Athenian 
silver would be fluctuating, and, in the absence of 
nice analysis, was, probably, matter of dispute; as 
the Athenians would naturally endeavour to de- 
preciate the electrum currency much below its real 
value by exaggerated assertions as to the amount 
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of alloy it contained. This is borne out by the 
statement in Hesychius, s.v. Pwxaig ... 7d xaxiorrov 
xevelov, and by the mention of false stateres in an 
Athenian inscription, C. I. 150, § 86. Hence, pro- 
bably, the popular prejudice against the innovation 
of a gold currency at Athens, to which Aristophanes 
appeals, Ranee, ed. Dind. 1. 720. As we do not 
possess the context, from which the line in Crates 
is a fragment, we cannot be sure whether his state- 
ment about the hemiekton is not a specimen of the 
exaggeration in which the Athenian comic writers 
so often indulged.° 

When Aristophanes, in the passage already re- 
ferred to, stigmatizes the new gold pieces at Athens 
as made of copper, 1.725, rodraig roig rovnpoig Yarxiors, 
his statement can hardly be regarded as an histori- 
cal fact ; for the Athenians of his time would hardly 
have established a debased gold currency side by 
side with a silver coinage of remarkable purity. 


¢ According to Hesychius, s. v. fyéexroy, this coin was the equiva- 
lent of the jpuw3ddor ; but this statement can hardly have been 
applied to the hemiekton of gold, which, as the twelfth part of a 
stater equal in weight to two golden drachme, must have been the 
equivalent of the obolos. The statement of Hesychius can, how- 
ever, be explained if we adopt Mommsen’s view, that the hemiek- 
ton of Crates is an Athenian coin, the twelfth part of the drachma. 
It does not follow, however, that Hesychius is speaking of a hemi- 
ekton of gold. The term may have been applied to silver, like 


¢ 
EKTH], TETAPTH). 


Plate 3. 
Ne Sy aCe Re a Ne Sip ah as 


2 ay BOIS @ 2 Ove ra 2 @ 
PONE LN TE ONIN @ DEE UE lie Ve 
= IME Ww 7 AO S@ irony iw © 
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@) oir © VIN OP SPRAY Aur 7A\ ©) © Yr 
BONY Alin KAN sl eO (ACM Glin N EG 
FZ IOEIN| te) (Pk z7N IN IPO) IMI a= 
OUNGE Snes Ges AG SO ital Eatin 
=f SP AP ©) A TE PAVAIO 25 MP le OF 
PEM lal CPO 7A (EO Py 2S TAINED KO (a 
eS 2OSPEI IT 1 WCMAVINT vex PSITOUIM InN 
NIZESLUNT AITHMOAIAIKH N 
NTA NEY IN @lIN TE © lPiReOaN sie Ass 
7 Val NAY AON) TE (DEN (NA ae We de 
Ins ZN SU vay LAY TETRA AVI DEANS AUN 
KOAO M HMENAOAIFOANAEMPO & 
Be Ne WAN IS ZN Il WP EOSIN ANG INROUN 1S Me 
oe INAS Eel aA Sie A@ UGA EVA fs 
LON Ss BiOnVe/OUMEEIN Ci OVA GI MI@ny: 
Th OTe MONTAS Ss ON A GESEIOUMEIN 
Xl ASA wledN Omran eAmnO KANE ATO 
OF pe ae Xe PP ESAS >s ILA EO MEINIOR 
Y-++ TAIP®ANEPOINXIINOLOIAN 
SOP aes Velma bal eae WA NeW ADE DE LQY IN) 
NT A KOZ [I 1. NKAIOXOIANATOK A 
ie AV FANE ING UE TSO SPAKE GUINIEST ET SHIN a: 2 
Ye I Olan OGAL AMO NIAIAINEA ie EA 
[IOs ee s\e eA Aen OO Natal ill oar 
TN oS 0 UN Tn FASO A ee INTO 2 HR AeNe 
Te OueAS ES Guy Ae MON BO VGN EiiOmEmIN 
Va Ameoser Ate Tr Olas VellAuINT AS] O)IN) Exoem yale 
ADIME NAOQPEANOIAEATOKAA 
PE Oe HE EEO alas fo Ozam oy MianOy MAC a = 
a ot 7 SOIN KANTO YY SAGIMONY = 
AOE ee ot NST GINA BAG TON TA 
Ay MEAHTAITOYTYMNA 
AuAWMENOY & A***AITAXP |! 
\ 1+ «2OPILZAANKAITAEPTA 
ENS latrallr Ave PANIES 7 NIE SD 
N TAESTANEPY 2 
2, O22 EWES Oi 
SANA WEA ol 1 
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No. 2, Plate 3, of this Volume." 


"Emit... . . . Apjeraovocg? Hisw[vog? 
A = 2 4 
pnvoc]| Loowsevoe, emt mpu- 
TavevovToe TOV iva] pera Atoddrov Told 
oeival, Ypapparevovtocg 
Tov Osiva] tou Noupaydébou, (5) 
a] g¢ ~ oe ~ Or , 
edoke TH] BovdAy kat TO Ohpuw, Yor 
pn mputav|iwyv, dTweE av TO yupvac- 
bf a > ‘\ 
tov émeoxevacOy, éet[ Oy 
6 Bacr]ebe HroAguatoc, tpeo[Bev- 
caon|¢ Tig TOAEWC, auvexopn|oev (10) 
dmwe]| Exwar yupvaorov Kar 
> , \ IN 
ayw|viCwvrae ry warden 
aywvialy % viv ot véot ypwvrat, e- 
oo Q ~ Q7 > a ? SS 
6x9at 7H] Ohm eriokevacar: ere[ Oy) 
22. Kall] ra pip péyeota Kal wA&- (15) 
fovoc ata w |Kodopnpéva, OAlywv 2 Tpoo- 
Seed > Bs / iN re , ” 
dcdvtwy sic Ta] EvAa kal Tov EvAivwr Ep- 
> s a > Os ‘ r NS: 
yw éo|riy a, tic 62 Ta Aowwa Eay- 
yédAXovral tr] wee, BovAopévou Tov Shou 
> 7 A Ve Ny , € aN oC 
emiakevaca| TO yumvac.ov CdcEl, ob piv (20) 
dwpsav] yphuara, o[t djé droxas dedd[ Oat 
émwe av] ot tae xpelac wapeydpevor [7H TOAEL 
2 % a itd n 
e|v[epye|ral pavepol datv, door av 
y 
exayyéAAwvra Olora xphuwara po EAdooor[a 
Cpaxpov me|vtakoolwy Kal boot av aroKa (25) 
‘ aN fe Q ~ re > ~ 
jo) EAdooova 6] paypoy TpioxiAlwy, eryvijo- 
far piv abtolve¢ vr Tov Ofjpou Kal avaypa- 
peoba al\roypabavrag ro Phpiopa 
TOUTO ev TH TlupuoTac. TOU tyuKkUKAloU, mpo- 
Nn ~ he 
oypapavrac 6|rt olde, Tov djpov BovdrrBév- (30) 
Toe tmioke|Vacat TO yupVvacton eoeuT- 


~ ] c ‘ 8 \ «Qa 0 ” > 
OPOVGL)V Ol LEV OWPEAY, OL OF ATOKA, a- 


* This Plate is not a facsimile of the original, as, from its posi- 
tion, I was unable to obtain an impression in paper. 
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vaypapdovrwy bd: ixa|répou eldove Tov To TAs[ior- 
ov ddvra mpwtlov kal rove AouTobe [warpiott, 
alvalypapov|twv o& a’toy Ta [Ovéuara? .. (35) 
Ce \ ~ , ‘ inty 
Ol ewe] jueAnrat TOU yupva [atov, TOUC OE 
» / ~ % te 
erayyet|Aamévouc Olovv]ae ta xp[hmara 
C4 , ivd Oh ‘\ Rist 
rote tau |ilar|e: Orwe © av kal Ta tpya 
if ‘ ‘ 
pcOaoaro | TU Gaee anInCLe Avatreric 


1.2. Th EC THY Epyw[viav| (40) 
-aToc ....tAéoGale.... 
. \ 
seinace@tpenh| TACs ea 


Ce 


On amarble slab inserted as a window-jamb in 
the tower at the south-eastern angle of the Castle. 
This is a decree of the people of Halicarnassus 
relating to the building of a gymnasium erected 
by permission of one of the Ptolemies, kings of 
Egypt. The Ptolemy referred to in this inscription, 
]. 9, is most probably, either Philadelphus, or 
Ptolemy III. (Kuergetes). Caria, as has been 
already stated, ante, p. 69, formed part of the 
dominions of Philadelphus, and continued in the 
possession of his successors till the reign of Ptolemy 
Epiphanes. (See C. I. iii. p. 282.) 

1, 1. The name in this line may have been that of 
a Gymnasiarch, or éripsayris of the Gymnasium, as 
the magistrate to whom the subject of the decree 
specially related. The eponymous civil magistrate 
was probably the first named of the Prytanes. In 
like manner, a decree of the Halicarnassians, re- 
lating to sacred matters (C. I. 2656), commences ézt 
vew7roiov,—then follow the names of the Prytanes. 

A. third Walicarnassian decree preserved in 
Josephus, Ant. Jud. xiv. 10, § 28, commences éx 
iesews. ‘This also relates to sacred matters. (See 
Franz, Elementa Epigraphices Gree. pp. 324-5.) 
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]. 6. On the ore yuwpun instead of yrwpy, sce 
Boeckh, C. I. 226 

li. a ae in my transcript I read 
-vicwyrot, but this is probably a mistake. 

1. 14, 15. I cannot restore these lines satisfac- 
torily. 

1. 20. dove. My transcript has dwoa, but this is 
probably an error. 

], 22. Compare infra, No. 3, 1. 3 

1. 29. xpoloypabavras|. I tare supplied this 
word from the analogy of No. 3, 1. 6,7, avaygadas 
auTay Ta Gvopata, ... . mporypaWavres O71, x. T. A. 

I. 84, This line is also restored from the analogy 
DieNota. La]: 

The remaining lines of this inscription evidently 
relate to the farming out the contracts, which, as 
we learn from No. 38, init., was the business of the 
eT iULEAyTal. 

1.40, r7v, in my MS. copy ray; but this is pro- 
bably a misreading, as there is no other trace of 
the Doric dialect in this inscription. 


No. 3, Plate LXXXVI. 


KalAXucAjy [ra] ulace? of 62 rapntar O67 cav| mapaypiijia 
TOLC eTi- 

pe|Anratc’ of O& é[mmeA]nrai détwoav Tuic é[py]mvate 
KaTa Tac Oweypa- 

pact dmwe © av ob MpooavelaavTec ELC TV oTrody iv Oo 
Ojpocg avart- 

Onow rp 7AwoAAwVt Kal Pactrd UroXdcualy pavepol wow 
Tas, TOE 

Li 2 2 
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A > nw ~ ‘ nn , 
eGeractac tp Wvv Uv auvteAecO 1) oto, Ooor ay mpooavet- 
owolw 
” ras Sees CN peer 3 
aroxa ju) tAacoov [7 +]¢', avaypapa avtwv ta Ovopata 
ev T)) Tapa~ 
ay ~ ~ Cy in ¢ FS 28 
GTAOL TIC GTOaC TaTploTl, TpooypaavTec STL Olde EOWKAY 
TY Onuy 
BU > \ ‘ Bs ~ > , 
a|roka yphmara cic Ti KaTaGKEUIY THC GTOAC’ avaypapor- 
Twv O& Tpw- 
‘ \ r 00 eet ay; a , € 8 
TOV TOV TAEioTOV OdbvTa’ bTwWE © AV KOMiGwYTAal Ol TPOCAa- 
VEloTal, TO- 
€ e ° - , e 02 > \ 
povg vroxeicAa aitoic rove rs Urorebévtae sig TO [3ov- 
AEuTHpLov, 
, @ , hessteieet | € - 0 Os 
KoMloauévwy ol¢ mpOTEpOV umeréOnoav, vroxeiacBa 62 
> a 
avutoic Kal 
\ ¢ OZ > \ eed \ ‘ Eo 
Tove uToreVivrac cic Tae EiKOVAC, THY TEVTHKOGTHY Kal TO 
Yypapetov 
bod 7 , @ , . / 5 ¢ ~ 
TWY Spkwy, Kowicapévwy ol¢ wpdrEpov EhijpioTat? UiroKEt- 
b] 
oAa dt av- 
- Ce ~ } , day? > -~ aN ¢ 
Toe Kal Ek Tij¢ OlKOVOLIaG ExdoTOU EviavTOU TaAaYTOY, UTAaV 
éxkout- 
2X \ ‘ , c , he - ¢€ 
owVTal aUTO Kal TOV TOKOY Ol daveloavTEe etl TOC UTOTE 
e Ss 
Osiow av- 
r op eS ~ > , ag NG A \ Os Ni Ve P 
Tog aTO THE OlKOVOmtag ES TaAdvToLc’ Ta O& AOITAa UTAp- 
Yew Ele Ti 
> , ty - 0 Ok X Ss QO , ~ - 
oikovonlav’ mpovToKetoNat O& Kat TO yevynlEv EK TIE oTOAaC, 
mpallév- 
~ , rs ~ a PN - <. ~ . , A ‘\ ~ 
TwWY THY KLOVwWY Kal TOV SvAWY Kal TOU KEPauOU Kal TWV 
, 
TrAlvOwY, aroddc- 
0 INN A \ m4 AN Bic ~ py A , aN 
woav o& TOVE pev Klovacg TODE péYpt TOU OiKaoTHploU Kat 
\ov 
Ta Ep- 
0) id Red , ~ >, \ Prtale ae Ot , > 
ya, puofodv[rec| rh adtH exxAnola’ 6 62 mptauEvog ev 
c , 
ntpare 7 | pia- 
> 4 nd . 
ko|vta TO [apytpiov x] ataBaritw rote Tapia ode 
PO Con eee a 


(10) 


(20) 


On a block of dove-coloured marble, 2’ 2” by 2’ 3” 
by 11". This block, which seems to have been 
part of a pedestal, was found built into a Turkish 
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house at the foot of the western peribolus wall of 
the Mausoleum. (See ante, p. 276.) It is now in 
the British Museum. The inscription is part of a 
decree relating to the building of a stoa, dedicated 
by the people of Halicarnassus to Apollo and King 
Ptolemy. 

The Ptolemy mentioned in 1. 4 of this decree is 
probably the same as the one mentioned in Inscrip- 
tion No. 2, as having granted to the people of 
Halicarnassus permission to erect a gymnasium, 
and who may have been either Philadelphus or 
EKuergetes, as I have already stated ante, p. 69. 

A little to the east of the house where I found 
this inscription, I noticed a piece of architrave, 
inscribed ’Arorrwy xal Bac. (See No. 8, A.) These 
words are probably the commencement of the dedi- 
cation to Apollo and King Ptolemy, mentioned in 
this decree. 

1, 2. e[py|@vais xara rag draypadas, “to the con- 
tractors according to the written contracts or 
agreements.” 

l, 5. é&eracras, auditors. These officers are 
mentioned in another Halicarnassian decree (C. I. 
No. 2656. See Boeckh ad loc.) é dv for 2?’ ay. 

6c av. I originally read this OPOIAN, an error 
which I did not discover till after the Plate was 
finished. 'The second letter is nearly obliterated 
by a fissure in the marble; but on re-examining 
the inscription in a different light, the remains of 
the £ became visible. 

1. 6. pi Zaaccov [7+] . Compare No. 2, ante, 
]. 24, 25, where the same amount is named py 
ZAnoooy Opayuioyv mevraxociwy. In the Plate I read 
EAAZZONI, but the ! may be part of an H. 
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1. 10. rovg brorsbéyrag cig Td PourcuTygsov. From 
the context it would seem that mortgages had 
been already effected on the proceeds of the fov- 
aeuTrngiov, the eixoves, the wevryxocry, and yeadetoy 
riby ogxwy ; the use of «ig is peculiar. 

Those to whom these revenues had been pre- 
viously pledged, cig rporepoy trerebnoay, were to be 
first repaid the money they had advanced to 
the state; so that the whole operation seems to 
have been the conversion of a loan. 

The wevraxoory was, it is to be presumed, the 
same tax as at Athens, a duty of two per cent. on 
all exports and imports. The zee: accruing from 
the Povrcurypiov were probably fees. The yeadsiov ray 
“exwy may have been an office for the registering 
of oaths, which would also have been in the receipt 
of fees. (See ante, No. 1, 1. 26.) What the cixoveg 
were, which are here enumerated among the zégo, 
I am unable to conjecture. 

That statues were sometimes pledged for public 
debts, may be inferred from the well-known anec- 
dote respecting the Venus of Praxiteles, in ex- 
change for which Nikomedes, king of Bithynia, 
offered to redeem the entire public debt of the city 
of Cnidus. 

As an additional security for this loan, an assign- 
ment was made of the sum of one talent yearly out 
of the general revenue of the state, é rig oixovopiag 
exaorov evaurov, after those who had lent on the 
security of six talents, assigned in similar manner, 
had been repaid with interest. Lastly, the proceeds 
of the croa itself, ro yevybiv ex tig croas, 1.17, on 
letting out to contractors the building, were also 
assigned as security. 
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That the words rpadévrwy and mpidpevog refer to 
a farming out, and not to a simple purchase, seems 
to follow from the expressions égyevais, 1. 2, and 
piobotvres ra Epya, 1. 19, 20. 

l. 12. ypagetov, on the stone, ypadsor. 

1. 21. 76 apytpsov xaraBarérw. This money to be 
paid down by the contractor, must have been ex- 
acted as an éyyty, or pledge of the fulfilment of his 
contract. (See K. F. Hermann, Lehrbuch d. Griech. 
Privatalterth. § 68 ; Herod. ii. 180; C. I. 2266.) 

At Athens the putting up to auction of the 
public works was the business of the board of ten 
magistrates called twayrai. (See Boeckh, Staats- 
haushaltung d. Athen. ed. Berlin, 1851, i. p. 209; 
Rangabé, Antiquités Helléniques, ii. p. 389.) 

This inscription is especially interesting as an 
example of a loan obtained from individuals, by 
pledging certain public securities. See other in- 
stances of this practice in antiquity, collected by 
Boeckh, Staatshaushaltung, 1. p. 767. 


No. 34a. 
- APOAAQNIKAIBAZ ............ 
OAHMOZTHNET ... 
’ArAAwMe Kal Bao [Aci HroAcualty | 
6 dijpog tiv ot[oav]. 

On the corner-stone of a Turkish house, a little 
to the east of the Mausoleum. ‘The stone is in 
length 3’ 9” by 1’5”. It is broken at one end. This 
is probably part of the architrave of the stoa dedi- 
cated by the people of Halicarnassus to Apollo and 
King Ptolemy. (See ante, inscription No. 8, p. 691.) 
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No. 4, Plate LXXXVI. 


Ocoriuyn Edprjpou 
XaAkvorK) 

€ , A me 

Iartatov ec yun: 


G a Q 
loriaiog Lapo.avec. 


On a sepulchral stelé of white marble, 2’ 9f" by 
VY 48” by 32”, now in the British Museum, exca- 
vated in the field of Suliman, at the place called 
Kislalik, on the eastern side of Budrum. (See ante, 
p- 338.) When found, it was lying on a grave of 
the Roman period, for which it had been used as a 
cover after having been displaced from its original 
position. 


No. 5, Plate LXXXVI. 


Navvlov 
KadAXtkAéove. 
TAioEc "AOnvoxpirou 
KadXcdjje 
Avockoupione 
Mnrpddwpog 
"AOnvédwpog 
AptoToKAneg 

UTip THE pNTpOE 


Anpnrpt kat Képy. 
Ona block of blue marble, 2’ 103” by 1’ 10” by 2’, 


now in the British Museum. ‘This was found in 
the field of Chiaoux. (See axée, p. 330.) From the 
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evidence of this dedication, and of the other anti- 
quities found in this field, it may be inferred that a 
temple of Demeter and Persephone stood on or 
near this site. 


No. 6, Plate LXXXVII. 
(a) 


Ezeey | 1 aidvoc ? Kat abdvarog ? Tov mavroe pbotc 
7[o 

péytjorov ayabov apdog wmrepfaddovoacg epyectacg 

avOp[a- 


> 


mo |tc éxapicaro, Katoapa tov SBaorov évev[k|auévy [7 ov 
to Kal’ uae eveaipove Ply Tarépa piv tie [éav|rov 7 La- 
a ~ € ~ ~ ~ 
tplooce Oeac ‘Pone, Ata d? Matpwov cai Swrijpa [Tov] «Lor (5) 
vou TOV avOporwy yévoue, ov [}]| tpdvota tac [ravT] wv 
> \ eee. , , > \ < ie = 523 , 
evx |de ovK éxAnpwae povor, adda Kal Vrepikev’ cipynved- 
. N a . , , Men ff) A > , 
ovo|t] piv yap yi Kat OaXarra, TOAEC C2 avOovow evvoula 
¢ 7 LS 9 f > 1A ‘ \ 7, > 
6|povota Te Kal evernola, akph Te Kal popd TavT6c éori| Vv 
~ Q - 
a}yalov, Ariowy piv xpnotov tpdc TO pédXov, evOumtale (10) 
~ ,’ ~ 
Olé cic TO Tapov TOV avOpwrwy evTEeTANopEVwY, AyO- 
al vali buat it Sires 
ot Kkalvaly|uacw Ovotae te kal Yuvote THY &uTwOV 
ot oe X > 
oar. TO) V2 ee TaVO 0 GEOC@ El Ss. ss 


> , A 
- AVEOTAKE TO...» 
* * % * * oh * * * 


(About twenty-six lines wanting here.) 


ever moAlec pliv...... 
avaypapivat o& avriyoa|po[v r]ovde tov Ynpiopar oc 
éy ottjAy Kal reOhva ev te] Te[ lever TIC “Pwpne kai r[Lov 
YVcPBaorod v7] 6 [rot] ’A[ py ]uspéwe Tatov lovA‘ov M[sv- 
exAéoue 2] pidokaicapoc, év 0d? rate dAAac OAL Est (5) 
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UT TH|v apyovrwr, KalepwOivat 
é|v TH mpo extad Kadavoav Ack[euPplwv ? nueva 
patichats U|76 TE iepéwy Kal apx[tepewy.... 
Steet d éloprafdvtwv tov av[ Oporwr? .... 
.THLv 02] pépay ralbray .... (10) 
 £|ipau TOUG s. 4a 


she pron Latoapac | Se 0 
.Wipiloma...... 


SOTO Ae wale 
OTe en (15) 


sey levnr atl mes oe 
wb) hobeo(pa) na... 

On a slab of white marble broken at both ends. 
Present height 3’ 83” by 1’ 83” by 5”. From a 
Turkish house near the Acropolis of Salmacis, 
Budrum; now in the British Museum. This in- 
scription has been published by M. Bergk, in 
Gerhard’s Denkmiler, Forschungen, &c., 1859, 
pp- 91*—94*, from a transcript so hastily made 
that hardly a single line of the inscription is 
correct; and M. Bergk has, therefore, been led 
into some very singular and amusing errors. The 
letters on this marble are quite worn away in 
many parts, in consequence of the slab having 
been placed for years over a sink, and thus exposed 
to the constant action of running water. I have, 
consequently, found the greatest difficulty in de- 
ciphering the inscription, and have only discovered 
the true reading of several lines since the fac- 
simile (Plate LXX XVII.) was printed off. From 
«a comparison of this inscription with C. I. Nos. 
3957 and 89020, there can be no doubt that it is a 
fragment from a decree passed by the Greek cities 
of Asia, in celebration of the birthday of some 
Roman emperor. We learn from C. 1. No. 39020, 
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that Paulus Fabius Maximus, when proconsul of 
Asia, instituted the custom of celebrating the 
birthday of Augustus. This inscription must 
relate to the birthday of some other empevror, as 
is shown by the words wp serra Karavddy Asx[eu- 
Geiwyv], 1.7 of 6. LT have not been able to identify 
this with the date of any emperor’s birthday ; but 
from the form of the letters, the inscription is 
probably of the Augustan age. 

(a) 1. 1. Compare the opening of the decree in 
honour of the birthday of Augustus, No. 3957 :— 
"Rdokev roig ert tH¢ “Acias “Enajow. . . . . eresdn 
mavTa divatabaoa Toy Ploy ryuav Llodvoie omoudyy 
cigzvevxamsyy xal dirotipiay To TeAnsTaTov TH iw 
Oiexsouyozy evevxapevyn Toy YePaorov. The Halicar- 
nassian decree probably commenced in like manner : 
"Edofey rois él tig Aciag..... We may, there- 
fore, calculate that about two lines are broken 
away at the top. 

l. 3. évevxapévy. It will be seen that this word 
occurs in a similar sense in the passage from 
No. 38957, just quoted. 

l, 6. od 7% wpovore. This word is also used in 
No. 38957, but in the sense of Divine not Imperial 
Providence. 

(b) 1. 2,3. These two lines have been restored from 
the analogy of lines 10, 11, in the decree already 
referred to (C. I. 39020). The réepevog rijg ‘Papys 
xal tl of LePacrot | was, doubtless, at Halicarnassus, 
In the inscription No. 39020, copies of the decree 
are ordered to be set up on stele in the Ceesarea 
or temples of Augustus in the different cities. 

(6) 1.4. Patou “Iovaiou M.... This must be the 
name of the ’Apysepevg. He may have been called 

IL. 3A 
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Caius Julius, after Julius Ceesar, as was the case 
with Artemidoros of Cnidus. 

lL. 4: ey 08 raig drraig woaleow. Compare worse, 
1. 8 (a). From the mention of “ cities”? in these 
passages, we may infer that the decree does not 
relate exclusively to Halicarnassus, but to the 
Greek cities of Asia generally. 


No. 6a. 


OAHMOC 

TIBEPIWKAAY 
AIWKAICAPICEBACTW 
FEPBANIKWIKAICEBACT. 
APTEMIAIAHAIA 

AITIA 


‘O iyjuoe 

TiBeply KXav- 

oly) Kafoapu LeBaora 
VepBavecy kat SeBaor[H 
"Aprémode Anrdea 

Dice 


On a round buckler with a sword under it, 
sculptured in relief on an oblong slab of white 
marble, built into the wall which connects the 
two central towers of the Castle, Budrum. This 
inscription contains a dedication by the people of 
Halicarnassus to the emperor Claudius, and to the 
Delian Artemis. 

1. 4, Pegbawxe for Pepguauxa. 

lL. 5. "Agréuids. At Halicarnassus was also wor- 
shipped the "Aprepig Hegyaia. (See C. 1. 2656.) 
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No. 7, Plate LDXXXVITI. 


For this inscription see post, under Cnidus. 


No. 8, Plate LXXXVIII. 


‘O| mpty vt Cwotsr pirore piroc, 6 Tpiv év aoroig 
‘Hede, 6 Heepidwy yupvactov te piroc, 

KA Jevoyévng, toe Ocodwpou, THO Urd THUBY 
Ket|rac AXcEdvdpa puntpt Auroy Saxpva. 

‘H yalp? ae yevéraow opropuévac bw rékvev 

On a base of white marble 16” by 153” by 83"; 
the lower edge broken away. On the top is a 
socket for a term; in the British Museum. From 
a Turkish house a little north of the arsenal. 

]. 3. 60g for vids. 

1.5. In the Plate I read EAE!; but, on re- 
examining the stone, I think that the first letter 
may be P. The sixth line of this epigram has 
been broken away, but its purport probably was 
that the mother in this case had to perform those 
last duties usually due from children to parents, 
not from parents to children. 


No. 9, Plate LXXXVIII. 


(a) (0) 
Sere te oavTec Aiviae Aaobévol ve 
.t|m’ ‘Tepéwe ka Tiydxrov Lapuptro| v | 
7 ee \ es Ve 
. [é|riunoar tov viov Aaobévnv 


. pov Aivéou Ocvic, 
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.... ylpauparéa 
. Swpp | 6viy Lov ? 
ebvolac Evexa] Tie ete al Tor | 
(¢) 
Tadéorne A[p |reu{e]dapou. 

On a slab of blue marble, 2’ 3” by 10” by 2’ 4”, 
present length ; now in the British Museum ; found 
a little to the N.E. of the Mausoleum, at the point 
where the street which runs east and west through 
Budrum is intersected by one running south down 
to a mosque on the shore of the harbour. The slab 
appears to be part of a wall-stone from some temple 
or public building. The letters are finely cut. 
Tarégorys is probably the name of an artist. This 
name is not given in the list of sculptors in Brunn’s 
Geschichte d. Griech. Kuenstler. 


No. 10, Plate LXXXVIIT. 


~ FAN ~ ~ > 4 ¢ Ln 
Mvanetov téde oeio Tarnp eTovycev EavTo| Vv} 
If i} 4 
M A eels 5 > ~ 
X&polv Tao Opav cag apetag EvEKEY, 
eo] . ec ’ c ~ , ~ 
KUY vmepO EOTWOU TPOTHUALVYD TAPLOvTLW 
t . c. ; M / . , a 4 ‘RR fe , ; 
we viov Mooyov rove exw Kpuoxparny, 


Xadktofwv Yopac vad aTtooinevoy. 


On a marble block, 1’ 93” by 10” by 52’, now in 
the British Museum, found in the house of a Turk 
called Khodja Mahomet, in the Eastern Necro- 
polis. (See ante, p. 339.) Published in Gerhard’s 
Denkmaeler, Forschungen, &c. 1859, p. 55*. This 
inscription has evidently been placed under a statue 
of the mother of Hermokrates. As her husband 
Moschos made the tomb, it is to be presumed that 
he was the sculptor of the statue. 
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Node ciate XxX XV IT. 


For this inscription see post, under Cnidus. 


No. 12, Plate LXXXVITI. 


"Ayal | Toyn 
Olde avé[Pyoav cic av] dpac sic tEpecav AbpnaAl- 


DUNT EWES 7 crc T0 OG wate Voces as yupvacrapXovvTwy 
"Edapgoa\rov.. > .... > . "Tacovoce tov Mev[e- 
KOGTOUCTS ols welt ae a O<ddoro0g a TOU (5) 
"Apréuw|voc ’Aprent|dwpocg Avoyévoue Tn- 

TORSO tO ier Sas AG Ae ee BOG ov ispetce’? Kwpoe Tai- 

ov, Evro[poc xat 6 dsival] Etarépov, Evoyhpwv 
Papvevlale ne. ee we Fo: Oarascéipwc a, Anvaiog a 
POO ta Sector Boe = Lornp a, Ebrvyj¢e Zow- (10) 
PGMs Wee yr GL . . . Kal of Nouro? pé. 


N/ 


On the left side of the stone, in larger characters ors 


hed 


On two fragments of a slab of white marble, 
which, when entire, must have measured about 
4’ by 19” by 43”; now in the British Museum. 
Found in a well immediately to the south of the 
platform of Hagia Marina. (See the Plan of 
Budrum, Plate I., and ante, p. 3238.) 

The words avéByoay cig avdoac, 1. 1, are restored 
from the evidence of Nos. 12 A and B, which are 
nearly similar in form to this inscription. It is 
evident that this expression relates to the enrol- 
ment of youths (26780) as avdgeg, on their attaining 
manhood. (See Krause, Gymnastik d. Hellenen, 
i, p. 265.) With the expression avébycav may be 
compared the use of perabaivw by Hesychius, s. v. 
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TOOlTxol.—ol Ex maidwy cig avopasg petabalvoyres, and 
Lucian. Amor. 24, as cited by Liddell and Scott, 
Lexicon, s. v. 

1. 2. eig iggssay corresponds with «ig iep4, in Nos. 12 
A and B. These words must mean that the enrol- 
ment took place “ before the priest or priestess.” 

1. 5. @ecdoro¢ a. The « which follows this name 
occurs after several other names in this list; and 
in the inscriptions immediately following, Nos. 12a, 
b,andc. I know of no other instance in which this 
letter is thus used in inscriptions. The names 
thus distinguished are probably those of 2¢750 
who had attained a first rank by seniority. ‘These 
would be the éd7/a mpsofuregos mentioned C. I. 
No. 2214. Compare C. I. Nos. 232, 245, where the 
masoes are Similarly divided into three classes ; and 
Krause, i. pp. 263-70. The numerals ,£=160, at 
the end of the inscription, seem to represent those 
not thought worthy of being named. What the 
numerals dig 6 refer to I cannot conjecture. 


No. 12a. 


AFA®H TYXH 
OIAEANEBHZANEIZANAPAL . ICIEPHI. A 
AHMHTPIONTYMNATIAPXOYNTQNMEAANO! 
OYTOYNEIKOLCTPATOYKAIAOHNINNOYTOYA 


KA. 
EKATAIOYTOYA ...... OYMEAANSIOLCBTOYNE! 
KOLCTPATOYKOINT TO 
K N C N A 


OPIEPSP Es Ty, O 
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? ta pa ira 
Ayal Loyn 
Q 5) > » z > 
Olds avépnoav ELC dvopac [elic Lepr hy GDNe 
Anpytplov, yunvacipyobvtwy MeAav6i- 
- + , Na Sy , ~~ = . 
ov Tov Netkoorparov kat AOnvizmov tov a Kalt 


‘Exarafov rou “A...... ov McAdvfioe [3 rov Ne- (5) 


4 » por 
KOOTPATOU, Kowt Loc 


On a block of blue marble inserted in the face 
of the eastern wall of the Castle, immediately below 
the battlements. This inscription, together with 
120 and 12¢, were copied by Corporal Jenkins, R.E., 
who for this purpose suspended a scaffolding over 
the battlement. I have already explained the 
phrase avéSyouy cig avdoas, in this inscription, under 
No. 12. 

1. 4. "Abyvirwov roo a. Here the & refers to the 
holding office for the first time. 

1. 5. 6 roo Neixootparov: ¢. e€. Son and grandson 
of Neikostratos. (See Franz. Elem. No. 146, 
p- 304.) 


Nowe: 


OIAEANEBHZAN EIZANAPAZEIZIEPHTIKAMAP- 
KONTYMNA 

ZIAPXOYNTQON OIAONEIKOY TOY EPMOA2QPOY 
KAINOAEIPOY 

APAKONTOCKAIOHMHTPIOYAHMOZOENHZ 
MENEKPATOYC 

MENEKPATHCANOMNMHIOCAAMALCATOPNEINOLC 
AMAPANTOY 

EPMOTENH . NOCIAEOYKAEOMENIAATNOAEI- 
POYENIKPATHE 

ANOAAQNIAOY .. MM... . EPACTONAMENE- 
KPATHCEPALCTQNOC 
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CYMOEPQNAXP..M...... PIAHTOYAPIZT O- 
MENHECMO 
CXIONOLAHMHTPIOYNEQN®IAH TOYEPMA- 
CACQZOME 
POYOOCME OYE. ae NAPOLZOCIMOY 
NO O OI PMA 
MOYKAIMI 


Oivs avéBnoav lc avepac cic ison Tu. KA. Mapxov, yupva- 
ciapxobvtwv Provelkov Tov ‘Eppodépov cat [loce(pou [rou 
Apaxovtoc kat Anuntpetov, Anpoobévne Mevexparove, 
Mevexparne a, Tloumiiog Aaa, Satopveivoc Apapavrou, 
“Eppoyévn[c] Hoodéov, KAcouevidac Hodstpov, Emuxparne (5) 
’AmoAAwvidov. . . 2. "Epaotwv a, Mevexpatyc Epaotwvoc, 
Luppipwy As es ee ee wees Pirjrov, Apisrouévne Mo- 
axlwvoc Anunrpiov, Néwy Pirjjrov, “Eppacg a Swfoue- 

vou] ‘Povgog - - »- - + + - + + Zwotpnov (9) 


On a block of blue marble, 4’ 10” by 1’ 9”, from 
the same. part of the Castle as Nos. 12a and 12e. 
On the left side of the inscription is the word NIKH, 
below which a /ekythos is incised. On the opposite 
side of the inscription are, in like manner, incised 
a meta and a palm-branch. 


INOw L2e% 
ENMIZTEPDANH®OPOYT .. PAAAHMHTPIOYIOYAI 
ANOYOIAEANEBHZANEIZANAPAZIYMNA 
ZIAPXOYNTQNKAFAIO .. YKAIAAAKAITA 
NAPIQNOZAEIZIEPHANOAAQNIONAYAOY AAP 
KIOYEY®HMOYVYIONANAPONAENAGPOAEITOS 
NIKIAMHNAFOPAZA®ANIAZAAAMAZAIOAQDPOY 

(Below are ten illegible letters.) 


IEPEQNAAEAGON 
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"Ext Sreparnpdpov Tliz-] PAa. Anuntpiov lov 
avov olde avéSnoav cic avdpac, yusva- 
o.apyobvtwy KA. Tatolv E] bkAlda a Kal Ta. 
Hlatpwvoe? a sie ep, “Awo\AW@viov Avdov Aap- 
xiov Evoimov viovAvépwva, "Exappdoztoc (5) 


Nexia, Myvaydpac a Paviac a Aanac Atodwpov. 
‘Tepéwv A deApor. 


Copied by Corporal Jenkins, R.E., from a block 
in the battlement of the eastern wall of the Castle, 
3° 32" long. 

]. 4. Hlargwvo¢P In the copy NAPIQNOE; but 
this name has been probably misread. 

Aapxiov, Perhaps Aagixiov is the true reading. 


Noe bos liate SOV 
MeXav[Olov .....- 


Ve hUR Se ae ee 
» VEWTEPOLE 
Mytpopavou rou Evatovoc rlov detva 


“Eppa Kal “HpakXs (7. 


On part of a slab of white marble, 1’ 5” by 103” 
by 3”, now in the British Museum, found in the 
wall of a well adjoining the field of Chiaoux on the 
east. (See ante, p. 3825.) The dedication to Hermes 
and Herakles, the patron deities of the palestra, 
makes it probable that this inscription was ori- 
ginally placed in a Gymnasium. — See another 
dedication to these deities by Gymnasiarchs at 
Halicarnassus, Lebas, No. 502; also C. I. No. 250; 
Osann, Sylloge, p. 153. In the lower left-hand 
corner of the slab the letters NIt.. AYCOY. ZH- 

We vB 
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NWN are rudely cut, and so nearly obliterated that 
I failed to observe them till the facsimile had been 
completed. 


No. 64, Plate XCVI. 


MeXav0iov rov Anpntpiov rov 
MeAavOiov iatpov ro pvijpa. 
5 2 ” 
Eboec, © pirdrecve Medav te, cat Baldy trvov 
eboete, latp@v @ ToXvTElporateE. 
! - > 
arr’ "“Awdac Gwotow évarvtiog, O¢ Tov apwyod|y 
id > - > oy bX ¢ ” 
VOVOWY ELC MEDOTWY OVK EPVAGSEV Akn. 
es 
Eic éautov. (5) 
tov réxvy AduWavta Medavfhov inriipa 
w= , , > , 
x9e[v.. . . ] 6 Kptare: rpécuv aduToraroyv. 


ut 


On a pedestal of blue marble 2’ square and 2’ 8 
high. On the top a socket for aterm. Published by 
M. Bergk, in Gerhard’s Denkmaeler, Forschungen, 
&e. 1859, p. 55*. This was found a little to the 
south of the spot marked ‘“ Ancient Terrace’’ in 
the Plan, Plate I., and is now in the British 
Museum. ‘The inscription is to the memory of 
Melanthios, a physician, son of Demetrios and 
grandson of Melanthios. The name Melanthios 
occurs in No. 12a, ante. 

In the last line, after y8av, M. Bergk supplies 
xoaros; but there does not seem room for more 
than five letters. 
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No. 65, Plate XCVI. 


AC SURYO MRI oo tices tec yeve Touro [y]apadpne 
. Kuua AuTov .... eEaval3a [e 
Ce (a) WW Wi ©) tells @ Sah We mae! Wim 0) Kat TAT Pl ose 
. The Aatiie Patve [Ov] aiuactéwv 
Obrot Kal w EKauovTO TOY ey yovarecot I pinrov (5) 
"Epya te kal Pwpode ovyyevéwy epopav. 

On a base of blue marble 2’ 2” by I’ 2” by 11”. 
On the top is a socket for a term. Found built 
into a Turkish wall in the northern part of Budrum 
a little north of the line of wall called “ Ancient 
Terrace” in the Plan ;—now in the British Museum. 
This inscription has evidently been placed under a 
terminal figure of Priapus. 

It is so decayed, that I am unable to decipher 
more than the two last lines. The expression roy 
ev yovarecot II pinwov, 1. 5, evidently refers to a 
kneeling figure of Priapus.—Compare Anthologia, 
Jacobs, Lips. 1794, ii. p. 120, ix. :— 

"AvOer ’Avaéaydpne pe, TOV vvK Ext mocat Hoinnoy 
év xOovi 0 cpporéow yovvart Kexhupevoy. 

This inscription is interesting, as furnishing 
a second instance of the use of the Ionic dialect 
at Halicarnassus. (See ante, p. 674.) 


No. 74. 


TOMNHMION ...INO.. ANA 

AWNAYTOYKABWCTOAMOKE! 

MENONENTOICAPXEIOICF PAMMA 
AHAOI. 


(At the end of the inseription a branch incised.) 
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TO pnpiov 
b] ~ ‘\ AN > 
avtou Kabwc TO amro- 
~ ’ 
KEeiuevon év TOLG apxElowe ypaupa 
iN] -~ 
onXot. 


On a slab built into the wall of a tomb in the 
western cemetery. (See ante, p. 340.) The writing 
referred to here as OT OXELLEVOY ey TOIC apy boc, must 
have been the title-deeds of the tomb. Compare 
C. I. No. 4253, rotro xal dia rv dpysioy ded7jrwrat. 
Such deeds were deposited in the office for the re- 
gistration of mortgages, called ypewduraxiov. (See 
C. I. Nos. 2826, 2827.) 

1. 1. pynpiov for pyvypsiov, so ypadiov for yoadsioy, 
ante, No. 3, |. 12. 


Now 75: 


EKATEA 
OEYAA... 
XPHCTHXAIPE 


“Exaréa 
Oevdd [pov | 
Xonor?) Xaipe 
On a round cippus of white marble, ornamented 
with bulls’ heads, found with Nos. 76 and 77, near 
the church of Hagios Georgios. (See ante, p. 341.) 


TOAMIAAZ 
KAEQOAAMOY 
AXAIOZOBIOTA 
EFMEAITEIA. 
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ToAptdac 

KAcodauou 

"Ayade POWwr7al¢ 
éy MeXurelac. 


On a base of blue marble, 2’ 8” by 1’ 6” by 122’, 
on which a statue must have stood; found with 
Nos. 75 and 77. (See ante, p. 341.) 

1. 4. ey for ex. 


NOMS 7. 


MYPTONEYBOYAOY 
MYNAIAXPHZTH 
XAIPE 
PATPIZMENMYNAOZTIENETQPAEMEYEP AETIA- 
ZON 
ZTOPLFAIAEYBOYAOYKOYPAANEFPADOMAN 
TEKNONAAPTIFAAAKTONIAZONAMATPIAI- 
rOYZA 
ZQAZEZTEPOMANENNEAKAIAEXETIZ 
AIAKTANAE®OYTATPAKATEZTENAXHZEZTPA- | 
TEIA 
OIATIZEINAAIAAAKPYZINAAKYONIZ 
TOYNEKATANKATAFAZMYPTONEENOIAYAH- 
ZANTEZ 
XAIPEINTANAYTANANTINEMEZ6OEXAPIN. 


Méprov EvPotAov 
in 
Moveta ypnorn 
Yai pe 
x . reek , Os vey af, 35 2 
Ilatpi¢c pev Mvveoc, yevérwp 6é ev trAct laow, 
~Q 
otopyd © EvpPotAov cobpa aveypaponuay. 
, NA 9 3 - ? , \ ~ 
Tékvov © aptvyaAaktov lacova parpt Aurovea, 
~ , \ 
Cwac torepopw evveakatocxéerte. 


aS 7 ms 
aiaktav e& Oiyarpa Kareatevaynoe Stpareta (5) 
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o i} , QZ > / 
ola tle stvaXla OaKpUOLY AXxbovie. 
” \ \ ~ , ve, ’ S ? 
Tovveka TaV Kata yao Mubptoy évor averjoavteg 


Xalpev trav avtav avrivipeobs yap. 


On a block of white marble, 2’ 5” by 2’ 4”, found 
near the church of Hagios Georgios, on the shore 
to the east of Budrum, with Nos. 75 and 76. (See 
ante, p. 341.) 

l. 4. evvenxoudeyéric, for evvenxaidexeric. 

]. 8. This may be compared with a line in an 
epigram (Welcker, Sylloge, No. 45). 


"Adxuovig yorgoig daxguor pugouéry. 


No. 77a. 


HYNQCTHNAPKICCOYAPTOKONOY 


€ c , , ’ , 
H urworn Napxiooov aptoxorou. 


On a marble slab forming the lintel of a rock-cut 
tomb to the west of the Temple of Mars, Budrum. 
(See ante, p. 318.) 

The word trwory occurs in another Halicar- 
nassian inscription, C. I. No. 2667. It probably 
had the same meaning as the word sicwory, which 
occurs in a number of sepulchral inscriptions at 
Aphrodisias, and which Boeckh, C. I. 2824, ex- 
plains as a cell or osswartwm in a tomb. 

aproxomog occurs in an inscription (Rangabé, An- 
tiquités Helléniques, ii. p. 890, No. 1780). See his 
note on this word. 
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Cay iD Us: 


—e—— 


NO. 7, clave UX XX VILL 


‘O dlapnoe 
epoviov [ DovA] rikiov 
’Atro\Awviolv] vidv 
¢ ~ x ’ ‘ 
Exaratoy, tov iaTpov 
Kal pidov Tov XePacrov (5) 
evvolac EVEKEV 
rac ei¢ avtov Ueoic. 


Ona cippus of blue marble, 2’ 3” by 1’ 92” diameter, 
now in the British Museum, excavated on the site 
of a small building overlooking the encampment. 
(See ante, p. 469.) The name Hekataios occurs on 
a copper coin of Cnidus.—(Mionnet, Supplement, 
vi. p. 485, No. 245.) 


No. 11, Plate LXXXVIII. 


€ > ~ IN) 
O "levAéwy THv Kal Aaodikél wv 
tov move Yaracoy Tig tepale 
x > ee si: ’ 7 fae 
kal aabAov Kai avtovdpov Vaiov 
? ’ ? Q 
lovAvov, "Aprentdowpov viov, Ocbr Lou- 


> , ' 
Tov cvvolac EVEKED. 


On a block of blue marble which has formed part 
of a pedestal, 2° by 2’ 1” by 1’ 11”, found in a street 
overlooking the encampment (see ante, p. 468), 
and now in the British Museum. 

This is a dedication by the people of Laodicsea ad 
Mare, in Syria, to Caius Julius Theopompos, son of 
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Artemidoros. This is evidently the Theopompos, 
native of Cnidus, whom Strabo mentions, xiv. p. 656, 
as one of his contemporaries, a person of great in- 
fluence, anda friend of the Emperor Augustus. His 
name occurs on several other Cnidian inscriptions 
(see Nos. 78 and 47); and in the dedication to him 
by his friend Mareus Aphicius Apollonius, copied 
by Mr. W. L. Hamilton at Cnidus. (Travels in Asia 
Minor, ii. Appendix v. No. 287.) 

The evidence of these inscriptions confirms 
Mr. Hamilton’s opinion that Artemidoros, the 
father of Theopompos, was the person of that name 
who gave Ceesar warning on the day of his assassina- 
tion, and who is described by Plutarch (Cesar, Ixy.) 
as a sophist, or teacher of rhetoric, a native of 
Cnidus, resident at Rome. Theopompos was proba- 
bly named Caius Julius in honour of the emperor, 
to whom his father was so devoted an adherent. 
Both were evidently men of the same class as their 
contemporaries at Lesbos, Theophanes, Lesbonax, 
and Potamo. (See Plehn, Lesbiaca, pp. 211, 217-18; 
Strabo, xii. p. 617.) 

We learn from Strabo, that the son of Theo- 
pompos was named Artemidoros; this name was, 
therefore, probably given in the family every second 
generation, alternating with that of Theopompos. 
Inscription No. 52 must relate to one or other of 
these two Artemidori, who is described as priest of 
Artemis Iakynthotrophos, and as a public benefactor 
to whom statues and other public honours were 
decreed in his lifetime; whose monument was to 
be placed after his death in the most conspicuous 
part of the Gymnasium, and in memory of whom 
quinquennial games, called Artemidoreia, were in- 
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stituted. The titles which follow the name of the 
people of Laodiczea in this inscription are to be 
found on its coins. (See Eckhel, Doct. Num. Vet. 
lil. p. 315.) 

l. 1. 6 “Tovartwv, x. 7. a. The word dyjpos is 
wanted here; but, as there is no trace of it any- 
where on the marble, it was probably written on an 
upper slab, as the pedestal must have been com- 
posed of more than one stone. 


DAMAGE te Ors 
APIATHA.K?0O! ITOYTYNA 


Adpal rps cat Kotpa 
"Apiary? Avképrov ? yuvd. 

Under a niche in the femenos of Demeter. (See 
ante, p. 376.) The letters are nearly obliterated by 
weather. I could not decipher satisfactorily either 
of the names in the second line. 


No. 13, Plate LXX XIX. 


Adparpe Avocraa Ni- 
kaydpa Apywoapou 

/ 
Yuva. 

On a pedestal of white marble, 1’ 63° by 1 
by 11’, now in the British Museum; found in the 
temenos of Demeter. (See anfe, p. 384.) The 
mouldings of this pedestal and the letters are beau- 
tifully cut, and must have been executed in a good 
period of art. 

Te 3 C 
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No. 14, Plate LXXXIX. 


LYworparoe Aayaprov 
Adparpt, Kotpa, TAotrw 7Ermayys 
“Eppa. 

On a base of white marble, 17” by 52” by 4, 
now in the British Museum; found in the feme- 
nos of Demeter. (See ante, pp. 405-6, where I have 
offered a conjectural explanation of the epithet 
eripayos as applied to Pluto.) 


No. 15, Plate LXX XIX. 

Kovpa kat Aauarpt oikoy kal Gyadw avébynkev 
Xpucoyévn[e] pitnp, ‘Immoxparove 0 adoxoe, 
Xpvotva, évvuytav bv dove ispdv: 

“Epping yap viv tpnae Oeute Tabva tpotodcvew. 

On a base of blue marble 2’ 10” by 1’ 21” by 2’ 2”, 
now in the British Museum; found in the femenos 
of Demeter. (See ante, p. 380.) 

1. 4. Taévy. Tam unable to suggest any explanation 
of this word except the one already given p. 380; 
namely, that it is the name of the site on which 
the ofxog was to be built. 

This inscription may be compared with one at 
Priene, C. I. 2907, also in Elegiac verse, in which 
a certain Philios sees in a dream Demeter and 
Persephone, who command him to worship a hero 
on a particular spot. 

In this inscription Ionic terminations occur, 
intermixed with native Doric. Thus we have 
Xpucoyorns, paytyp, Hpi, TaSv¥—but Kova, Adua- 
tpt. In two other Cnidian inscriptions, Nos. 22 
and 29, we have Ionic forms. These inscriptions are 
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probably not much later in date than the age of 
the Cnidian historian Ctesias, in whose style many 
lonicisms were introduced, according to Photius, 
Cod. lxxii. (See ante, p. 674, and Ctesias, ed. 
Baelr, p. 21.) 


No. 16, Plate LXX XIX. 
"Aéwva, Lwordrocg Ovyarnp, ModAvydpeve yuva, 
Kal Tol wateec, Aduarpt kal Kotpa. 
On a base of white marble, 2 44” by 103” by 
24”, now in the British Museum; found in the 
temenos of Demeter; described ante, p. 384. 


No. 17, Plate LX XXIX. 


TAaBaunre, WAdtwvoe yuva, 
Adpatpi Kai Kotpa. 


On a base of blue marble, 1’ 33” by 12” by 8’; 
on the top is a socket for a term. Found in the 
temenos of Demeter; now in the British Museum. 
(See ante, p. 385.) 


No. 18, Plate LXXXIX. 
Adparpt kai Kovpa kat roi¢ 
Oeoie roic mapa Adparpt Kar 
Kotpa xapisreia kal extipa- 

tpa avéOnxe WAGPaiie WAa- 


4 
TWVOC yuva. 


On a base of blue marble, 2’ 2” by 1’ 11” by 
lV’ 63", now in the British Museum; found in the 
temenos of Demeter. (See ante, p. 881.) On the 
top of this base is a socket for a term. Who the 
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Ocol of mapa Adpargs xal Kove, mentioned |. 2, 
were, we learn from Inscription No. 14, where the 
Ocol coufwpo in this femenos are named. yapio- 
reia, “ thank-offerings,” occurs in another Cnidian 
Inscription, No. 82: yapiorypia is the usual form 
in Greek literature. [I am not aware of any other 
instance of éxtiparpa, but, from the analogy of cé- 
oTpa, AUTPA, pyvuTpa, and other substantives of the 
same termination, and also from its apposition with 
xopioreia, this word may mean “atonements,” or 
“‘sin-offerings.’”” The possible analogy between these 
offerings and the rites called Sypia and xpoyapiory- 
pra, in the Athenian Anthesteria, has been already 
noticed, ante, p. 422. 

The name Plathainis, wife of Plato, is found in 
two other dedications in this femenos, Nos. 17 and 19. 

It also occurs in an inscription found at Cos. 
—Ross, Inscript. Ined. ii. No. 178. 


No. 19, Plate LXX XIX. and Plate LVITI. 
Pies: 


Kotloa HAabawie HAdtrwvoe yuva. 


On the base of a small marble boar dedicated to 
Proserpine, broken off at one end; present length, 
18” by 83” by 18”; now in the British Museum; 
found in the ¢emenos of Demeter. (See avnfe, 
p. 885). For the name Plathainis, see Nos. 17, 18. 


No. 20, Plate LXXXIX. 
Tem) Soha ty 


Aan arpl 
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On a fragment broken off from the angle of a 
base of blue marble found in the ¢emenos of Deme- 
ter, and now in the British Museum. 


No. 21, Plate LXXXIX. 
NexéxAsca Nixoxdpov, 

yuva d: Atod\opaveve, 

Adparpe kat Kovpa cai Neoic tole 
Tapa Adparpt ebyav. 

On a base of white marble found in the femenos 
of Demeter, with the statue engraved, Plate LVI. 
(see ante, p. 898); now in the British Museum. 
This base is 3’ 1”by 2’ 124”. Itis curved at the back, 
and has therefore been placed in a niche. Having 
been found at the foot of the three niches in 
the rock represented in the view of the ¢emenos, 
Plate LIV., it may have stood in the tallest of 
these; of which, however, the height could not be 
ascertained, as the upper part is broken away. 


No, 22, Plate LXX XIX. 
evo 
Anpnrpe cat 
Kotpa ciyiv. 

On a base of blue marble, 122” by 103” by 32”, 
now in the British Museum, found in the ¢emenos 
of Demeter. (See ante, p. 384.) In this inscrip- 
tion the forms Aypyrg and «sx7v are probably 
Tonicisms. (See No. 15, ante.) The object dedicated 
is a marble Calathus. 
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No. 23, Plate LXXXIX. 
Pidte igpaa Kovpa. 
On a footstool of blue marble, 13” by 1’ 3” 
by 1%, found in the temenos of Demeter (see ante, 
p. 392) ; now in the British Museum. 


No. 24, Plate LXX XIX. 


"AAk [yu] axa 
“Avaée. 
On a base of blue marble, 1’ 33” by 9” by 22”, 


now in the British Museum; found in the femenos 
of Demeter. (See ante, p. 884.) On the connec- 
tion of the Dioscuri with the worship of Demeter, 
see ante, p. 406, note *. 


No. 25, Plate LXXXIX. 


P| 
AyaoikAca 
Adparpt. 


On an altar of blue marble, 2’ 24” by 1’ 6” by 


1’ 43”, now in the British Museum ; found at the 
foot of the temenos of Demeter. (See ante, p. 410.) 


No. 26, Plate LXXXIX. 
2 
Oera 
iépeva 
Kotpa. 

On the base of aterm of Persephone. (See Plate 
LVITI. fig.1.) The base is 14” by 12” by 83”; found 
in the temenos of Demeter; now in the British 
Museum. (See ante, p. 883.) 


TEN 
& HL APAACTP arr [ 


(fale ea VAIN 
Lae, ”\\ 
TOA ClAA ae } 
FAP A LON AI 
he : OAH E | 
\. BAN ENEDY 
See fates aly 


| Apa 

e ee aan ) aa. 
‘en a Oy) 
| KWAN eof 
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No. 27, Plate LXXXIX. 
PiA]toric Aa . : 
yulva xa[t] wai[ésc. 

On a round cippus of blue marble, 2’ 43” by 1’ 3” 
diam.; at the top is an oblong sinking to receive a 
small statuette ; found in the temenos of Demeter 
(see ante, p. 377) ; now in the British Museum. 


No. 81, Plate 4 (of this volume). 


> ~~? 
aviepot Avtty- 
, - me , 
ovn Aaparpt, Kov- 
pe Udobtrwv, Se- 
~ cod & 4 
otc ToL¢g Tapa Aa- 
tr x 5 
parpl dace Kul (5) 
Tacatc. ei piv é- 
yo pappakov *A- 
oxAaTlaog 7) E- 
a 
ow[kla i éveQu- 
pnOnv xara p- (10) 
VXNV KaKOY TL 
avuT@ Totoal, 7) é- 
KdAesa yuvaik- 
} ‘ ‘\ € 4 
a im TO iepov, 
tpla mpupvat- (15) 
QQ ¢ 
a oloovead iva 
auTov ék TWY 
7 ” 
Covrwy apy, 
poe 
avaf3at[n|? “Avreyd- 
vn Ta Adpa- (20) 
Tpa TeTpHue- 
“ae QQ 
va 2& duocovA[wy ?, 
kai un Yyévowro 
5 , 
evethat [ov] ru- 


yetv Aduarp (oe, (25) 


4 
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adda peyarda- 

¢ Bacavove Pac- 

avicopévas ei o e[i- 

mé| tic Kat’ uov T- 

poc AckAatioa, ci k[a- (30) 
T gov Kal TaploT- 

averale| yuvaixa 

yarkove doca 

tTlav? d gov. . 


(On the reverse.) 


pot © dora Kar (35) 
cig Badavelio|y 


~1¢ 


\ \ 2 ON 
Kal UTO TO AUTO 


tae 


fe > 
oréyoe tiaeA- 
0 ~ LS eee \ 
ety Kal emt Ta- 
v adtay TpT- (40) 


eCav. 


This inscription and the following ones, Nos. 
82—95, are graven on leaden tablets found near 
some bases of statues in the temenos of Demeter, 
as has been already stated, ante, p. 382. 

The subjects of all these inscriptions are Dire, 
or solemn dedications of certain persons to Demeter, 
Persephone, and the other infernal deities. In 
each case the name of the person thus dedicated, 
and the cause of offence which had called forth 
the imprecation are stated. In some of the tablets 
the dedication is made by the injured party; in 
others, by some third person acting in his or her 
behalf. 

Such maledictory inscriptions, called defixiones 
or xaradecpuo1, formed part of the system of ancient 
magic, and were probably in use among the Greeks 
from an early period, as there is allusion to them 
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in two passages of Plato (Rep. ii. p. 3640; Lege. 
xi. 933 A). 

A curious and well-known instance of the use 
of such magical devices is recorded by Tacitus, 
Annal. ii. 69. 

In describing the last illness and death of Ger- 
manicus, he states there were found concealed in 
the walls and floor of his house remains of human 
bodies, poems, and imprecations,—carmina et devo- 
tiones, and the name of Germanicus inscribed on 
leaden tablets. It was thought that these magical 
instruments were employed by Piso to compass the 
death of his enemy." 

Previously to my discovery of the Cnidian Dire, 
several similar tablets both in Greek and Latin 
writing had, from time to time, been published. 
A list of these is given by M. F'. Lenormant in his 
dissertation, ‘‘ De Tabulis Devotionis Alexandrinis.” 

Of the Greek tablets two were found in or near 
Athens (C. I., Nos.538, 539); and one in a tomb near 
Cumee, which was published by M. Henzen (Annali 
dell’ Inst. Arch. Rom. xviii. 1846, p. 208, Tav. d’ 
aggiunta G). Two fragments were discovered at 
Alexandria, which were published by M. Lenormant 
in the treatise already referred to. Another leaden 
tablet dug up at Athens is published, C. I., 1034. 

M. Lenormant considers that M. Béockh has been 
guilty of a great oversight in not classing this 
fragmentary inscription among the Dire. It evi- 
dently contains a dedication of some object, either 


4 Compare Dion Cassius, lvii. 19; and for other passages in 
later authors respecting these Dire, see Hermann, Lehrbuch d. 
Gottesdienstl. Alterthiimer, § 42, 18; F. Lenormant, De Tabulis 
Devotionis plumbeis Alexandrinis. Bonn, 1856. 


pW i oD 
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to the infernal deities or to the manes of some 
individual; but I cannot discover in this fragment 
any positive expression of malediction. 

Similar Dire have been discovered in two Greek 
papyri; one of which is preserved in the Imperial 
Museum at Vienna," and the other in the Museum 
at Leyden.° 

Two leaden tablets with Latin inscriptions have 
been discovered in tombs in Italy. One of these, 
published by M. Henzen, seems rather a depreca- 
tion than an imprecation." The tablets found at 
Cnidus, when compared with those previously 
known, present the following pecrharities in the 
form of imprecation. 

The inscriptions commence with the words, 
anepot Aaparpt, or avaTiinus Aduaro; then the name 
of the offending party, and the nature of his or their 
offence, are stated; after which follow the words, 
py Toxo eurraroy pid? Adanarpog pyd? Gedy Tov Tapa 
Aduaret; and this dedication to the infernal deities 
is made to apply to the whole family of the 
offender, who is said to be pera trav idloy ravtwy 
mapa Adparpa meronuévos, a phrase, the exact 
meaning of which will be presently considered. 

In several of these tablets, punishment (xéracsg 
or Tinegia) or tortures (Poécavor) are invoked on 
the head of the accursed. (See Nos. 81, 88, 91.) 


b Published by Petrettini, Papiri Greco-Egiziani dell!’ T. R. 
Museo di Corte, Vienna, 1826, p. 1. See also Letronne, Analyse 
des Papyres Gréco-Kgyptiens di Petrettini, Journal des Savans, 
Aotit, 1828. 

¢ Reuvens, Lettres 4 M. Letronne sur les Papyres bilingues et 
Grecs du Musée de Leide, p. 39. 

4 Bulletino dell’ Inst. Arch, Rom, 1849, p. 77. The other tablet 
is published by M. de Rossi, ibid, 1852, pp. 21—25. 
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Such impreeations are always accompanied by the 
formula enol 08 oom xal ércudepa, by which it was 
intended to exempt the author of the curse from all 
hability to be involved in its consequences. 

These curses are not all irrevocable; in several 
instances, the evil invoked is deprecated in case of 
the restitution of property withheld. (See Nos. 83, 
86, 88, 89, 93a, 94.) 

With reference to the age of these Cnidian in- 
scriptions, we may, I think, assume them to belong 
to an earlier period than the Cumeean tablet already 
referred to, which M. Henzen ascribes to the third 
or fourth century A.D. On the other hand, the cha- 
racter of the paleeography would lead me to assign 
them to a later date than the Athenian tablet, C. I. 
No. 539, which, according to Béckh, was probably 
written between Olympiads 105—110, though he 
admits that it may be of a later period. In this 
inscription the E and & still retain their original 
angular type, while in the Cnidian tablets we find 
the uncial letters €,C, and W. These must have been 
originally adopted for convenience in writing with 
a pen, and must have been used as early as B.C. 
24.7—222, because they occur on a gold plate bear- 
ing the name of Ptolemy Euergetes I. (See the 
facsimile of this plate, Letronne, Recherches pour 
servir a |’ Histoire de l’Egypte, pp. 5, 14.) 

In this latter inscription the forms of nearly all 
the letters resemble those on the Cnidian tablets. 
The identity of the P, one limb of which is bent out- 
wards, may be especially noted. The has a very 
long vertical stroke, a peculiarity which may be 
also recognized on the Cnidian tablets. If we allow 
for the difference between graven and written monu- 
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ments, we may discern the same peculiarities in 
the types of the letters in the Greck papyri of the 
Ptolemaic period.’ This resemblance inclines me 
to assign the Cnidian tablets to a date ranging 
from B.C. 800 to 100, though it is possible that 
they may be later. 

The Cumeean tablet already referred to is ascribed 
by M. Henzen to the third or fourth century A.D. ; 
but the writing on this is certainly of a later cha- 
racter than that of the Cnidian tablets. 

Both in grammar and in orthography these Dire 
exhibit many errors, such as a regular lapidary of 
the same period would not have committed. Similar 
errors and anomalies occur in the Ptolemaic papyri. 
(See Peyron, Papiri Greci del Museo Britannico, 
pp. 101-3.) 

In reference to the site where these Cnidian 
tablets were found, it should be noted that this is 
the first authenticated instance, as far as I know, 
of the discovery of such Dire within the precincts 
of an ancient temple. They were probably sus- 
pended on walls, as they are pierced with holes at 
the corners. 

Throughout, the Doric dialect is used, except in 
the solitary Ionicism, wemrpypévog for wemrpamevoc. 
(On the occurrence of Ionic forms in Cnidian 
inscriptions, see ante, No. 15, p. 714.) 

© See Letronne, Recherches, ete., pp. 11, 14; Béckh, Erklirung 
einer Afgypt. Papyrus, Berlin, 1821; A. Peyron, Papyri Greeci 
R. Taurin, Musei, in vols. xxxi. and xxxiii. of Memorie della R. Acea- 
demia di Torino (Papyri i. ii, iii, iv. viii, in this work all bear dates 
of the reign of Ptolemy Euergetes I1.) ; Forshall, Description of 
the Greek Papyri in the British Museum, London, 1839 ; B. 
Peyron, Papiri Greci del Museo Britannico. Torino, 1841. 
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No. 81 contains a dedication made by one 
Antigone for the purpose of clearing herself from 
the accusation of having attempted the life of a 
certain Asclepiades. 

Tf,” declares the writer (1. 6—27), “I have 
given poison to Asclepiades, or meditated in my 
soul to do him any injury; or if I have called a 
woman to the temple, giving her a mina and a 
half in order that she might take him from among 
the living, may Antigone go up, sold from among 
her fellow slaves to Demeter, and may Demeter 
not be propitious to her, but may she suffer great 
torments.” 

Then follows an imprecation on her accuser. 
‘Tf any one has spoken to Asclepiades against me, 
or has brought forward the woman as a witness, 
giving her small copper money” ..... (here 
occurs a lacune in the text; but, doubtless, the 
missing lines contained a curse on the accuser 
already mentioned). From 1. 85 to the end of the 
inscription is occupied by a formula, added by the 
writer to protect herself from all participation in 
the consequences of the curse. 

«May it be lawful for me (in company with 
the person against whom the curse is directed) to 
go to the bath, or under the same roof, or to the 
same table.” 

]. 1. auegot, “makes a votive offering.” As 
aviepow is usually employed as a transitive verb 
(see Nos. 82, 83, 84), we must consider it as used 
absolutely here. Though the third person is 
employed in the opening sentence of this inscrip- 
tion, and again |. 19, there can be no doubt that 
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Antigone loquitur throughout. There is the same 
change from the third to the first person in No. 
82 and No. 84. 

1.2. Adare, Koteg, Waotrwu, x. 7. a. (Compare 
No. 14, ante.) This is the only one of the Dire in 
which the name of Pluto oceurs. 

1. 12. roicos. This is either an error of the scribe 
or a local form for rojoos. Compare No. 91,1. 14, 
memroixes for wemoiyxel. 

], 14. ext v6 iegov. The temple here referred to 
may have been that of Demeter and the other 
Infernal Deities. 

1.15. rpia rpipvaia. If we suppose that, at the 
time when this inscription was written, the later 
Attic standard of 63 grains to the drachma was 
in use at Cnidus, a mixa and a half would equal 
about £5. 16s, 

l. 18. gwvrwy. In the original, N has either been 
omitted, or united with the W. ; 

1.19. dvafos. Tread here davaSaily|, supposing 
that the final letter has been omitted through the 
sarelessness of the scribe. In the next line ve is 
evidently for raga. Compare Acxaamia, 1. 30, and 
tpmegay for reamesay, 1. 40. 

1. 21. rapa Adparga mereypuéva. This phrase is 
repeated in No. 85; and in Nos. 88, 89, we have 
a nearly similar phrase. 

The word rerpyuevog here seems to bear the same 
sense as in chap. vil. 14, of St. Paul’s Epistle to 
the Romans,—zerpapivog bd tiv auaptiav, which 
Schleusner (Lexicon in Noy. Test. s. v.) translates 
peccato addictus." We observes that rixeacxm here, 

' See also for this passage, Grotius, Critici Sacri, Amstel. 1698, 
vol. vii. p. 746. Compare Tacitus, Hist, ii. 71, luxu et saginee man- 
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and also in several passages in the Septuagint, and 
in other authors, means the handing over of a person 
into the power of another, as if they were a slave 
or a chattel sold for a price. Sophocles uses this 
word in the same sense, Philoct. 978, Dindorf, 
TET OULOL KOTOAWAL. 

Thus, too, a person devoted to the Infernal 
Deities might be said to be sold to them as a 
bond-slave during life, and the magical words xard- 
depos, xaradew, defiviones, vincula, may be regarded 
as analogous modes of expressing the idea of what 
may be termed spell-bondage. Hence Hermes 
and Gé are called xdroyo: Geot; and the same 
epithet in a passive sense is applied to those who 
are under some special divine influence. (See 
Boéckh, C. I. No. 589, and Heinsius, Comment. in 
Ovid. Amor. ii. 7, 29, ed. Fischer, Lips. 1758.) 

Viewed in connection with the passages quoted 
above, the phrase raga Adparpa wemrpnuévos might 
be regarded simply as a metaphor adopted, perhaps, 
from an euphemistic motive. 

It seems, however, more probable that this ex- 
pression refers to a particular rite supposed to give 
efficacy to the words of the imprecation. 

Ancient magic consisted not in words merely, 
but in acts accompanied by a spell or set form of 
words, as we learn from the Pharmaceutria of 
Theocritus (Idyll. 2), where a number of rites are 
described, several of which reappear in the magic 
of the Middle Ages. 

The expression serpyucvog may thus refer to 
some ceremony by which the sale of the accursed 


cipatus emtusque; Apuleius, Metam. ix, ec. 14, mero et stupro 
corpus manciparat. 
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person as a slave to the Infernal Deities was 
typified ;* and such an interpretation would give 
peculiar significance to the expression <a<d$ega in 
the deprecatory formula which concludes several 
of the Dire. 

Such a transaction as I am supposing presents 
at first sight a striking analogy with that curious 
form of manumission by which a slave was trans- 
ferred from a human master to the service of a 
god by a regular deed of sale, which was registered 
in the temple in which the slave became hierodule. 
(See the inscriptions relating to this subject in 
Curtius, Anecdota Delphica, Berolini, 1843.) 

There is, however, this essential difference be- 
tween these dedicatory manumissions and a trans- 
action such as we suppose to be implied in the 
words rapa Aduarpa remonuévos. 

The deeds of sale recorded in inscriptions at 
Delphi and elsewhere, were instruments by which 
slaves were emancipated as a reward for long 
and faithful services; nor is there in the wording 
of these documents any suggestion that this reward 
required any supernatural agency to bring it about, 
or that its benefits extended beyond the appointed 
term of human existence. 

But the rites by which offenders were consigned 
to the Infernal Deities were probably intended to 
affect their condition not in this life only, but 
after death ; and the punishments invoked could 


$ It is possible that the words uttered by Teucer, Sophocl. 
Ajax, 978, Dindort, may refer to some such rite, if we adopt here 
Hermann’s reading, do’ HroAyKa o, we, &e. The use of epuTo Nw 
here has never been satisfactorily explained. See Lobeck ad /oc., 
and Ellendt, Lexicon Sophocleum, s. ». 
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only be carried out by the special aid of an 
avenging deity. 

The explanation of the phrase rapa Adparpa 
mempyuevos here proposed receives much illustration 
if we consider the import of the magical words, 
xaradecpor or defiviones. There can be no doubt 
that the utterance of these words was accompanied 
by a symbolical act of binding or fastening. Such 
a spell was used to confine the dead as prisoners 
within their tombs,as we learn from the declamation 
entitled Incantatum Sepulchrum, which has been 
erroneously attributed to Quintilian." 

This curious composition relates how a departed 
spirit was in the habit of appearing to his mother 
every night in mortal shape, and how he was 
restrained from these visits by a magician, who 
imprisoned him in his tomb, binding the walls with 
iron, and at the same time reciting spells—carmina. 

In a Latin inscription (Gruter, p. xix. No. 6), 
there is mention of defixa monumentis Decurionum 
nomina. 

In the Annali of the Roman Archzeological Insti- 
tute, 1846, p. 214, two bronze nails are published, 
one of which, now in the Temple Collection at the 
British Museum, is inscribed with a magical impre- 
cation, the other with symbols of unknown import. 
Such nails may have been used for fastening magical 
bands or tablets.’ 

h Quintilian, Declam. x. 

' Such nails may have been also driven into those images which 
magicians made in the likeness of the person against whom their 
incantations were directed. See Ovid. Heroid. vi. 91 :— 


Devovet absentes, simulacraque cerea fingit, 
Et miserum tenues in jecur urget acus. 


Though, as these effigies seem to have been generally of wax or 
‘ 
Bic 3.5 
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Hitherto I have been considering the phrase 
mapa Aduarpa apart from its immediate context in 
No. 81, on account of the uncertainty of two read- 
ings. I read the whole passage dvaBaily | Avriyovy 
mapa Admatpa memoypéva @§ buodovalwy|; but in 
the first word in this sentence the final letter is 
omitted, and the termination of the last word is 
obliterated. 

The most probable explanation of the words 
avafai[y] e§ 6uod00al wy] which I can offer is, that 
the word evaain is here used in a technical sense, 
to express the act of sale. 

We learn from various passages in Greek and 
Roman writers, that slaves sold by public auction 
were made to stand on a stone base by the side of 
the crier, xjpvg, in order that they might be the 
better seen by the bystanders. 

This stone, according to Pollux (ii. § 78 and 126), 
was called xparip aiSog. In another place (vii. § 11) 
he notices it thus: “E¢~ o & dvaPalvovres of dodAos 
TAT DAT KOVT teh, TOUTO T pomeSay "Apicrodavys xaarsi. Com- 
pare Plutarch. in Solon. e. 8, Reiske:—évabag ent 
Toy TOU xypuxog Aibov; Plautus, Bacch. iv. 7, 17: 

Nescis nune venire te 
Atque in eo ipso adstas lapide ubi preeco priedicat. 

Ifence a slave was said to be emptus de lapide, 
and this expression became a term of reproach, for 
the persons so sold were often convicts and male- 
factors. Hence Columella, ii. 3, 8, De lapide nowiam 
posse comparari. (See on this passage, Brodveus, 
Miscellanea, vi. 5.) 
some yielding material, such large nails would not have been re- 
quired, On the whole subject of Defixiones see Gothofred’s note 
on the Codex Theodosianus, ed. Ritter, Lips. 1738, ix. Tit. 16, 3. 
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The occurrence of the word dvaPaivw in the two 
first of the passages just quoted from, makes it not 
improbable that the words dvaPaty &§ bododrwy were 
a customary formula in the public sale of slaves. 

If any such rite as I am here assuming was 
really practised, the devoted person would pro- 
bably be sold iz effigy, and the forms and usages of 
a real sale more or less imitated, as, in the magic of 
the Middle Ages, compacts with the devil are always 
described as instruments drawn up in legal form. 

1. 30. “Acxaramrida for’ Acxramiada. 

1.31. wapicravera[s|. The form zrapiordve for 
manornus is used by late authors; but I am not 
aware of any example of wapiordvopos. All the 
letters; however, of rapiordveras are visible except 
the final +, which has, I suspect, been confused 
with the vertical stroke of the Y immediately 
above. If we take rapgiordyveras here as the equiva- 
lent of the middle form ragicraros, the sense would 
be, “If any one produces the woman as a witness, 
giving her money ;”’ or perhaps ‘“suborns”’ would 
more nearly express the meaning here. 

]. 33. doce seems to be a mere error for dotca, like 
tpmetay, 1. 40, for tpamslay. 

1, 34. trav? 0 euov. In the original the first of 
these letters is only a vertical stroke, but the cross 
bar of the T may have been obliterated; the 4, as 
will be seen by the facsimile, is very like an A; 
but this may be from carelessness. At all events, 
ava éu.00 would make no sense. After éyod letters 
are faintly visible, which may be either M or KA. 

1, 85. enol @ Gow. A similar deprecatory formula 
occurs in Nos. 82, 84, 85, 86, 87, 90, 91, 92. 
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No. 82, Plate 5 (of this volume). 


aviepot ’Aore- 
fe 

prec Aaparpt, 
Kotpa, [Ocolic ra- 

AY "e ~ 
pa Aamarpe ma- 

¢r Fe coaey Sass) ~ 5 

ou GaTlc Ta UT e0U (5) 
karaXipbévra t- 

ie Ay of 
maria Kat Evou- 
pra kal avaxw{A- 
ov, gnov amair| i- 
oac, ovK améo| wKé (10) 
peout avevéeyxale 
avroc mapa A[ a- 
platpa Kat <i re 


$1) @ye 8 TAA £0 


corer tre te wv f+ guol[t de 

data Jat EXeb[ O- 

pa 

kal oupTeety Kat 

suupaysty Kat (20) 
im[t 70 alvro oré- 

yoc é(r0] civ" ael- 

xyuata > Atow- 

v[ev?|] Aaparep a 


oe ec ewe 


In this tablet one Artemeis dedicates to Demeter, 
Persephone, and all the gods associated with De- 
meter, the person who withholds certain garments 
which had been intrusted to him. 

Ll. 1. avepor (roy detva, sc.), this suppressed accu- 
sative being, of course, the antecedent to dors. 

"Apress. The termination of this name is un- 
usual; but all the letters are perfectly distinct. 
It may be an abbreviation for ’Aprepeioia, like ra 


he at 
wan 


a ee 


| 28 
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for raga, in No. 81. The name ‘Agrepeés occurs in 
inscriptions. 

1. 8. dvaxal[alov, se. yiTwvioxoy, a short smock.” 
Compare Plutarch, De mulier. virtut. (vii. p. 64, 
Reiske). This garment seems to be identical with 
the erryovaric. It is not unfrequently represented on 
vases. (See Tischbein, Vas. d’ Hamilton, ii. Pl. lviii.; 
Gerhard, Antik. Bildw. Taf. Ixvi.) 

1.9. guod drait[y|oas. Here we might have ex- 
pected araitycdons, though I asked him to restore 
them.” 

L111. dvevéyxals] atrog rape Acuarpo. The final 
letter of caveveyxa: is restored, on the evidence of 
No. 88, 1. 4, ei 02 xa poy amlo|dw, avevéyxar adrd 
ér[}] Aduarpa xual Kotoav mempyuév[os|; and No. 
89, 1. 2, ei 02 py dx[o|dw, aydore xual aitd xal roig 
aut|ot|—xal avevéyxas memonuévog emt Adparpa xal 
Kovpay xal [7] eds[ Ad ]rov adrag TUyo8. 

A similar phrase occurs No. 83, 1. 6, arodotos wey 
AUTOS OO1a 4, py Amodovor OF av[corm], xab clveveyx| cu 
wee... Ad|uargs xat Kolige av|rots rapa Adpa- 
[rer xat K Jodeq xoraZopnévovls. It would seem from 
these passages that the offender was bound by 
the terms of the devotio to bring back the missing 
article to Demeter and Persephone. The infinitive 
aveveyxos is used elliptically for the imperative. 
(Jelf, Greek Grammar, § 671.) Where the accu- 
sative rexpyp-2vov follows, some such verb as yey may 
be supplied ; where the nominative adres, rergnuévog 
follows, some such as $eréra, pepyiodo, 

Pea, JAC Aa eiringe, TOUS, C0... +. L806 Eo ane. 
wy, Ican make nothing of this. The next words 
may be mem on, |Ev05 2E [ opodava |v (see No. 81, 1. 
21, 22). 
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], 23, 24. adixenpara, Aidwy[ed?| Aaparep. The 
reading, Aidwy| 2d] is doubtful; for after the N the 
only letter of which any traces are left, appears to 
be an A. After Adpares is an A; in the next line 
are remains of several illegible letters. The sense 
requires some verb like dvrapeiPecbe or avrinoraZere. 


No. 83, Plate 6 (of this volume). 


aviepot Navac..... [rove Aal3] 6v- 
Talons ue Sace s Sepa es 
> a 7 = 
aviepot Navag Adparpt kat Kol[v- 
LS ~ ~ * ‘a 
pakat Jeoig tote mapa Adua- 
tpt kal Kotvtpa trove AaBdvrac (5) 
mapa AtoxAsve rapa} | kav 
in) 
Kal jo) amodiddvtac, aXN’ a- 
TOoTEPOVUTAC’ amTocoust 
piv avToic Gora 7, pn) aTocow- 
ot 6 av[ dota], Kal avevéyK[ ae (10) 
Be aS Aa]parps kat Ko[vp- 
) ] SS \ A / 
a av|rove mapa Adua- 
tptkal K lotpa coXaZonévoule 
étt aA] AGrpra azro[ a |re 


[ povrre ee 
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ats ~ nF re panes Swe a 
avisp[ot Navac A] dparpe kat Kotp[u cat 
Seoic totic mapa Aduarpe cat Ko[b- 

ms w ¢€ 2) 
pa Eupari cat ‘Podd, bre Aafdov- 
rec mapaijkay mapa AvoxAs| ve 

N 
ovK aTodloovTt, AAN aro- (5) 
oe c \ ‘ er ~ 

oreplouv[r]t, aot wiv Sova, Tote 
\ \ ? baad ? , ’ 
2 4) aTrosovUGL avdota, ad- 


N «|i | Tl mpooxara\arovrte. 


No. 83 is a dedication by Nanas of certain per- 
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sons, because they have restored a deposit received 
from Diokles. 

No. 84 appears to be a repetition of the same 
dedication, with the addition of the names of the 
offending persous, Emphanes and Rhodo. 

No. 88, 1.1. aviepot Navac. After these words follow 
several letters, which I have been unable to read. 

l. 3. aviegot is here repeated dswéryros gratid. 

l. 8. xe dvevéyx| os]. This phrase has been already 
considered under No. 82. 

No. 84, 1. 7, 8. aan ef rs rpocxarararodyts, “ But 
if they say anything more against me.” 

The inscription terminates abruptly here. There 
are no traces of letters below, though the sentence is 
unfinished, and must be regarded as an aposiopesis. 
Compare No. 81,1. 24, dara peydras Bacdvous Pacav- 
Comsva. 


No. 85, Plate 7 (of this volume). 


dva}tlOnue Aauarpe cat Kotpa tov kar’ quo 
elit{alvra bre tym TH tum avo[prt] dappaka Tow Oavaloma 
mapa Adpatpa wempypévoc peta TOV AVTOU .. ... 

Tavrwy eayopebwy, Kal wn) THXy EbiAdToU 

A] daparpoc kai Kotpac pyc? tv Seov rev mapa Ad[ua- — ( 


Or 
es 


ri} tes sz iv 1 crAcb0< 6 0 & od Nee wolré 
Tpoc, tol C& 7) y Cara Kal EAcbVepa Opooreynodoy 7} | 
, > , > , Qa \ . 95 ~ 
tpomw emimdckopévy’ avarlOnpe 62 Kal TOV Kat’ é[ pov 
4 wn * 5 A ‘\ fd / ‘A 
ypavavra i) Kal émira€avta, ph TOxXor Adwatpog Kab 
~ ~ A 7 ’ / ? x 
K |6pac pide Oe@v tov Tapa Adparpoc evtAdrwy, adAa 


~~ ing \ 4 
kal pera TOY idlwv TavTwy Tapa Adnatpa Tempynpévoc. (10) 


This dedication is made by a wife against some 
person, not named, who has accused her of preparing 
poison for her husband. 

Leos TET DG PEVOS [ete TOV abroU . 24 26 TOYT WY 
zExyogevwy. ‘This, as it stands, is unintelligible. 
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From the context, we should expect raga Adparea 
MEMonpevoy ETA Tioy AUTOD ... . TAYTWY eEayopevoura, 
the nominative being the writer of the imprecation. 
But the letters are all quite distinct as they are 
given in the facsimile, and it is difficult to believe 
that the scribe would have committed two such 
erammatical blunders in two consecutive lines. If 
eEayopevwy refers to the offending person, it is pos- 
sible that it may be used in the sense of ‘ confessing’ 
sin, as in the following passage from Plutarch, De 
Superstit. c. viii#Gw xdbyrar. .. . . mornaxig 62 
YuEvOG ey THAD xarivooupsvos eEayoperer Tivag apapthas 
AUTOU xa TANWLEAEIAS. 

1. 6. éuol 52. After 62 Tread HH. ‘The second of 
these letters must have been added by mistake, 
unless we suppose a Doric form 77 for <j, of which 
there is no example. 

suooteyyoaocy. This word is not given by the 
lexicographers, though éucoreyog occurs. 

1.8. @ xal érirdéavta, “Or directing another to 
accuse me.” 


No. 86, Plate 8 (of this volume). 


> ~ ~ € 
avipa@ Tov Kpud la [7] eudv[ ra] ry oraraAny jy amwAgca [ev 7- 
= Zale 2 / = ~ 
oi¢ . . .|Aowg rote ‘PodokAsve Aduarpt kat Kotpa Kat Oevte 
[wlac[e 
Kal Tao latc’ amoddyTe piv [bora Kal <AcbOcpa Komicapévore T[d 
4 nee! ~ ot , x veh eae , 
Kouta |Tpov, Kal Euol TH KOpLCOMEVy Kal TY ATOOLWSTL, 
> r ~ ~ 
jury ar Joduddvre O& Aduarpoc Kal Kotpac cai Oswv rv [la- (5) 
tne / ‘ oe: , ~ sa \ v 
pa AldauarpiKal Kotpa ravrwv kat racay, Kal el Tov Tp- 
«| Oi), evObpuov toTw Adpartpoc kat Kovpac: avariOnu rps k[al 
»” rE ay ¢ 5.8 \ 0) A a ig ee | ~ ae 
a tly wAfov e&éraca mapa Tov oraDmov Tov bw guod eEy7 [y- 
pévov, AduarpeKxal Kovpa Agorowa, enor b& 
do. (10) 
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aa 


ae 


IV 6p 
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Kg dry 
VL \ntIN 
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Aomua pov &[ ula? ralv]ra Tov TovovvTa? Kal avTo[v 
bot ~ eh Ned Et) ~ J ‘ Ot 

kal vuv kal ta éy[ye]vn? [ro]v admavra, enol de 

b|owa cat eAe[b] Oe[pa] 9 walv]rwe. 


In this inscription a female, whose name is not 
given, dedicates to the infernal deities the person 
who stole her bracelet, craraay. She, in lke 
manner, devotes any one. who has defrauded her 
with false weights. A third dedication below is 
not to be clearly deciphered. 

1.1. At the commencement of this line I read 
aviep@, because there would be hardly room for 
avariinus. My reason for reading xpu¢é is that the 
A given in the facsimile before EMON is perfectly 
clear; and that on the left of this letter are two 
vertical strokes, the ends of two letters now broken 
away. After 7v arwazca we might expect to find 
gy Tolg xyroIS, AovTpols, or olxoig; but the fragment 
of a letter at the commencement of |. 2 seems to 
have been A, M or A. 

1. 3. xopicapévorg ro xopsorpov. The plural here is 
difficult. ‘To whom does the phrase refer P 

1. 5. pea amodidevrs 02 Adparpog xal Kovgag .... 
xa, el rou mol a |O%, evIipsov 2otw Adparpos xat Kovpas. 
The construction is not clear; for, if the words 
Adparpog xat Kotpas, 1. 7, are governed by evO0psoy 
Zo7w, then the previous genitives Adparpog xal 
Kovpas, 1. 5, are left without any word to govern 
them, and vice versd. The sense seems to be, “in 
case he do not restore, [let him be the slave] of 
Demeter, &c. ; and if he be already sold anywhere, 
let this be a care to Demeter, &c.”’ 

1.8. ef rw waédoy e&éraca Topo Toy otabmoy, “if I 
have paid any one more than was due for the weight 
which I asked for.” 

Il. 3 F 
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1. 9. Aéorova. This, according to Pausanias 
(viii. 87, 5, 6), was the name of a goddess specially 
worshipped by the Arcadians, whom he states to 
have been the daughter of Demeter by Poseidon, 
distinguishing her from Kore or Persephone, whom 
he makes the offspring of Zeus by the same mother. 
He intimates that this goddess had another name, 
only known to the initiated,—rjg 6: Asomolvyg ro 
von Eden elg Toads aTerdoroug youdey. (See viii. 
DD pad eA ie We Ls ose 

This distinction, however, does not seem to be 
recognized by other ancient writers ; and the name 
Acorova occurs as a title of Persephone, and also 
of Hekate and other goddesses. (See Preller, De- 
meter, p. 384; Welcker, Griechische Gétterlehre, 
Gotting. 1860, il. p. 490; Gerhard, Mythologie, 
§ 418, 2.) Aégorowa is in like manner addressed, 
infra, No. 91. 

l. 11. With this line commences another dedica- 
tion, very difficult to decipher, from the carelessness 
of the writing. Thus, 1. 12, romura is written for 
mowoyvra ; and several syllables and letters are written 
above the lines to which they belong. 

111,12. rov7y..... rosotvra. IT can make nothing 
of this, though nearly all the letters are legible. 

1,18. xa[?] vdv. The | has been omitted. 

xal ra ey| ye |v%. F and E have been in like manner 
omitted in this word; so the N in wowdvra. The 
last word in the inscription I read in like manner, 
xa{v|rwg, though the letters are NATWC. 


J [take this opportunity of rectifying an error into which I 
have fallen, ante, p. 420, where I state that it was the name 
Agorowa, and not the mystic name of this goddess, which Pausa- 
nias feared to make known, 
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No. 87, Plate 9 (of this volume). 


dvispot Hpooddio]v Aduarpe cat Kopa 
kat Meoie Ttolte Tapa Aduarpt, tle tov IIpoco- 
dtov To|v Hposodiov dvépa meptaiptrat 
Nakwva ralpa tov Tadlwy* py THYoL EVIAa- 
tw] pr Adpaparpog wo) Vem tov mapa Aduarpt, (5) 
et Tove Tlapa Naxwvoe Urocéyerat emt Tovnpla Th 
[Ipocoe | iov, Hpocodin c& dara Kal avTa Kal TOT Taolote 
Kava aly pépoc* kat tle dua Naxwva rov Hpocodiou 
avepa] vrodeyerat Ext Tovypla 7a Hpocodlov, 
fay THXOL sviAGTOV un) Adparpoc, py Gedy [Tov (10) 
ma[pa] Aduarpt, pocodty oé bora 
Kal TOIC TEKVOIG 
kata Tav pépoc. 

This dedication is made by one Prosodion, the 
wife of Nakon, of the person who seduces her 
husband away from her and her children, and of 
the person who receives Nakon. 

], 2. rig for soris—cf. No. 93. (See Dindorf ad 
Soph. Gid. Tyr. 1144.) 

tiv IIpocodiov. This is repeated deworyrog Evexc. 
(Compare No. 83, init.) 

1. 5. pydapaparpos. Thisis probably not pytane 
Margés, but a mere mistake of the scribe for 7 
Adpargos, as Demeter is nowhere called Mare in 
these inscriptions. 

l. 6. ei rovg] mapa Naxwvog Srodéyerou, “If she 
receives the messengers of Nakon.” 

x) movypia, “to the detriment ;’ 
yey, “to be badly off.” 

1,7. L read Uoc0s \iov ; but the letter before the 
final vy seems more like A. ‘his must be an error 
of the scribe for O. 

1.11. re for rapa—cf. No. 81, 1. 20, ante. 


” so TOV ows 
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No. 88, Plate 10 (of this volume). 


‘3 r 
Adua|rpi wai Kotpato.... 
en eta. Nee , 

TO imatiov 0 aTwAtcEv, 

Cee bY > ~ NT 
kal ika piv amoow, evida- 
Ta avTy ei, ci O0€ Ka py amo] dow, 
avevéyKat auto ew[t] Aauat[pa] Kai (5) 
k[a]t Kotpav 
wempnuév [oc] kat pla tT] ¥[ you etA] arw[y 
yuto eee aS 4 A 


No. 89, Plate 10 (of this volume). 


kal etka TO iu lalrejov 0 amw[AEcev 
a|Todw, Gora, Elka O& pu} aTrOdW, av[dora 
kal avtq Kal Toic avto[v] m[act 
kal avevéykar TETPHMEVOS 
emt Aduarpa kat Kotpav kat (5) 
~ ’ 4 > Looe “3 
pn] eve[Aa]rou avrac TbyoL. 


Nos. 88, 89. These two fragments, written on 
the opposite sides of the same tablet, are identical 
in import. In both an imprecation is invoked for 
the non-restoration of a garment. The obscure 
construction dvevéyxou wempnévog or memgnusvoy, 1. 5, 
has been already noticed under No. 82, ante. 

No. 88, 1. 6. This second xa? seems superfluous. 

1.7. Lread rerenpév[og|, but the last letter seems 
like H. 

No. 89, 1. 4. I read rergnpévog here. 

If rereypevog is right in No. 88, these two inscrip- 
tions probably relate to the same person. 
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No. 90, Plate 11 (of this volume). 


[avarlOnue Aduarpe 

kat Kotpa kat Deoic 

tolte mapa [ Ad|plarpe wa- 

ol Kat Tale r[| NEGICS ee « 

. Droobevii Soric [roy dsiva (5) 
vie Oe: GAR AU Ewan 2 foun ts 

atmwoe? Kalt] dre Tpd¢- 

urjov Tpo[ ¢ Jiuo[v] ev 

Ad peach Kal Ootic ? 7a 

eae Tpddmulo]y guot (10) 


ees aed: Kat aAAat 


Lee PS PSeke ay ane TeAeon ? 
reek lal Ono. 
Sree cers Sool aie éml Tav (15) 


....Tav teAgla[v] pa- 
eyerah a. | dy are ox Epiown 


et yé|vorro, euor oe (20) 
dota....é@|mt Ta pe 

Eee |péva ? ea, 

nae (ity KO tee 


S Sine OD 6 8 BS Bie Ce) a, 0 eB ee! 8. 6 


Ege eh Ore nl Oar (25) 
(On the reverse.) 

? EN Oo: i , 

ol O& Gola Yé- 

volTo TavT[ we 

kal Aafieiv. . 
K iar mal \ 

PPP See H [Kat ert ro 

auto [aréyoc eADeiv (30) 

kal él [tay avrav 

Tpamec [av 

> , ‘\ 
.. uol [re kal 
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I print this mutilated fragment as it stands, 
having in vain attempted to restore it. 

If the words 27 ayaryy atipwcet, lines 6, 7, are 
correctly read, the subject is probably connected 
with radeparria. 

1. 26. At the commencement of this line iro is 
written under the v of yzvoiro. The scribe probably 
forgot the middle syllable of this word, and then in- 
serted it, omitting to erase the :ro previously written, 

], 29. The first word in this line may be the end 
ofaname. The letters seem to be avova, 


No. 91, Plate 12 (of this volume). 


I Nee atk alm guov ka[t.... 
Dd 
BE eee kjat Mupoféov. ... 
Ese Reda cy Se ae TALCLOLG .. (5) 
~ LAN) 
ate play ete eet sateen Rename TaUTAa AOLK . 
WOuces ccna sirens ylévorro GAA (a... . 
’ ’ s m 
MBE wha etree é|w a’rdvy.... 
Ki Ge tis Se gO tae iuarlou ToL Eu... 
dis Sore arate el ryswpnDir[ ar. . (10) 
Ys ‘\ , ’ 2 
waigpnrace pele sues Kbptot py THYOL ELOAa- 
Pid cde aes Gis ses w|vevmariov f.... 
a hts Sie eae pn KaDafpovea py[ ck. . 
, > , ” i 3. \ , ld 
thyor evi]Adrwy el Te 7) Guol wewoiKer pap|ua- 
ran \ ’ 7 wv 15 
Kov| 7) wordy 7) KaTaXploTOY 1) EWaKTOY (15) 
€ lod cA \ \ 
.... pov Aéorowva kat pw) .... 
... w]pde tue pncé EADor [eli ro [adrd 
atéyoc, GAAA] Tympiag THXOL, Guot d[é dora 


ick hes Ge tn hace éy@ Aéo[mowva.... 

b]w vmov aciuovmal.... (20) 
x 2. » 3 ~ 

ee te ats Oe gud ewiduTijoat...... 


~ 2 5) \ . 
TACAV KoAacw, EOl [dé 
4 S Oi ee eS ‘ ’ \ 
oola kat | OVVECGVLOVTL KQAL ETL TO avr[o 


, »” ’ , A , , r 
oTEeyoe foff K | auTa mapaecéA Dou TAUT|{Q. 


Plate 12. 
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This fragment is too much mutilated to admit of 
restoration. ‘The imprecation is directed against 
some person who was suspected of an attempt to 
poison the writer. 

]. 14. weroixe: for reroiyjxes:t. Soin No. 81, motos 
for roijoas. 

1.15. éraxroy, “Some strange poison, imported 
from another country.” 

1.16. Aégerova. (See ante, No. 86.) 


No. 92, Plate 13 (of this volume). 


Tov tatotou Tov [ Mevex- 
NE y) ” s 

éac? Eire -Tepl.... 

U 
elTé EY wv pva.... 

ae ; 
-. aveviveat Aau [arpe (5) 
kal K jotvpa kai Oeoic [rote 
\ / ~ x 

map|a Aduatpt w[ace kal 

"3 ae Qs er s 
macac,| tuily d2 [do|ia kal 


eActOepa Kal cup |reety Kal 


ouppay ety | Kal mt TO (10) 
alur[6] oréyoc 2ADciv. . 

wigol alae ss. [a]vr[o]v Zyov- 

Td. 


The formula at the end of this inscription shows 
that it was a dedication like the rest; but the first 
part is too mutilated to admit of restoration. 

aveviyxor Adware. (Compare No, 82.)  dvevivecs 
for avevévxas. 


No. 93, Plate 14 (of this volume). 


A]dparpexat Kotpa kat rote 
aAjAotg Geote wact avarilO- 
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nut] Awpobéay ric tov é[p- 
ov avooa ciXe 
Aa|pa[rpe 

The subject of this fragment was probably similar 
to that of No. 87. 

1. 3. ris for frig. (See ante, No. 87, 1. 2.) 


No. 93a, Plate 14 (of this volume). 


. am[o]odvte pi[y dot- 
a ‘ > , Ses? ze 
a i, wn] amoddyre 82 avé[oua. 


a: (e roie! het 4) a mre 


This fragment evidently relates to articles which 
have been unlawfully taken. 


No. 94, Plate 14 (of this volume). 


> ~ , s Tee \ ~ ‘ 
avispot Adualrpe kat Kovpa kat Ozote Tapa 
, 
Ad] parpt amoXéo[avra Ta. ... 6... 
Képara’ Ty) a[ToddyTe pev Sova Kat —ebe- 
pla, Tae AG] OUTi. amt. ees 
e > S ‘\ , 
ee See f|vexa, idt.... Kal po) yévouro pun- 
, ~ = 
6? Ad)uarpog e[ biAdrovu tuxety pndt Kobpac 


(On the reverse.) 


tlapa An[untpog? 


UIING O12 22 5 YAT Une -y Ly 


: » : ia BL BDO #3 ID 
ia a ‘a | NI 
C NI 5) 


m S6oN 
‘ou "C6 oN 


7) 


- 


“Ay 
er, i 
he oi/f 
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4 iMe 
tye ® 
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This fragment appears to be part of an impre- 
cation directed against some one who had stolen 
xépara, probably, silver drinking-horns. 


No. 95, Plate 14 (of this volume). 


’ 
avartOnur} Aauar [pe 
kal Kot |pa kat Aeoic¢ toile 
x , 

mapa Aa|parpe Tove em’ eu? eALacar- 
tTlac Kai paotrywoavt|ac 

~ On sS \ e) 
kai Ojoavtac Kal rolve éy- 
xadfouvrac pn) &&.. 


.. ev. [éuo]t d& cafapdv. 


In this fragment some person invokes an impre- 
cation on those who had assaulted, scourged, and 
bound him. 


No. 28, Plate XC. 


Aapatpia Eipnvatov 
, = \ on 
tov tac Ovyarpoc tov 
Alwva Zevopwvog 
> / 
Aprapure laxuvborpdpy 


> ~~ 
Exipavet. 


rr; nN 
Zynvocotoce Mevinmov 


pS 
Kyvid.oe erolnae. 


On a block of blue marble 3’ 4” by 1’ 5” by 122’, 
which has formed part of a pedestal found in the 
supposed Gymnasium (see ante, p. 461) ; now in the 
British Museum. 

1. 2. dev for viv. 

1. 4. "Apraputs, Doricé for “Aprépsds. 

The name Artemis lakynthotrophos occurs on 

II. 3G 
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another inscription, No. 52, found on the same site. 
(See ante, p. 459.) It is probable, therefore, that the 
temple of this goddess was in this neighbourhood. 

It is to be presumed that the epithet ‘laxvvforpegu 
is only a Doric form for ‘YaxivGorgobw.* Among the 
sculptures on the throne of Apollo at Amycle, 
Hyakinthos and his sister Polyboia were represented 
being conducted to heaven after death by Aphrodite, 
Athene, and Artemis. (Pausan. ii. 19, § 4.) As 
the worship of this latter goddess was associated 
with that of water as the source of vegetation, and 
as she was regarded as the protectress of the young, 
and henee called xougoTeados, Todor eoPos and :Ao- 
pesipas, it seems natural that Hyakinthos, as the 
type of the brief season of vernal bloom, should 
be mythically connected with her. (See Welcker, 
Gotterlehre, i. pp. 567, 582, and his Kleine Schriften, 
Dies) 

The name of the sculptor, Zenodotos, son of 
Menippus, occurs on another Cnidian inscription, 
infra, No. 79, but is not to be found in the list of 
sculptors in Brunn’s work on the Greek artists. 


k As examples of the interchange of « and v, compare aiomvorrec 
for aiouprovrec (C. I. 3794); “Yardypa, ‘Yrracia, for ‘Inraypa, 
“Inragia(C. 1. 2054, I. 106,127); Aprapeure for Aprepede (C. 1.1172). 
We find also "EpeDipitoc and "EpeBincoc, Ross, Inseript. Ined. iii. p- ole 
Fulgentius (Mythol. i. 5) derives ‘Yd«u oe from ia cvvOoc :— 
“Cynthos enim Attica lingua flos nuncupatur, unde hyacinthus 
dicitur, quasi idcur@oc, quod nos Latini solus flos dicimus.” 
It seems probable from this that Fulgentius had seen the form 
‘LdcuvOoe in Greek MSS. Similarly, we find Muri on coins 
and inscriptions, though this name is constantly written Muervdjn 
in MSS. Schwenck, Etym. Mythol. Andeutungen, Elberf. 1823, 
p. 208, thinks that td«wGoc may be compounded of ‘ov, a violet, 
and xiv@oc, a kindred form to kiacoe, Ndokiacoe. 
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No. 29, Plate XC. 

Bady ddorroping Elr]e Asimerat, dAAa Tpde aiToe 
THV OALyny avicee atpaTiToy CléTwY 

XEpoe ap’ tymetéone Aatic, Eéve, Kap? Tposelrag 
Xalpen, ei orelyere Tpde pirAlou TéMEVvoG 

jpwoc Avrvydvov, Movoat 6é oor Tt vénovor, (5) 
gofdov arapyecDat dalnoow zy pel A] érHe. 

Kal yap aowcotow Oupuédy Kat onkde vm ayKet 
Tw “Exvyovov Kotipw Evvoe Opevvérioog, 

Kal dpdpoc HiPéorow idpverat, 1) 6& waXalor[p]|n, 
Aoutpa Te Kal Tapow Tay 6 periSomevoc. (10) 

GAN aowie Epxev, Kal am >Apxading Temevoupov 
“Eppiv ov péuber tonyéoe &x Peviov. 

On a block of dove-coloured marble 2’ 23” by 11” 
by 103°, which has probably been a wall-stone ; 
found in the Eastern Necropolis; now in the British 
Museum. (See ante, p. 472-3.) It has been already 
noticed that this inscription contains several Tonic- 
isms; as adorn ogtns, TFOUAOUTT ON, "Agxading, TENN z0S. 

1. 5. 7gwog. So 7jpwa is used as a dactyl, C. I. 2907. 
(See other instances,—Liddell and Scott, Lexicon, 

]. 6. ey for éx, the tenuis x being changed into the 
medial y before » (=medial 8), as in 1. 12 the fenwis 
x into the aspirate x before the aspirate >. 

1. 7. This §uozéay for the aodet must have been 
used as a S42, on which poets and musicians stood 
during their performance. (See aufe, p. 4585 and 
Wieseler, Ueber die Thymele, Gottingen, 1546.) 
Musical and poetical contests must, therefore, have 
taken place in this femenos. The 6upérq must have 
been dedicated to the Muses. Compare Pausanias, 
i. 80, § 2, for the Moveey Papwos in the Akademia at 
Athens. In Greek Gymnasia, Moueeia were generally 
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to be found, (See Petersen, Das Gymnasium d. Grie- 
chen, in the Verzeichniss d. Vorlesungen im Ham- 
burgisch. A. und R. Gymnasium, Hamburg, 1858, 
pp. 44-5.) So, too, in the temenos set apart by the 
will of Epicteta, Béckh, C. I., No. 2448, is a 
Mouseion and a Heroon. 

1. 8. The meaning of this line is not clear. I 
should imagine that “the son of Epigonos” can 
only mean the hero Antigonos himself; the OPLEUYETIC 
is his wife, to whom, in common with her husband, 
the oyxes was dedicated. The construction is some- 
what forced, but the interpretation which I propose 
is corroborated by the inscription called the Will 
of Epicteta, already referred to, C. L. 2448, in which 
instrument a ¢emenos is set apart, sacred to the 
husband of the testatrix Epicteta, her two sons and 
herself, after her decease, as Heroes, and to the 
Muses, whose respective temples are to be within 
the same sacred precinct. 

1, 10. tagow. This must mean the syrinx of 
Pan. J know of no passage in which ragoog is so 
used ; but it bears several analogous senses; as, for 
instance, ragotg xarAauey, a mat of reeds (Herod. i. 
179); ragrog adovrey, a row of teeth (Oppian. Halieut. 
v. 202). 

1. 12. The Hermes who is guardian or ¢emenouros 
of this precinct is the Hermes of Pheneos in Ar- 
cadia. We learn from Pausanias, vill. 14, § 7, and 
v. 27, § 5, that this deity was worshipped with 
special honours by the people of Pheneos, and that 
they dedicated a statue of him at Olympia carrying 
a ram under his arm. Ona silver coin of Pheneos 
he is represented carrying the young Arkas. (See 
fickhel, Doctr. Num. Vet. ii. p. 296.) 
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There seems to be an allusion to the introduc- 
tion of this Hermes as a new deity into Cnidus in 
No. 31, as will be more fully shown under that 
inscription. 


No. 80, Plate XC. 


Act |iwva 6 rarip Evkparne 
*Ac|tiwvoc kal a patnp Xpuvow 
Ilevatvovt. 

On a fragment of cornice of blue marble, broken 
at both ends. The present length is 2’ 11” by 1’ 112” 
by 83° depth. Found in the supposed Gymnasium 
(see ante, p. 461); now in the British Museum. 
Ilzcivovg, like Aadyig (see Gerhard, Mythologie, 
§ 275-6), is probably an epithet of Hermes, as the 
god of eloquence; J know, however, no other 
instance of this word. Uemowott for Heowo is a 
form of dative of which I know no other example ; 
but the reading is beyond dispute. 


Niopl. Llate, XO, 


éml veoToXtTay TpostuTay apiKOuav 

“Epuac *A ppooira TApEOpoe, adXa Xalpere. 
Oltwee 0 of TpooTaTat ypapy Tapoveda onpavet™ 
TiwokAcidac, Kpirayopac, "Apisrayalloc, LuAewviac, 
TiporéAne, Hdvirkoc, EvkAjje, Kpéwv, Pitwy, "Apyéorparoc, 


’Ayalddwpoc, Zevoxpiroc, TeAéowv, HodravOne, Swotcdr(je. 


On a pedestal of blue marble, 1° 9" by 1’ 4” by 
102”; on the top is a socket for a term. Found in 
the supposed Gymnasium (see ante, p. 460); now 
in the British Museum, 
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The prostate whose names, thirteen in number, 
are given in this inscription are, it is to be presumed, 
the same magistrates who appear in No. 386, in the 
heading of a Cnidian decree, yropa mpooraray. A 
number of decrees discovered by me at Calymna all 
have the formula yrwua rpocraray. (See also the 
Calymnian decree cited in a decree by the people 
of [asus, C. I. No. 2671. The word TeOOTATIS occurs 
in a Corcyreean decree, C. 1. No. 1845, and in one 
by the people of Gela, C. I. No. 5475; in both cases 
in the sense of “ president.’’) 

This inscription has evidently belonged to a 
figure of Hermes placed, probably, at the side of a 
statue of Aphrodite. Hermes himself addresses 
the reader, as in inscription No. 29. The expres- 
sions adixopay and yaigere seem to imply that the 
worship of the particular Hermes referred to in this 
inscription had been introduced into Cnidus from 
some other place.' He may, therefore, be the 
Hermes from Pheneos, who is the guardian of the 
temenos of Antigonos |No. 29]. The words é7i 
yveorontay moootaray, 1. 1, would thus mark the 
coincidence in date of the accession of newly-made 
citizens to office, and the introduction of a foreign 
deity. 

The change of metre, 1. 8, occurs not unfrequently 
in inscriptions. (See C. I. Nos. 6226, 6239, 6291.) 
The three lines of proper names are also trochaic, 
the «w in DMewoviag and Keswy being pronounced 
as one syllable. The termination of each trochaic 
line is marked on the stone thus (: ) 


' Compare the inscription C. I. 2465 6, in which the god of 
Lampsacus announces himself as having come to Thera, 
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ING. 32, Plate XT, 


Dapame[dc] "Tor [ de wai 

Ocote race 

Ocparevbete 

’Aro\Awrldac 

"AXsEavdpede (5) 


\aploretia, 


On a white marble pedestal, broken at the top ; 
present height, 2’ 1” by 1’ 73” by 1’ 7”; found near 
the Odeum, Cnidus; now in the British Museum. 

This inscription has been published by Lebas, 
No. 511, under Cnidus, but is given in Texier, 
Asie Mineure, ii. p. 312, under Cos. M. Texier 
states that he copied it near the fountain Burinna 
in that island; but, as it is hardly likely that an 
exact duplicate of the Cnidian dedication would 
have been made at Cos, it is to be presumed that 
in this instance he has omitted to note accurately 
the place where he saw the inscription, and so 
confounded it with others copied at Cos. 

The two first lines, now broken away, and there- 
fore omitted in the facsimile, are given both by 
Texier and Lebas. In 1. 3, Texier reads Geparedoeie ; 
but Gepamrev$ets is still quite clear on the marble. 
He reads the first line ZAPAPIAIZI, making it the 
dative plural of Serapis, agreeing with Oe0ig maou. 
But I know of no other instance where the plural 
form of this deity occurs in inscriptions. 

Lebas reads this line ZAPAP I. UI. 

The word yapgoreia, “thank offerings,” has 
already been noticed, ante, No. 18. 


~I 
pos | 
Lo 
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No. 83, Plate XCI. 
v| rip Ocvddpuo[y 
ev av. 

On a fragment of an oblong base, depth 23”, 
original length, probably, about 1’ 6” by 10”. Found 
on the site of the Temple of the Muses (see ante, 
p. 489), and now in the British Museum. 


No. 34, Plate XCI. 


Urpal|rwv Oe[towpoe ? 

“Eppo[pav|rou “Eppo[ pavrov ? 
O60 |wooe ‘Eppopavrov tov tarépa Kal Tove adeAGove Ocore. 
. . « poo EAev@epvatoe érofnoer. Osidwpoc I. . 


On two consecutive slabs of blue marble, each 
2° 13” deep, by 1’ 1”; their united length is 6 1”. 
Found near the Lower Theatre (see anée, p. 447) ; 
now in the British Museum. ‘These slabs have evi- 
dently been wall-stones from some public edifice 
anterior in date to the theatre; |. 4 is the name of 
some sculptor of Kleuthernee in Crete; perhaps the 
name has been O«tdwgos. 


No. 85, Plate XCI. 


YI ra 
Emkpatn Piwvoe 

nD 5] tt 
rot matdsg Avtikpatyc 


PiroKparne “AokAamly. 


On a base of blue marble, 2’ by 2’3” by 2’ 62’: 
on the top are two holes to receive the feet of a 
statue. Found in the Lower Theatre (see ante, 


p. 447); now in the British Museum. On the 
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marble the E in ’Exixpary has the middle trans- 
verse stroke omitted. The dedication makes it pro- 
bable that this inscription was originally placed 
in atemple of Asculapius. It is well known that 
Cnidus was the seat of a school of medicine, rather 
popular than scientific, which based its dogmas on 
the records of diseases inscribed on tablets dedi- 
cated in the temple of the god, from whom the 
native physicians claimed descent, styling them- 
selves Asclepiadee. Ctesias was one of this gens.— 
On this Cnidian school of medicine, see Sprengel, 
Versuch einer pragmatischen Geschichte d. Arznei- 
kunde, ed. Halle, 1821, pp. 348-4; Hippokrates, de 
vict. acut. init. 


No. 36, Plate XCII. 


ANY r QV 
zoobe Kuiclorle¢ y- 
wpa TpooTar | ay, 
gee s / 
wept wy tot Bak[xor 
éwnAQov Or [we 
¢ “4 \ t A ~ 
ayvebyta 7 [0 tapo- (5) 
v tov Awvial[o- 
re 
v Baxyov, py e[ Gov 
plév caradvelew év 
~ c ~ ~ > , 
TW | tapq@ Twv [aKkivite- 
‘ Qs 
vi? plnoiv, aun... (10) 
Pa GAIN ager 
SN sy 
PeEL Oe Syeck Ss 


ayvelin{rac?. 


On a slab of blue marble 16” by 82" by 42’, 
found near the fountain marked in the Plan of 
Cnidus. In the British Museum. This is a fragment 
of a decree of the people of Cnidus which appears 

Il. 3 I 
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to relate to the purification, éyuopes, of a temple 
of Dionysos. (See line 5.) 
For the prostate at Cnidus, see ante, No. 31. 


No:.07, Plate XC. 
Avrloxpatopa Kaiolaoa 


O<0v Toatavod Tal |Occov 


viov, Ocov Nepova viwvov, Tplalia- 
vov ‘Adotavov ZcBalord]v. 

On an angle-piece of cornice of blue marble, 
3° 6” by 1’ 9” by 1 12’, found in the ruins of a 
small building overlooking the encampment. (See 
ante, p. 468.) Now in the British Museum. 


No. 38, Plate XCII. 
Ev] dpavwp Ospomayxor, 
kal’ vilobeci{av] cd? Evppavopoe, 
Tov waréoa Evppavopa 
Ev¢pa]vopog tov Evppavopoc, 
nugpac| 2& ourshoavra Tac (5) 
Kowa |e tpaméZac Kat rysablév- 
ta v|7ro Tov Odapov, Osoic. 

On a block of marble 2’ 10” by l’ 6” by 1’ 4”, now 
in the British Museum; found on the shore of the 
smaller harbour near the Agora. This block, from 
its form, has evidently been originally the voussoir 
of an arch, and has been subsequently used in some 
other building, when the inscription was added. 

1. 5. Since the facsimile of this inscription has 
been published, I have succeeded, after long study, 
in reading the beginning of this line. The second 
extant letter is x, which in the facsimile I had 
mistaken for =. 


[eo | 
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No. 39, Plate XCII. 
6 dapmoc 
lovAlav Ocvpidolue 
@uyarépa “Emtavaccay, 
parépa & Acuxiov Méo- 
Xou, aperac Evexa kal evvolalc 


~ , J A ~ 
Tac EG auTaV Ocoi[c. 


On a pedestal of blue marble 2’ 3” by 1’ 92” by 
1’ 42”, now in the British Museum ; excavated at the 
entrance to the Lower Theatre. (See anfe, p. 445.) 

1. 2. The name Qecuvdefdy¢ occurs in the list of 
Cnidian magistrates (C. I. iii. Nos. 45, 46) obtained 
from handles of diote. 

1. 3. The name ’Emmvaccn does not occur in 
Pape’s Worterbuch d. Griech. Eigennamen ; but he 
gives ‘“Emiavagé and “Agyeavacoa. 

]. 4. According to the letters on the marble, the 
last word in this line would be Mayéyv; but this is 
so improbable a name that I read Moo yor, supposing 
that the | in the third place has been a C, now 
partly effaced. 

1. 6. atdrav. Here the sense requires atrév; but 
the A is quite clear; a similar anomaly occurs in 
an inscription from Syros, C. I. No. 2847 1. p. 1061. 


No. 40, Plate XCII. 


Qeote aba] varole 
. . avare|Oévra 
6a] uovpyoe ’Ap- 
mkpd = G idptoaro 
Bwpdv. 
(On another side of the stone, in smaller letters.) 


Awe pelylorou 
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On an altar of dove-coloured marble 1’ 4” square 
by 1 1’, now in the British Museum; found in the 
ruins of a small Doric temple. (See ante, p. 470.) 

1. 3. da]psovgyes. The chief magistrate at Cnidus. 
(See ante, p. 859.) ‘Ap. These letters must be the 
beginning of the name of the demiourgos (see post, 
No. 51), of which the letters which precede iigscaro, 
1. 4, ought to be the termination ; but between the 
KPA and the Z are traces of a half-obliterated C. 


No. 41, Plate X CII. 


ot |o2 cur[ra] Fev tpoapotmevor 
t0|v Oiacov érayyeiAarro kale] ¢ ew[kav, 
Né]apxog ‘HpakAsirou 


Cee , a 
uTép Neapyxou tov 


’Avatucdrcve br Odac Mivewe «lar _ & 
Lwrnpryoc AtBue br uTip TOV ViwV kA 
Aaporr(Aje > Apaciog k T Piréraipog 

Adpwv Lorde b r Opaigs b € 
llatpoxAog Mév- Evijmepog kal v- 

o.oc bv mip Tag yuvackog fF t (16) 
Aw l]Krjj¢? Pp[dE} cai Bonbde 

blip T]Ov Tadloy ae VeAcvesde an 

6 deiva| Ledyede b t "Avopoabérne 

ave ss Gyyerh [Kalt? [Z]apueo[c]. Fu 


On a sételé of white marble 123” by 12” by 3”, 
broken at the foot. Excavated in the Eastern Necro- 
polis (see ante, p. 476) ; now in the British Museum. 

l. 2. emayyeiaavro : sic, for érnyysinayro. 

],5—14. The sign of the drachma prefixed to the 
numerals differs from the usual sign F. Both may 
be derived from an earlier type used at Coreyra. 
(See C. I. 1838.) 
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1. 14. eyyevy. In the facsimile ENENH; but the 
second F is clear. [2 ]apsol¢]. In the facsimile 
TAMIO ; but the first letter may be =. 


No. 42, Plate XCII. 


Keiwae To[Te yevéraror? | pilobuelvoc w|Kb[popoc] rate, 
T]pemépwe, [dic] oac [ovk] éréwy dex[a] dac 
elUppaciy yap lio |iv te yéAwrl te wavra [3[i] Hoag, 
KS SYA ~ , foe \ ” 
Kal dua TovTO pirate wact TODEWoe EL uv. 
adXAG pte wotpa pliAwy ame] vdogusev, @ yevelTie ek (5) 
cic aptOpov Cwii¢ [vice] pulrowor ypovov. 


On a sepulchral ste/é of white marble, 2’ 6” by 
1’ 3’ by 10’. Found at the western extremity of 
the Street of Tombs, in the Necropolis, east of 
Cnidus. Now in the British Museum. 

1. 2. I[]gemégwsg. This must be a proper name 
compounded of zug 5 SO, ‘Egugpas, Pirzcosg. For 
similar false quantities in metrical inscriptions, see 
Welcker, Sylloge Epigr. Greec. p. xxvi. 

1.38. wavra BlsJaoas. mwavra must be used here 
adverbially, as is often the case in the poets (see 
Liddell and Scott’s Lexicon, p. 1099, B. i. 4, ed. 5) ; 
Bidcag would thus govern d<x| & |dag. 

1.5. Construe o poipa vio pirosor ypavoy Swijs cig 
apdpsv, “to the fated number.” 


No. 43, Plate XCII. 


€ 
TAvciwvay 6 watip ImméKkpitoc 
np 
ToAvorparov kal & parnp PirirLov 
BovAakpareve kal Tol aceApor 
BovAakpdtye Kai MoAtorparoe 
parne p 
Movcate. 


’Emkparne AmoAXwvou éroinas. 
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On a block of white marble, 1’ by 5%” by 42”; 
now in the British Museum; found on the site of 
the Temple of the Muses. (See ante, pp. 427-8.) I 
have already noticed that the name Epikrates does 
not occur in the list of Greek sculptors by Brunn. 
"Amroarcvov, 1. 6, is probably an error of the lapidary 
for “AroaaAwyiov. 


No. 44, Plate XCIII. 


ouvypaupalra 
race vuviypabay avlaypavar- 
rec kata Papiopatwv|unvoc Ba- 
COO Utes reget er a. cae ene 


AOU AUAGC =e sees [ Zevo- (5) 
GOvTO| Cagtsn nat eae [ piA- 

Of P0| NUS Mase ae ae 

GAlarp loiter ieee ee 


Ce er oY 


On a fragment of a white marble slab, 11” by 92” 
by 23”, found in the tomb on the Peninsula. (See 
ante, p. 517.) Now in the British Museum. 

This fragment appears to be part of a_ set of 
transcripts (cvyypaupare) made from certain de- 
crees. The fragments found with this inscription, 
as they appear to have been all written at the same 
period, are probably part of this collection. 

On the marble a space is left between the cv» 
and the ypappara, 1.1 (see the facsimile); this is 
unusual. 


No. 45, Plate XCITI. 


em 
os ain TOOTO WOU Caras enews aioleys [ E- 
caralov, imubynpiovroe [Avoyé- 
vouc ToU Mooxlwvoc [wed AvealOi- 
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ov AptoroxAstOa Kvidia......... 

pa mwoXkitic uTapxovela yévouc piv (5) 
AGUA POTATOU RAL ome ese sicns 63 

WAPA MEY YEVOUL CO <6. 06. ce ess 

T™) apeTy Taoy Fal etre se cir oc 

REMMOGINNE TH kee cmd. « < 

se o | (OMY SSS 6c diod © Oso occ (10) 
me Demy errs) wl lelie, 6 erie. aiNe betel s| 4... 8:16) ve l/elconse: et 

On a fragment of a slab of white marble 8” by 
102” by 1’, found in the tomb on the Peninsula (see 
ante, p. 517). In the British Museum. 

1, 2. ‘E]xeraéov. This name occurs No. 7, ante. 

1. 8. Mocyimvoc. In the facsimile the X in this 
name has been misread K. 

1.4, 5. Avxaihi lov Apioroxrcioa. I have restored 
the first of these names from the evidence of 
No. 49. The name ’Agioroxdside occurs in the 
fragment No. 50. In describing the discovery of 
No. 49, ante, p. 516, I have assumed that the name 
Avxaisiov is the accusative of AvxaiSioc, and that 
this person was the son of Aristokleidas. 

But if we read worsirig trapyouca, |. 5 of this 
inscription—and no other reading seems possible, 
—then it becomes a question whether these words 
‘do not agree in gender with the name in the pre- 
ceding line; in which case Avxaihiy would be a 
female name. 

1. 7. peiv for pev. 


No. 46, Plate XCIII. 


eee eee 


. LovAr[ixweg? .. 
Bie TOUe ae 


a ows 46 0 % 
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On a fragment-of a slab of white marble, 4” by 
3” by #” thickness, found in the tomb on the Penin- 
sula (see avée, p. 517). In the British Museum. 


Tov KaTakTynoapévon| nuiv EAEv- 
Ocplav kat avishopiav O&0........ 
tov Apremedwpov téOvaxe[v, 6 


Oapog év ov petpla cvyyt [oe yl- 


Ot 
> 


? N . Coy ? : 
vomEVvoc, Oia Tay UTapYova[ay KaT (2 
By \ ’ s Q oo \ 
avTav apetav Te kal Od&alv, peta 
macac TpoOuulac cuvé|ABwv & 
ic TO béatpov avtca &&e[KoutoOn, 
r]6 re ohpa Karéywy [avdAnt- 
aig] twexeAsboarto, Oam[twv wav (10) 
oap jet? Kat éwedace tLov Exar 
aretes e ye 1S 
vov alvtac, drac tyne aSlac 
4 fy \ \ wv ? 
Tbxol| Kat pera t [nv TeXcUTHY 
mats cake amwoy|Ovwy.... 


coer ee ee 


On a fragment of a slab of white marble 1’ 32” 
by 18” by 1%”, found in the tomb on the Peninsula 
(see ante, p. 517) ; now in the British Museum. 
This decree appears to relate to the funeral of 
some one of the family of Artemidoros (see ante, 
No. 11), and to the public honours which accom- 
panied those obsequies. 

I at first read Oso[ropumov], 1. 2 (see ante, p. 517); 
in which case the two persons named here would 
probably be Artemidoros, the friend of Julius Ceesar, 
and his son Theopompos, either of whom would 
have been likely, through their influence at Rome, 
to have obtained for the Cnidians the ave gopia and 
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eacu§ecia referred to here, privileges which could 
only have been conceded by special imperial favour. 

But in other Cnidian inscriptions where the name 
Theopompos occurs, it is written Osdropog ; and the 
Cnidians, as long as they retained the Doric dialect, 
seem to have written @zv in composition. (See the 
list of Cnidian magistrates, C. I. iii. p. xiv.) If we 
do not read @<o[rourov here, the xaraxtycapévov 
must refer to Artemidoros; and it is probably his 
offspring whose death is spoken of, and whose name 
must be supplied as the nominative to rédvaze. 

1. A. | OG p06 ey ov pest plo ovyxo| os 71 |vomevog, 
*The people, thrown into no small trouble” (at 
the announcement of the death). 

1. 6. adray. If we read here xa? |aéray, and suppose 
that by airay the person was meant who was the 
object of the popular demonstration, that person 
must have been a female; and atrée, 1. 12, probably 
also refers to her. The purport of the remainder of the 
inscription is matter of conjecture. I have restored 
lines 6 to the end, on the supposition that the mul- 
titude made some sudden demonstration in honour 
of the deceased on the occasion of the funeral, 
‘having met in the Theatre when she was being 
carried out to burial, and detaining the body, cheered 
on the flute-players, making the funeral a public 
one.” After KATEXQN, |. 9, are traces of a letter 
which is represented in the facsimile as N, but it 
certainly has been either A, A, or M. I have ven- 
tured here to supply avayrais, because the attendance 
of flute-players was usual at Greek funerals. (For 
public honours at funerals, see C. I. 23477, and 
No. 52, post, 1. 9.) 


Ti, ee 
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No. 48, Plate XCIITI. 


TOD BRON carn ietee iecus avers 


popav Kat émrt3e(3o See enim 
SevOivat avriy 0 ..sesecceees (5) 


’APavaydpa Kwola...... [rpéc- 
Pee olrwee adil Kvotpevor . 
ow T60e TO Wiplisma .....-.. 


[LOG MOP CUE i at ae ee eee (10) 
NUHHD EHUD Tins awsen eens 


On a fragment of a slab of white marble 152” by 
10” by 3”, found in the tomb on the Peninsula (see 
ante, p. 517). In the British Museum. 

It is evidently part of a decree, the subject of 
which, however, cannot now be ascertained. A 
comparison of lL. 6 with 1. 15 makes the restoration 
mpéo |fasig probable in the former line. 


No. 49, Plate XCITI. 


RRA CR CCRC MON net ARID oy itary Cant Lorepa- 
A (Dieses a taatricesw Yah e ah Ueto TEN atonls Onan ctesy irers Lorepa- 
Dia DAt mE Pa sousgs iGed Ae Tsciche eh iam eee a aiee cia take ne 
REL BAUR ferent ote cee Ne reds [Wadio-.... 
HLOTOCL QD eure ae aoa en a ee ee (5) 


Cee 
HEVOU' UTED 4h hard nena GAR RO Ayan oy nae 
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RUT ENG Ody ter wisi! wich SIN -dvu,s 24 (10) 
Avovucetwy Tév Tpa[TWV.. 1... ee ee eee 
‘\ \ ~ 
peTa Tac oTrovedc, avayo[petovToce TavT- 
~ , ~ ~ ~ 
a TOV KapuKog Tae Povdae, O[Te 6 dapnoc 
eTaivel Kal aTEpavol Taig TOV EvVOmWD ? 
, ~ 
oTepaven Teapatc AvkatOov Apt oro- (15) 
aN aN > S e = i) , \ 
kAsida aperac Eveka Kal evvolac, [Kat 
, x; Xi A 3 ra , 
é¢ TO AowTov avayopebev Avovuceiw[v, 
Q » 
élésOar 62 .. dvdpa Gare atodeEa- 
~ > eel ~ 7 
levoc Tapa Tov év apyd apeatnpoc <jyp 
Sars aN ~ By A pes , 90 
Tav ewiméActay Tac EiKOVOG Tac avaoTa- (20) 
a1o¢ év TaYXEL ToNsEiTal’ EkvOwOy YEL- 
, b] (_ Na 5] 50 iy, 1B os 
porovia gv Bovdd, ekvpoOOn kal tv To 
} , ~ ? aS g ~ 
Jaum ywworovias Wapor aig edoEe Kupouv 
ca Qa \ ) , > x c éQ) SES 
. aic O& pn, Ovdgula + avnjp aipéOn ext 
~ > = ~ 
Tac ava|oraa.oe tac cikdvocg Netknpdpoc (25) 


aed Tov Lwppovoc. 


On the fragment of a slab of white marble, 213” 
by 19” by 24”, found in the tomb on the Peninsula 
(see ante, p. 516) ;—now in the British Museum. 

This inscription is the latter part of a decree by 

the senate and people of Cnidus, rewarding Lyke- 
thios, or Lykeethion, with a crown and a statue in 
recompense for public services.” 
« 1.19, rod 2y dpyd ddeorijpos. The dderryp was the 
president of the Cnidian ovr or Senate of 60 apy7- 
poves. (See ante, pp. 355, 860; Plutarch. Quest. 
Gr. 4. vii. p. 172, Reiske.) 

<7’. 8,500 drachmae. As this inscription seems 
from the paleeography to be of the same date as 


m | have already pointed out, ante, No. 45, that it is not certain 
whether the name is Lykethios or Lyksthion. 
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No. 47 found with it, in which the name of Arte- 
midoros is mentioned, we may take the drachma 
here mentioned as equivalent to the Roman 
denarius of the republican period, or about 73d. 
of English money: 3,500 drachme would thus be 
worth £109. 7s. 6d. sterling. 

This sum would, of course, include the price paid 
to the sculptor, as well as the expense of setting up 
the statue. Fragments No. 45 and 50 appear to 
relate to the same subject, though I cannot identify 
them as parts of the same decree. 

]. 24. The letters indicating the number of votes 
have unluckily been broken away. 

aicé6y for v0267, 5 so ante, No. 41, érayyelaavro. (See 
C.1I. No. 2488 ; Ahrens, De dial. Dor. § 19.) 

If the special honours ordained by this decree 
were granted to a female citizen, it is probable 
that she was a priestess; in the Roman period 
such distinctions were not unfrequently conferred 
on women. 

It has been already stated (ante, p. 518) that a 
statue of Demeter was found in the tomb; there is, 
however, no reason to suppose that this is the statue 
named in the decree; nor can we be sure that the 
inscriptions were originally placed in the tomb, 
and not used in its construction as mere building 
materials. 


No. 50, Plate XCIII. 


Pearce) Garon okey Oh TLO 
Priya e abe sete ene eee ROTEers are 
i babacsbionel shaieiate cas makens news VaULOV... 
Scwutd Irie vebiee Folan ver Gh eames UTOT Ep 


Mee 5 > Ls ~ 
VIKEV OU OUapLOC f EV tT late avayops- (5) 
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vacor AvxalOiov] ApioroxAcioa 

Beene tee eee ae Tept avTav ow- 
PR Rees Wee edoke TI]a Dovrag, yvomua 
Tpooraray, Tov ev] apy Capoveyov 


Bk Ioana x eine, 5 vov &v Talc YyElvo- (10) 
MEVOLO Cae facies | émBioeow ava- 
yopevev ?...... a|vdopoe¢ abrag av- 


eos 
eer eed: y|vvatko¢ avrov 

\ i ~ 
en oe klal Tov KadpuKa Tag 


oukaci es gene ee (15) 


On a fragment of a slab of white marble 14” by 
9” by 2”, found in the tomb on the Peninsula (see 
ante, p. 517), In the British Museum. 

This inscription appears to be part of a decree by 
the Senate of Cnidus in honour probably of Lykee- 
thios or Lykeethion. 

1. 4. tromedalyyxev 6 dapog ev Tals avayopeioecs 
Avzxaihiov, “ the people echoed the name of Lyke- 
thios, when the xv proclaimed it.” 

1.9. mpoorarav. On this magistrate at Cnidus, 
see No. 31. 

dapsoveyvov. See ante, No. 40. 

]. 11. ériSdoect. I cannot find this word in any 
lexicon. From the context, it might be expected 
that this word means here, ‘‘ after or second sacri- 
fices;”’ in which case Svcig also must be added to 
the lexicons in the sense of Sucia, 


No. 51, Plate XCILL 
Aapmupyoc 
Kapisddwpog ’Emixpareve 
’Amod\Awe Thubicy. 
On a round altar of white marble 2’ 5” by 1’ 8” 
diam., found in the Temple of the Muses (see ante, 
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p- 439); now in the British Museum. For the 
demiourgos see ante, Nos. 40 and 50. From a com- 
parison of this inscription with No. 40, anée, it would 
appear that. the Cnidians placed the name of their 
chief magistrate after the mention of his office in 
their inscriptions. This is an unusual arrangement. 


No. 52, Plate XCIII. 


. kat] OalAX\ov] orepary Kai adAorg 
xpu|ctvre [a] repavote, Tpiol cixdo [et 
, “ ‘ , 
xalAKél ae], tptot kal pappapivace, 
tptjoiklal yp]|voéate, Total avayopevaes [1 
Kali orepavopoptac Kal mpucdpiate (5) 
tv| aot Tole ayWot, Kal avT@ Kal 


is) z. rs ° , 
z| KYOVOLC, GITNOEL EV Sapopy ly 


o 
Cc 


e a | yr Veod , , 
two ka Cun, kal érsixa petudrAaty 
Tlo[v Bllov, rapa dapoota kal ev rape 


Kalra 7OAwW ev TY EriaapoTaTy (10) 
Te , 
¢ To|U yupvactov Témy’ EctaKet OF 
av |rov kal cikdva ypvotiay obyvaov 
ra| Apra[ulite laxuvBorpdgw 
Leia) - F \ b leah! ¢ X 
klat Emipavet, ac kal avtac iepede 
vl rapxee Ord iov' Kat Popov (15) 


ed - ‘ , \ \ 
LOPVUGAMEVOC KaL Ouciac Kal TOMTAV, 


ka[t yu] pvixdy ayova TevrasrnplKov 

pap [e] Edpevoe "A premompea, 

TeTLAaKEL aVTOY TYyLate icoféore. 
On a block of blue marble, 2’ 10” by 2’ 1” by 1’'9", 
now in the British Museum, found in or near the 
supposed site of a Gymnasium (see ante, p. 458), 
published, Hamilton, Asia Minor, ii. p. 459, No. 294; 
apparently the same as the one noticed by Leake, 
Asia Minor, p. 22 

‘This inscription has reference to some person not 
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named, whom the people of Cnidus wish to reward 
as a public benefactor, decreeing for him divine 
honours, 1. 19, rimel ioodeos. These honours, as we 
learn from the context, were crowns of gold and 
olive ; statues in bronze, marble, and gold; pro- 
clamations in all the public games; maintenance 
for himself and his descendants in the deniourgion ;- 
a public funeral on his death, and a monument in 
the most conspicuous part of the Gymnasium; a 
golden statue to be placed in the Temple of Artemis 
Takynthotrophos, of which deity the personage thus 
honoured is priest for life; an altar, sacrifices, a 
procession and a quinquennial gymnastic contest. 
As these games were to be called the Artemidoreia,. 
there can hardly be a doubt that the person honoured 
was Artemidoros, either the father of Theopompos, 
or his son, but more probably the former. (See ante, 
No. 11, for an account of this family.) 

Divine honours were in like manner decreed by 
the people of Mytilene to their countryman Theo- 
phanes, for his services in re-obtaining a grant of 
liberty for them from Pompey. (See Plehn, Les- 
biaca, p. 211-12.) 

1. 7. ev dapsogyiw, “the place of office of the 
demiourgos.’ 1 know no other instance of this 
word. Persons maintained at the public expense 
in the manner ordered in this decree were called 
azoito. At Athens this maintenance was given at 
the Prytaneum. See Pollux, ix. 40, meutravetoy xat 
EcTin THs MoAews, Tap v EciTOUYTO Of TE xaTA Onwoolay 
myeoaslav rxovtTeg xa of dik mpaely Tiva oITHTEWS aEiw- 
Gévrec, xal el rig ex riig asiovrog qv. Compare 
the passages cited by K. F. Hermann, Gr. Staats- 
alterthiimer, Heidelberg, 1855, § 127, Notes 16, 17. 
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The dedication to Hestia Boulaia, No. 79, was 
probably placed in the Deméiourgion. (See ante, 
p- 868, note’, where I have used the term Pry- 
taneum incorrectly, as there is no evidence that 
there were Prytanes at Cnidus.) At Lindus the 
public table was in the iego$ureiov.—Ross, Archiol. 
Aufsatz. Part ii. Leipsig, 1861, p. 589. 

For the Demiourgos, see ante, Nos. 40, 50, and 51. 

1. 8. fw]go xa Soy. In the facsimile KAIZQHI. 
There are, however, faint traces of the £ in foe, 
and there is no | after KA, as I had supposed. After 
ZOH the facsimile gives 1; but this is doubtful. 

1. 13. “Iaxuvforeodm. Respecting this epithet of 
Artemis, see ante, No. 28. 


No. 63, Plate XCLV. 


MeXirwvoe [r] ou AcEixpa- 
reve "Avtioyéwe peTolxov. 


These lines are inscribed on the edge of No. 54. 


No. 54, Plate XCIV. 


Pov , , ~ v - 
Adiva cot THUBY Swufhpwara Osiog ErsvEa, 
b] c SN ~ ~ 
Aric, 6 dle tite one HAtking Tpoyépur, 
, co , ~ > \ ~ 7, x ” ~ 
EvVEaVEVOE YEIPOV ATO TY KOVLY 5 UKpUTE CaTLOY, 


9 , c v 2) bia 
ApLPOTEPOLE HLULY Eseoac neAvov. 


’ oN eee. ae ~ ~ ~ 
Aric tuot Shoaca Kat cic gui wvevpua Acrovea, (5 
€ ¢ ’ ~ 9d id 
We TApOC evppoovryne, vUY OaKpUaY TpOpast, 
G \ x Pr , , () ¢ RAC. 
ayva wovAvyonre, Tl TévOmwov UavoOY Latec, 
SS 5 oa , ” a , 
avepoe ato arépvey ovrore Oioa Kapa, 
> 4 , , . Shere < Neto AU 
Ociov tpnudcaca Tov ovKEeTL; Gol yap eo “Atay 


jADov bpo0vt, Gwac Amide aperépac. (10) 
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ovK Eriov ANOnc Aidswvidoc Ea \UTOV vowp, 
woe o& tapnyopiny Kav POiuévorsw Eyw* 
Odie wALov Sbotnve, yanwy Ste TOV amlavTwY 
voopiabeic kralete xnposbynv Oadranwv. 
TovTo caoppostyne yépac ArOide ra TOAVKAAbTY, (15) 
ovK laov, ovd aperac a&iov: aAN 2O0éuav 
pvauay sic aiwva pepwivupov abto¢e avayKa 
Okiog, viTLayy Treva YapLZopmEvoc. 
claw yap kal TovTO yap Géo, Kal TOV aH 
Oupact Tole otuyvotc SYouat HéALov. (20) 
On a slab of white marble, 2’ 13” by 2’ 1” by 43” 
thickness, now in the British Museum, found in 
the Eastern Necropolis. (See ante, p. 475.) This 
is a sepulchral inscription, dedicated by one Theios 
to the memory of his wife Atthis. 
]. 7. movavyonre ? “much lamented.” This word 
is not given by the lexicographers. 


The word vy7:axo, 1. 18, refers to the child left 
by the mother. 


No. 55, Plate XCIV. 
"Hoa. 

On the side of a sepulchral cista, 1’ 112” by 1’ 6” 
by 1’; found in the Tripod Tomb, in the Eastern 
Necropolis. (See ante, p. 478.) In the British 
Museum. “Hee might have been expected here; but 
there is no trace of a letter after the A. 


No. 56, Plate XCIYV. 
Kovuporpdpou. 

On a fragment of a small sepulchral cista found 
in the Tripod Tomb. (See ante, p. 478.) In the 
British Museum. The epithet must refer to one of 
theChthonic deities—Gé, or Demeter Kourotrophos. 

II. 3K 


=I 
~I 
= 
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No, 57, Plate XCY. 
LwaiPiov Avocxovpldov 
’AAsEavepéa 
"Ayal6Povroc Néwvoc 
"AAeEavopede 
Ocore. 

(Below in smaller characters.) 


Q pad 
voootoe kat Mévirimoe Xtot évolnoav. 


On a block of dove-coloured marble, 2 1” square 
by 10”, which has formed part of a pedestal ; exca- 
vated in the Lower Theatre. (See ante, p. 448.) In 
the British Museum. 

1.6. The first of the two artists’ names may be 
either Menodotos or Zenodotos. In Nos. 28 and 79 
we have Zenodotus, son of Menippos, a Cnidian ; 
whereas here the Menippos is a Chian. Several 
sculptors of the name of Menodotos are mentioned 
in Brunn’s History of Greek Artists, 1. pp. 472 
and 501. One of these is a native of Tyre, son of 
Artemidoros; another, also of Tyre, father of Arte- 
midoros; the third, a Nicomedian, and son of 
Boethos. A sculptor and two painters of the name 
of Menippos are mentioned by Diogenes Laertius, 
yi. LO1. (See Brunn, 1. p. 523.) 


No. 58, Plate XCV. 
nBag Or Ketvag ........ 
pvana matoo[¢.... 
rotoc, KaXArkpare[v,.... 
Viveg ava oxteplode Ieposhdvnc Oaddmoue. 
(Below in smaller characters.) 


eX 2 
viog ’AroAXwviolv éerolnaev ? 
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On a pedestal of blue limestone, 2’ 6” by 2’3” by 
2’, now in the British Museum; excavated in the 
Lower Theatre. (See ante, p. 447.) At the top is 
a sinking to receive the foot of a statue. Lines 
1—4 of the inscription are in the elegiac metre. 

1. 1. xewds, Dorice for xevas; so pelv for pév, ante, 
No. 45. (See Ahrens, De Dial. Dor. § 22, 7.) 

1. 5. vicg. In the facsimile TIOZ; but the first 
letter, which is much mutilated, has been Y. 

The latter part of each line has been cut away, 
the pedestal having been used as a building-stone. 


No. 78. 


ODAM . . 
- EYNOMNOY 
6 Oaploce 
0 |evrdpurov. 

In majuscule letters, on a fragment of architrave 
lying amid the ruins of the Doric stoa. (See ante, 
pp. 366-7.) Respecting Theopompos, see ante, No. 11. 
This inscription seems to be the same as that given 
by Mr. Hamilton, Travels in Asia, ii. p. 458, No. 
284, though he does not indicate its exact locality. 
It is also published, Lebas, Ptie v. § 18, No. 1574. 


No. 79. 


AMIAZ EXTIEIO. “Ayiac ‘Eorceloly 

FPAMMATEYQN ypapparebwy 
BOYAAI Boudd 

ABANAI NIKA®OPQI "Adava Nixapopo 


KAI EZTIA! BOYAAIA kal ‘Eoria Boudaia. 
(Below in smaller characters.) 


- HNOAOTO . MENINNOY Z]nvdcorol[ ¢} Mevirrov 
KNIAIOZ ENOIHZE Kyvil6 jee éxoinos. ° 
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On a block of white marble, 3’ 4” by 1’ 6" by 
114’, now in the British Museum, found near the 
Agora on the shore of the smaller harbour at’Cni- 
dus. (See ante, p. 368.) The inscription is a dedi- 
cation of some work of art to Athene Nikephoros 
and Hestia Boulaia. The dedicator is Hagias, son 
of Hestieios, Secretary of the Boule; the artist, 
Zenodotos, the son of Menippos, a Cnidian. 

lL. 5. ‘Eoria Povrcin. The epithet Bovrata 1s ex- 
plained in the Lexicon of Harpocration, s. v., as ev 
Povay idsuuévy ; and Zeus and other deities wor- 
shipped in the place where the (ovr7 met have the 
same epithet. (See Antiphon, Pro Choreut. p. 789, 
ed. Reiske.) At Athens there was an altar of Hestia 
Boulaia in the Bouwleuterion. (See Diodorus, xiv. 4, 
and Wesseling, ad loc.; Xenophon, Hellen. i. 3, 
§ 52; Andocides, De Myst. p. 22; De Redit. p. 82, 
ed. Reiske.) Hence the dedication in this inscrip- 
tion must have been originally set up in the build- 
ing where the senate at Cnidus met. At Athens a 
statue of Hestia was placed in the Prytaneion, and 
this was probably the case in other Greek cities. 
(See Pindar, Nemea, xi. 1; and Stark, in Gerhard’s 
Denkmiiler, Forchungen, &c. 1859, p. 78.) In an 
inscription found at Andros, C. I. No. 23498, 1. 18, 
the altar or statue of ‘Eoria Bovrcia is spoken of as 
being in the Prytaneion,—xrrnGjvar Ot adrovs xal emi 
Esviopoy sig TO mpuTaveiov, emt tHy Bovratay ‘Koriay, 
At Cnidus the building called elsewhere Prytaneion 
was called Demiourgion (see ante, Inscription No.52), 
and the senate may therefore have met there. 

With reference to the work dedicated by Hagias, 
and executed by Zenodotos, it was, probably, a 
group of the two goddesses to whom the dedication 
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was made. The association of Hestia in this dedi- 
‘ation with Athene Nikephoros is illustrated by 
several representations of Vesta on Roman Imperial 
coins, in which she is represented either seated or 
standing, and holding a palladium in her right 
hand. (See a large brass coin of Sabina, engraved 
in Miller’s Denkmaler d. a. Kunst. ed. Wieseler, 
Taf. xxx. No. 3890; and several coins of Faustina 
the Elder, Cohen, Description des Médailles Impeé- 
riales, u. p. 434.) Ona bronze medallion of Faustina, 
Cohen, bid. p. 436, No. 125, Vesta is seated, holding 
a patera and a sceptre ; on the left is Pallas standing 
on a column, on the right an edifice. Spanheim, in 
his treatise de Vesta et Prytanibus, in Seguin’s 
Selecta Numismata, Paris, 1684, p. 361, describes a 
large brass coin of Faustina the Elder, on which Vesta 
stands by an altar holding a palladium in her left 
hand: beyond the altar is a Victory on a column. 
Such a combination corresponds with the Cnidian 
dedication more closely than any of the other Roman 
coins here quoted. This coin was seen by Spanheim 
in the collection of Queen Christina at Rome. ‘The 
type is not included in the list of known varieties of 
Faustina the Elder given in Cohen’s recent work ; 
but Eckhel cites it without casting any doubt on its 
authenticity. (See his Doct. Num. Vet. ii. p. 538.) 

The name of Zenodotos, son of Menippos, occurs 
in another Cnidian inscription, azte, No. 28. (See 
ante, p. 746.) 
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BRANCH DA. 


No. 59, Plate XCV. 

aya rixn 
Astxiov Asuxi- 
ov viKhioavTa 
Ta péyara Arddv- 
pea, aywriod- (5) 
evoy 02 Kal 'O- 
Atvprmea Ta ev Mel- 
on TEL TOV aTEpa- 
YOU, AYWVLOGMEVOY 
82 Kal Tove GAAove (10) 
TavTac aywvac 
akvovetkwe, 1) Bov- 

Aj} Kai 6 Onmoc: 

Below, an ivy-leaf and the letters 
on. 

On a block of dove-coloured marble, 2’ 7” by 
2’ 2” by 1’ 2”, now in the British Museum, excavated 
at Branchidee, with other marbles, in a field lying 
west of the village of Geronta, and east of the 
windmills which overlook the Sacred Way. (See 
the Plan, Plate LXXVI.) Those marbles were 
found amid foundations which appeared to be of 
the Byzantine period. The Didymeia are mentioned 
in inscriptions, C. I. Nos. 2881, 2882, 2883, 2888. 
It appears from No. 2888 that these games were 
celebrated within the Hieron, or sacred precinct of 
the temple at Branchidee.—See Krause, Die Gym- 
nastik und Agonistik d. Hellenen, i. p. 13.” 

" The letters AH below the inscription do not appear to be 
connected with it; they are perhaps a mason’s mark on the 


~T 
~I 
OU 
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No. 60, Plate XCV. 


[Hpogirne 6 diva] 
“Hyn|udvoepou tov “Hynudvepov.. 
Hpopitae 
6 eival NwrddWoe, avip evoePijc¢ Kai 
prodoktoc], tpecBetoac & Kai cic ‘Pw- (5) 
“inv Kat] KaTaoTioac Tv TE 7 po- 
....ekklAnofav To On{uly Kat Tobe vomove, 
wpeoPevaac] C2 Kat cic AAcEavepnay tiv mpoc 
Bactticoay KAcorarpav cat zplocg Baowiéa roAguatov 
Baciréwe 
HroAcualou] O<otd Néov Atovicou, kat katayuyav (10) 
PoP Owe ats péya Sipwpa, eAépavtoc raXav-~ 
ta.... Téa |ocpu vac elkoot. 
Ipopiitne 
6 deiva] PiAfdou, év 62 tH avT@ év[tavTa 
vopo |poper » Suyarnp avtov Xpucw.. (15) 
Ilpophrtne 
Kata Toinow | Aptinwvoc, dios oe Avtiyovou, 
Vo7orre Avriyovov. 


On a block of white marble 2’ 7” by 1’ 11” by I’ 6’, 
now in the British Museum, found in a ruined 
church, Panagia, on the road from Geronta to 
Kara Koi. From the joints at the sides it is 
evident that this block has formed part of a 
wall. The inscription has been continued on the 
adjacent blocks. 

1. 5. [sacdogog.| This word is supplied from the 
evidence of two inscriptions (Lebas, Ptie v. § i. xiii. 
Nos. 242, 243), published under Teichioussa, but 
probably from Branchide. 

]. 8. "AazEavdpnay for “ArsEavdpeiay. Compare iona 
block. In the facsimile I mistook the H for [, the upper part of 
this letter having been defaced. 
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for igpeia, infra, No. 101; Tonyjav for Tpnysiav, C.T. 
No. 3256. For other instances of y for es, see Osann, 
Sylloge, pp. 867, 579; C. I. 3957. 

The fBaciredg mentioned 1]. 9, as the son of 
Ptolemy Auletes, must have been either the elder 
of the two brothers of Cleopatra, who reigned con- 
jointly with her from his father’s death, B.C. 51 
to B.C. 48, when he perished by drowning, or the 
younger brother, also named Ptolemy, who suc- 
eeeded him on the throne, and who was murdered 
by his sister Cleopatra, about B.C. 44. (See 
Clinton, Fasti Hellen. iii. p. 395-6.) Hence I have 
restored this line, ri mpeg [Baciaicoay Kacorargay 
xal mp loc, x. T. A. 

The door brought from Alexandria, 1. 11, was 
probably dedicated in the Temple of Apollo. There 
is no proof that this door was of ivory, as I had 
at first supposed,’ for the genitive eaggayros is not 
governed by @vgwua, but by raaavre. Compare 
another inscription from Branchide, C. I. .2852, 
1. 59,—AiBavwrod roérAavra déxa, oudovng TAAAYTOY EY, 
As there must have been space on the left for about 
ten letters, the two lines may be restored, agydpou, 
or yanxov | psya dug@uc, erzhavros THA| avTO Ose 
Tia |oeoa, pvag elxoot. 

Theori, sent by one of the Ptolemies to Branchidee, 
are mentioned in an inscription, C. I. No. 2860. 

1.14. Philidas is named as Prophetes in an in- 
scription published, Lebas, No. 239, under Teichi- 
oussa, but probably from Branchide. 

1. 15. The office of dégobcgog is mentioned in 

° I have so interpreted this passage ante, p. 547, where for 


Ptolemy the Eighth I should have written Ptolemy, son of 
Anletes. 
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several other ee at Branchidee. (See C. I. 
Nos. 2879, 2885, 28850, 2885c, 2885d, 2886.) 

1.17. Artemon is named as Prophetes in an in- 
scription published, Lebas, No. 241, under Teichi- 
oussa, but probably from Branchide. 


Noy oly Plate XCV. 


mpopitnc T. PAaBwwe Avepéacg Ev[ ocho ?], 

Ekyovocg TpoPyTOV Kal orepa- 

vngopwyr, apgac tag érwvbpoue 

. x kee. A ev > - 

apxac kat GAXa Toujoag Goa EOuVH- 

Onv pérpia. (5) 
” cy - s > a , 

ArodXov @vaé, réuevoc aupérwv Boayxou, 

el Toe pgndrsv EuTredoe tpopnrteln, 

ec "Avepiav Oooolat Tenéaiy OépKEV. 


On the opposite side of the block on which 
No. 60 is inscribed; but from the form of the 
letters it is probably of a much later period. The 
last three lines are choliambic. 

For No. 62, see post, under Lagina; and for 
Nos. 63, 64, 65, see ante, pp. 705—707, under Hali- 
carnassus. 


No. 66, Plate XCVII. 


ra ayaApara tace aviNeoay of [I1b- 
O|wvoe [r]aidec tov dpynyou, [O|aXjic 
cal HaouAe Kai ‘Hyfioavepoc kat Ab[K- 
we Kai AvaSirewe, dekariy to A~ 


ToAAwvt. (5) 


On the back of the lon found on the Sacred 
Way, written in five lines boustrophedon. (See 
ante, p. 536.) In the British Museum. 

18 © 3 OL 
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This inscription has been published by me in 
Further Papers, and also in the Monatsberichte of 
the Berlin Academy, 1859, p. 660. 

It records the dedication of a number of statues 
or other votive offerings, éyaapara, as a tenth 
to Apollo. The names of the dedicators, five in 
number, are given. From long exposure to the 
weather the marble on the back of this lion is 
worn into channels, and many of the letters are 
nearly obliterated. This is particularly the case 
with the two first lines. 

l. 1. After avéézoav of comes a name which may 
be read [T1v4|wvos, or [’Qeil@ves. The next word I 
read aides, though the initial letter is more like 
H than P. After zaideo are two letters which 
appear in the facsimile as 13 ; but on re-examining 
the second of these, I am of opinion that it is 
more like O, and that I had mistaken an accidental 
channel in the marble for the lower part of a 3. 
I therefore read TO (rod). The following word may 
be read either as a proper name, ’Agyyyod, in which 
case it would be the name of the father of Python ; 
or it may be used in the sense of “ruler,” agynyod. 
Of the last word, 1. 2, the letters are all quite dis- 
tinct, except the initial letter, which appears like a 
© half effaced. I therefore read this name [© ]aajs. 

It is probable that the dedicators were citizens 
of Miletus, not only on account of the vicinity of 
that city, but because two of the names in this 
inscription, Thales, 1. 2, and Hegesander, 1. 3, are 
known to have been borne by Milesians. 

We learn from Herodotus, v. 125, that Hekatzeus 
the historian was the son of Hegesander, and that he 
claimed to be of most ancient descent. (Ibid. ii. 43.) 
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Again, the name Pasikles, 1. 3, is connected with 
the earliest traditions of Miletus, for one of the 
followers of Neleus, the founder of Miletus, was 
Philistos, son of Pasikles. (Herod. ix. 97.) 

On first discovering the name Thales in this 
inscription, I thought that it might be that of the 
celebrated Ionian philosopher; but, if we adopt 
the reading proposed above, this is impossible, if, 
as Diogenes Laertius states, he was the son of 
Examyas. 

The name at the end of line 38 may have been 
Avxiog. 

1. 4. “Avagiazwes, the Ionic form of ’Ava&iaaos. 

On comparing the facsimile of this inscription, 
Plate XCVII., with Nos. 67 and 69 on the same 
plate, it will be seen that the paleeography presents 
the same characteristics in all three, No. 69 being 
rather more rudely executed than the two from 
Branchide, though this difference may be rather a 
sign of want of skill in the lapidary than of a higher 
antiquity. 

Now No. 69 is a facsimile of an inscription on a 
rock at Aboo-Simbel, in Nubia, C. I. No. 5126, 
which must have been placed there by the Greek 
mercenaries in the service either of the first or second 
Psammetichos, king of Egypt. (See ante, p. 15.) 
According to the received chronology,’ the former 
of these kings reigned from B.C. 664 to 610, the 
latter from B.C. 595 to 589. 

Whether the inscription from Aboo-Simbel was 
executed by the first or by the second Psammetichos 
is a question on which authorities differ; but in 


P See Lepsius, Kénigsbuch d. Aegypt. Berlin, 1858, Qunel- 
lentifeln, p. 21. 
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either case, we may assign this inscription to a date 
ranging from Olympiad 40 to 48. 

The two inscriptions from Branchidee may, per- 
haps, have been executed in a somewhat later period. 
Taking into consideration their resemblance to the 
Nubian inscription, I should not place them later 
than Olympiad 60. 

If we were sure that the Anaximander mentioned 
in No. 67 was the Milesian philosopher of that name, 
as I have supposed, infra, p. 752, the date of that 
inscription could hardly be earlier than B.C. 560 
(Olymp. 55,1); for Anaximander was born in B.C. 
610, and the dedicators of the inscription are his 
sons. Such a date would be consistent with that of 
the lion, if the Hegesander, 1. 8, was the father of 
Hekatzeus of Miletus, who flourished B.C. 520. 

The following inscription, published C. I. 39, was 
formerly seen on the chair of one of the figures 
on the Sacred Way, but is now no longer to be 
found :— 

“Ep | unovavat nuécac avéOnnev 


a8 ie (e Twrod\Awve. 


Before taroaawv, are a number of letters which 
differ in the several transcripts of Gell, Leake, and 
Cockerell, and which have never been satisfaec- 
torily read. (See Franz, Elementa Epigraph. Gr. 
p. 105.) 

So far as can be judged from the transcripts which 
have been made of this inscription by several travel- 
lers, it presented the same paleeographical charac- 
teristics as Nos. 66 and 67, and may therefore be 
assigned to the same period. 

In all these inscriptions we have the long vowels 
Band 9. The double letter = occurs in three 
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inscriptions from Branchidve, and the in No. 67 
and also in the Nubian inscription, No. 69. 

If the date which I have proposed for these in- 
scriptions is correct, they may be regarded as among 
the earliest examples of the use of these letters ; nor 
can it be fairly objected that such a date would be 
at variance with the traditions which ascribe the 
invention of the long vowels to Simonides, and of 
the double consonants to Epicharmus ; for such 
traditions cannot seriously be regarded as evidence 
by which we can fix the precise epoch when these 
letters were first used in Ionia, but rather as indi- 
cations of the period when they became more gene- 
rally adopted in the Hellenic states. It has been 
truly observed that the merits of an invention are 
oftener ascribed to the person who renders it popular 
—to its publisher, so to speak—than to its original 
author.* 


No. 67, Plate XCVII. 


¢ Q “DD 
of ’AvaSimavopov traicec to Mavepopay....-- 
, Q ~ 
avé|ecav, troinae 02 Teppurd(je. 


No. 68, Plate XCVITI. 


OF Alpariuavopoy WalLCEOs aus 4 6440 far aon ers 
... erolyae Olé Teppx[Aije. 

Ona block of limestone 2’ 8” by 1’ 6”, broken at one 
end, its present length being 7’. On one face was 
inscription No. 67, and on the opposite face part 
of the same inscription repeated, No. 68. Found 


4 Franz, Elementa Epigraph. Gree. pp. 21-23; Mure, History 
of Greek Literature, i. p, 85, 
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on the Sacred Way, Branchidze (see ante, p. 588). 
In the British Museum. 

This inscription has been published by me in 
Further Papers, &c. p. 46, and also in the Monats- 
berichte of the Berlin Academy, 1859, p. 661, where 
T have suggested that the Anaximander named in 
it may be the celebrated philosopher of that name 
at Miletus, the received date of whose birth is B.C. 
610. If we suppose that his sons dedicated the 
monument to which this inscription refers, its date 
can hardly be earlier than B.C. 560 (Olymp. 55). 

70 Mavdpopax.... This may be read ro Mavdgo- 
peay|lov ayaruae, or TO may stand for rod. As the 
original length of the block is unknown, it is quite 
uncertain how many following words have been 
broken away. 

The work of art dedicated, whatever it may have 
been, must have stood on a base which was narrow 
in proportion to its length ; and as the inscription 
is repeated on the opposite face of this base, the 
object placed upon it was probably a group sculp- 
tured in the round. 

The name 'Terpsikles does not occur in any of the 
lists of artists in Brunn’s Geschichte d. Gr. Kunstler. 


No. 69, Plate XCVII. See ante, under No. 66. 


No, 70, Plate XCVIL 
. ntoro.. .. 
» OL BTEDOLs cea v's 
- QIOV TOlLE.... 


». WG TaTépEC. ... (5) 
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On a fragment built into the wall of a Greek 
house, near the Sacred Way. The letters are written 
boustrophedon, and are rather less archaic than 
Nos. 66, 67. Published by Lebas (Sect. i.—xil. 
No. 221, and Plate v. No. 4), who omits the two 
letters 1. 1, and reads line 2,— 


@voT3ini ‘ 


In the 4th line he omits the A, and in 1. 5 reads 
ot for a’c. 

As the facsimile given Plate XCOVIT. is from an 
impression in paper from the marble, I have fol- 
lowed it throughout, except in the case of two 
letters, the @, 1. 1, which may have been clearer 
when Lebas copied it, and the N, 1. 8, one stroke of 
which has been omitted in the facsimile, though still 
faintly visible in the impression on paper. 


No? 71; Plate XCV LL 
E.... Onuoc p émorev. 


On the side rail of the chair of one of the seated 
figures from the Sacred Way, Branchidee (see anée, 
p- 533); published by me (Further Papers, p. 48 ; 
and also in the Monatsberichte of the Berlin Aca- 
demy, 1859, p. 662). In the British Museum. The 
name may be Evpid7pog or ‘Eppsdypoc, as there is 
room between the E and the A for about three 
letters. J can find no name at all lke this in 
Brunn’s work, referred to ante, No. 67. 

emosev, for éxoize, is a form of which I can give no 
other instance. 
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No. 72, Plate XCVITI. 


Xapne eipi 6 Kréovoc, Teryobone apxoc, 
wyaA\pa Tov “AméAXwvoc. 

Written boustrophedon, on the front of the chair 
of one of the figures from the Sacred Way (see 
ante, p. 532); published by me (Further Papers, 
p- 8; and also in the Monatsberichte of the Berlin 
Academy, 1859, p. 661). 

Teichioussa is placed in the Admiralty Chart, No, 
1546, near the shore at Kara K@i, a little south of 
Branchide. It is assigned to the same position 
by Lebas in his Map of Caria; and he publishes a 
number of inscriptions as discovered at Teichioussa, 
two of which (Nos. 288 and 242, Sect. i. xii. of 
his work) contain the words duo Teryiecodav. I 
presume that the position of Teichioussa has been 
assigned on the evidence of this inscription. It 
should be observed, however, that it seems probable 
that this and all the other inscriptions published by 
Lebas under Teichioussa were brought to that place 
from Branchidee, inasmuch as they relate to rpodjrau. 

The only ruins I could find at Kara Kéi were 
Byzantine. The name Teichioussa is not given at 
all in Kiepert’s Map. 

We know from Thucydides, that this place was 
in the territory of Miletus and on the Tassie gulf, 
and it seems to have hada port. (See Archestratus, 
apud Atheneum, vii. p. 320.) 


\ 2D ~ 

kal oxapov && “Edéoou Cijret, Yeyecove Of tplyAav 
- » \ ~ ~ 

EGO evi Lapapy AnpOeioa Tetyofaoyn, 


MiAijrov KOU, Kapoy méAace ayxvAoxwAw. 


The epithet Yadagy, “sandy,” certainly applies 
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to the beach at Kara Koi, and there would be good 
anchorage there for ancient galleys. The situation 
is, therefore, one likely to have been chosen as a 
rendezvous by the Lacedzemonian fleet. (See 
Thucydides, vii. 26.) The name of Teichioussa 
occurs in the list of Athenian tributaries at the 
time of the Peloponnesian war. (See Boéckh, 
Staatshaushaltung, ii. p. 7386.) Athenzeus (viii. 
p- 351 a) notices it as a place inhabited by a mixed 
population. It is called xwuxy by Archestratus, 
and zéa1¢ by Stephanus Byzantius, s. v.; while 
the inscriptions already referred to (Lebas, Nos. 
238, 242) mention the dog Tiyseooewy. 

The name Tsyiotcn is more correctly written 
Teysodoon, or, uncontracted, Tssyiwecoa. We also 
find Terysote. 

Chares must have been a tyrannos of the same 
class as Tymnos, ruler of Termera. (See ante, p. 23.) 

1.1. Kaégosos. Qu. ? for Kayoios. 

]. 2. dyaapo, here used as “an ornament” or 
*‘ offering in honour of” the deity. (See the autho- 
rities quoted by Boéckh, C. 1.1. p.7.) The statue 
doubtless represented Chares himself. From the 
character of the paleeography the date of this in- 
scription may be about B.C. 520. ‘This figure, 
therefore, is probably the most ancient extant 
example in Greek art of the eix@yv, or portrait-statue, 
though several of the earliest Greek sculptors are 
said to have made such iconic statues. 

Thus Bupalos and Athenis, who are reputed to 
have flourished about Olymp. 60, made the extreme 
ugliness of the poet Hipponax a subject for carica- 
ture. (See Pliny, xxxvi. 5, § 4.) 

Theodoros of Samos, according to the same 

si 3M 
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authority, xxxiv. 8, § 19, is said to have made a 
statue of himself. Pausanias, vill. 53, 3, states 
that at the side of the Eéavov of Apollo at Tegea 
made by Cheirisophos of Crete, was an iconic figure 
of that ‘sculptor in marble. The date of Cheiriso- 
phos according to Brunn (Geschichte d. Griech. 
Kiinstl. i. p. 51), may have been about Olymp. 60. 

According to Pausanias, vi. 18, 5, the earliest 
Olympic victors whose statues were dedicated at 
Olympia were Praxidamas of Aigina after his vic- 
tory, Olymp. 59; and Rhexibios, an Opuntian, who 
conquered in the Pankration, Olymp. 61. Both 
these statues were of wood. According to Tatian 
(Advers. Gr. liv. p. 271, ed. Migne), a statue of 


Phalaris was made by Polystratos of Ambracia. 
Phalaris died Olymp. 57, 4. Pliny (xxxiv. 4, § 9) 
doubts whether any iconic statues were publicly 
erected at Athens earlier than those which com- 
memorated Harmodios and Aristogeiton, about 
Olymp. 67, 4. 

So far as we can judge from the evidence of these 
isolated statements, it seems probable that iconic 
statues were seldom, if ever, executed by Greek 
sculptors before the 60th Olympiad. 

It is true that Pausanias (vi. 15, § 4) saw at 
Olympia a statue of Eutelidas, who obtained two 
victories there, Olymp. 88; but he does not state 
that this statue was erected during the lifetime of 
Hutelidas; and it may have been dedicated by some 
descendant. (See Brunn, i. p. 70.) 

We may assume that in the statue of Chares, and 
generally in the early iconic statues, no exact ren- 
dering of the features and expression could have 
been attempted, though such works would serve to 
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record the general character and proportions of the 
figure ; and the shortcomings of the likeness were 
probably made good by the inscription or by dis- 
tinctive symbols. Nor, till a much later period in 
Greek art, was any iconic statue executed except 
to be dedicated in some temple as an offering 
(zyarpa) toa deity. (See Hirt, Ueber das Bildniss 
der Alten, in the Abhandlungen d. K. Akad. d. 
Wissensch. in Berlin, 1814-15, Hist. Phil. Klasse, 
pp. 1—15.) 


No. (24. 


AMAL sel 
HKETQ 
ANON 


‘Ioria[ioc 
aviby|ke to PA- 
wOAAw[ ve. 

On a fragment in the wall of a house near the 
Sacred Way. This inscription is of the same period 
as No. 72. Histizeos, who makes this dedication, 
the date of which is, probably, about B.C. 520, 
may, therefore, be the celebrated Milesian of that 
name who brought about the Ionian revolt. 


No. 73, Plate XCVII. 
Niky TAadvxov. 
On the back of the chair of one of the seated 
statues in the Sacred Way. (See anée, p. 581.) 
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Published (Further Papers, &c. p. 2, and in the 
Monatsberichte of the Berlin Academy, 1859, p. 662). 
There was a Glaukos, son of Demylos, a Carystian, 
who obtained a pugilistic victory in the Olympic, 
Nemean, Pythian, and Isthmian games." 

The date of these victories is approximately fixed 
by the fact that the statue of Glaukos as Olympic 
victor was made by Glaukias, who flourished about 
the 74th or 75th Olympiad, or B.C. 484.—477. 

It is hardly likely, however, that the inscrip- 
tion on the back of the chair relates to this Glaukos, 
as from the use of the ov for o in the genitive, and 
also from the general form of the letters, it must 
have been placed on the statue at a period some 
time subsequent to the date of Glaukias. This is 
confirmed by its position at the back of the chair; 
for, if connected with the statue itself, it could 
hardly have been placed thus out of sight. It may, 
however, record the name of some victor in the 
local games called Didymeia ; concerning which see 
ante, No. 59. 

It is well known that it was the custom among 
the Greeks for lovers to write on the walls of 
public edifices names commemorating the object of 
their affection. (See Birch, History of Ancient 
Pottery, ii. p. 33.) There is evidence to show that 
such inscriptions were sometimes placed in works 
of art. (See the instances cited by Mr. Birch, ibid. 
p- 27.) 

For Nos. 74 to 95, see ante, under Budrum, 
Cnidus, and Branchidee. 


r See Krause, Olympia, p. 292. 
» VUIY ) 
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LAGINA. 


No. 62, Plate XCV I. 


See TC UE OU tae eos cs Daa rs Se athe 
Pew larcie a Te hele otic a we eee 
rliic¢ Oeov we[prmdAtov 2... 2... ee eee 
pelt x e Cad 2) & 9 
. we kal Tove i[epeic?...... plév? 
| Aorinwe éeorial os Kai robe & thle (5) 


 |oAcwe Tapayevomévoue Tuic Eopral cl- 

pote Tie Oeov yuépaie ToAAOve, Kal Tod[ ¢ 

é|v to TepiToAly 62 KaTorKovVTUC, E 

Owkev kal TH TOE Cpaxuac dus xirlag? 

ijepia Tarte. Aotpyiov Mivva ko, vewKo- (10) 
p joc ‘IepoxAjjg Aptateleov kal!’ viobestav 

‘I |epoxAéove ko, ert KA. Aiveiov “Hpwoe rd p. 

On a base 3’ 7” by 3’ by 2’ 6”, the upper part 
broken away; copied by Lieut. Smith on the site of 
the Temple of Hekate. It relates to some public 
benefactor who had given an entertainment to 
various persons, of whom some had come from 
“the city,” ex rig waco, 1. 5, and others dwelt in 
the wepirorsy, 1. 8, and who had also presented to 
the city two thousand drachmee. The z6asg here 
meant is probably Stratonicea. (See ante, p. 571, 
note*; and Ross, Inscript. Ined. iii. p. 31.) The 
meoimonsoy is called in another inscription, C. I. No. 
2715, 1.17, mepimorsov r7g Geod, and therefore must, 
it is to be presumed, be the territory of the temple 
at Lagina. 

No. 100, post, we have oi xarosmntvres To wepirorsoy, 
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as distinguished from the fovry and d70¢; in No. 
101, roig xaroixotiow riy wom xal THY yYwpay. 

1. 7, 8. xal robo ev rad wegimoriw 62. The o¢ is 
here awkwardly separated from the xai. Cf. C. I. 
2782, xab eregag db. 

1. 10. ijseée. A poetical form for iggem. (See 
Liddell and Scott’s Lexicon, 5th ed. s. v. iggera.) 
The official title would thus precede the name, as 
in the case of vewxogos, immediately following. 
(Compare ane, No. 51.) 

"Aorpyiov for “Actpaiov. Minna occurs as a proper 
name in a Latin epitaph, Osann, Sylloge, p. 497, xii. 

1.12. rs 6. The éxé which precedes this numeral 
shows that it indicates the second time of holding 
the same office. The letters KO which occur 1. 10 
and 1. 12, cannot be numerals, but may be abbrevi- 
ations of the tribe of the persons whose names they 
follow. (Compare the Sigla, C. I. 2727, 2728; 
Bockh ad loc., and No. 98, infra. KO may thus 
stand for Kol asopyets. See infra, No. 102.) 


No. 96. 
NONAION-AIA‘AYPNEWNA 
NENTAKICIEPATEYCANTA 
METAKAITHCFYNAIKOC:COYA- 
TPOOIMHC—IEPEICE=IEPE 
WNECTIACANTACTOYCNO (5) 
AEITACNOAAAKICKAITOYCEE 
NOYCANYNEPBAHTWCKAILY 
MNACIAPXHCANTACNACACTAC 
EOPTACIMOYCTHCOEOYENTW 
ENIAYTWKAITACTHCKAEIAOC (10) 
ACWEHCENTHNOAEIHMEPAC 
NACHTYXHKAIHAIKIATEIMAIC 
TAICKAAANICTAICKAIKOPYOAI 
OTATAICETEIMHCENHNMATPIC 
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KAEIAOPOPOYCHCAYTWN (15) 
THCOYFATPOCAIAAYP-WPAI 
ACENIMEAOYMENOYTWNMYCTHPI 
WNCOYA AHMHTPIOYTOYASIOAOTWTA 
TOYAPX . . TPOY . EYTYXWC 


TlémAtoy Air. Avp. Néwva 
TEVTakle isparevoavTa 
a. Bos ~ ‘ wv 

meta Kal THe yuvatkoe Dov. 
Tpodimie tspeic && tepé- 

id 4 ‘\ 
WV, EoTlacavTac TONE TO- (5) 
Asirac ToAAdKic Kai Tove Eé- 

> 
voue aveTepPANTwe Kal yu- 
NX: 
pvaclapxyijcavtae Tacae Tac 
¢ ~ ~ ~ 
éoptacimove THE Deov ev Tw 
évlauT@y Kal TAC TIE KAEOE (10) 
> = ~ e 
aywyine év TH TOA TEpac 
Tac THX Kal yAtkia, TEyatc 
taic ka\Xiorate Kal Kopupat- 
/ 

oTaTalc étsiuynosy 1) Tarpic, 

Q , ~ 
kAsicopopovone aUuT@OV (15) 
Tig Suyatpoe AiX. Avp. Opal- 

7 12 feo) , 
ac, éximeAoupévov Tov Muarnpi- 

~ / 

wv Lovr. Anunrtplov, tov abvoAoywra- 


> Fi a) ~ 
Tov apy [ta |rpov. LUTUX WE. 


On a thick stelé in the eastern part of the 
Temple of Hekate. The subject is a dedication by 
the people of Lagina or Stratenicea, in honour of 
Publius #lius Aurelius Neon and his wife Sulpicia, 
in acknowledgment of their public services as priest 
and priestess of Hekate. 

1.10. We learn from the expression xA2dbg aywyy, 
that the sacred key of Hekate was carried in pro- 
cession through the city on eertain days, by the 
priestess, called Kaedogagos. 

1, 17. We have mention here of an officer called 
"Emipeanrig thy Muorypioy. 
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IEPEIZKAITHZENMIOANEZTATHZOEAZEKATH 
ZYNOZTXOME 
NOINPOZOATONTIB.KA.KA-APIZTEOYYIOZK 
.. .- EINAAPIZTE 
AZMENANAPOZXKAIAIA.AIA.EIPHNAIOYOYTA 
THPFAYKINNA — - 
MEOHNETEAEZANAPXIEPQZYNHNENMIOIAOA 
XPIAIZKAIKY 
NHPEZIOIZIEPAZANTOKAITHZGEOYKAITHN (5) 
TENOAINIZTI 
AZANNAZANKAIEAQKANAIANOMHZEKAZT 2 
TANTOAITON 
ANAAHNAPIAAYOENTQSGEATPQEKAZTONA 
HMONEKTQN 
AEATONKAAEZANTEZEFYMNAZIA . XHZANA 
EENTHMOAEI 
THTHZKAEIAOZSNOMNHHMEPAZAYONPQT 
OIKAIENTQNEPI 
NOAINTAZEIOIZMENAZHMEPAZEANKANAEK (10) 
AITATHZ 
ZEBALTHZAHNAPIAXEIAIAENAYTOQTOTHZIE 
asa 
NHZENIAYTQEIZENIZKEVYHNKAIKATAZKEYH 
NBAAANEI 
OYOYONANN . . . OVYAPIZTEOY®AAAINEAZA 
NEOHKEN 
THNOAE!I ..- OTOYAPIZTEOYANENTOZTH 
NATPI 
POND COT Boo IAYTQTOYBAAANEIOYMEPOX (15) 


ig - * ~ b) la ~ € la c , 
isptic Kal Tie emipavectarne Veag “Exarne vrocyoue- 
if r r ? r 
voiTpdooparor, Tid. KX., KA.’ Aptaréov vid, K [up | sive’ Aptaré- 
F in > =f] 
ac Mévavopoe kat Aid, Aix. Kipnvaiov Suyarnp, UAdKuwva, 
> A > > ; 
ucl iv éréXeoav apyepwobyny emt prodwplace Kat Ku- 
v2 c in S \ ~ - ‘ a 4 lg [ra8 
vnyecto.c, iepacavro Kal THe Ocov, kal Ty Te WHAW Lote (5) 
s ~ Re ANY QA ORR, ok/s ~ ~ 
dcav Tacayv Kal towKay O1d VOMIG eKaoTYW TOY TOALTOY 


PRN , QV > ~ , ” Nie . ~ 
ava onvaptia ovo ty TW fearpy, EKAOTOV oOnjwov EK TWYV 
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deAtwy Kadécavtec, Eyuuvacra[p]| ynoav ot év rH wOAEC 

TH THe KAELOoe ToT) nuépac Obo TpwToL Kal ev TY Tept- 
TOA tac ciPiopévac ruépac, EowKav Si Kal TA TIC (10) 
LeBasriie Onvapia xelAa ev avr TY Tie tepwot- 

yng EviauT@ éic ErloKeunV Kal KaTacKevnY Badavel- 

ou, ov 6 raam[oc T]ov Apioréov Pra. Aivéac avéOnxev 

TH TOA [avT]o, Tov Apioréou dvévtoe TH TaTpl- 

cute [avt@ ev ]iavt@ tov Badavelov pépoc (15) 

On a slab in the Temple of Hekate, copied by 
me. As the commencement of the inscription must 
have been on another slab, the words brocyopevor 
mpoodaroy must refer to a previous sentence. The 
meaning probably is, ‘‘ having recently vowed some 
object.” 

]. 2. K[up|sivz. The name would thus be Tiberius 
Claudius Aristeas Menander, of the tribe Quirina, 
son of Claudius Aristeas. 

L.10,11. ra rijg Dehacrijg dyvapia vein. It would 
seem that this sum of 1,000 denarii had been given 
to the city by some empress, probably Livia.* 

1. 18. 08 6 wedmmos, x. r. a. “ where his grandfather 
had dedicated it.’? The inscription probably did not 
terminate at peo, but was continued on another 


block. 


No. 98. 


OAHMOZEKATHIZQOTEIPAI 
XAPIZTHPIONANAKOMIZAMENOZ 
THNIEPANXQPANTHZEKATHZTHN 
OYZANENTEAAQZZQOIKAIKOPOA 


8 In a passing notice of the Lagina inscriptions, ante, p. 570, I 
have stated that the sum given for this bath was 2,000 drachme. 
I have been led into this inaccuracy by trusting to my memory 
instead of referring to the text of the inscription. 


‘Te 3 .N 
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AOYOYAHINPYTANEYONTON (5) 
KPITQNOZTOYAPTEMIAQPOYT OY 
KPITQNOZKOMOIPAFENOYZTOYIZOAO 
TOYKAOXPYZAOPOZEOAPTEMIAQPOYTOYAPT 

EMIAQPOY ae! 
TOYPAMOIAOYIEKAQAPIZTEIAOYKO 
OEQNOZTTOYMYQNIAOYKOAIQONYZOYTOY _ (10) 
APOAAQNIOYTOYOANIO .TOYAPTEMQNOZKO 
KAIFPAMMATEYONTOZSBO . . . AIQN . ZTOYEKA 
TAIOYKAGEKATAIOYKZTAMIEYQNOAPZY . . OY 
TOYAEONTOZKOKAGEPMIZT....------ 
PAIQNIOYTOYIAZONOZK..ZE....-- TOYIEPO (15) 
KAEIOYEK. HEPATEYONTOZPOAEMQNOZ .. .- 
ZAOPOZTOYMOAEMONOZIE 

‘O dijpuoc “Exary Lwrelpa 

YaploThplov, avakouicauevoc 

Thy ispav Ywpay Tij¢ “Exatne, Tv 

oveav tv te’ AAwoow Kat KopoA- 

Aou pudy, TpuTavevovtwv (5) 

Kpitwvoc¢ tou "A premdupou TOU 

Kpirwvocg Ko, Motpayévove tov ’Loodd- 

tov kal’ Xpuotopog £0, Apremicdpou tov Apreudwpou 

tov Taupidcu te, cal? A pisrsidou Ko, 

Oéwvoe Tov Muwvidov 0, Awviicouv Tov (10) 

"Amo\Awviov tov Paviov tov “Apréuwvoc Ko, 

Kal ypaupatevovtoc Bo[uxo|Aiwy{oc] Tov “Exa- 

ralov Kal’ ‘Exaratiou KZ, Tajuevov| Tog TOU Oeiva 

rov Agovroc’Ko ka’ “Epjuor .. 2. 6s 2 > 

Hawyvtov rob “laoovoe kl at] Sé{Erou] tov ‘lepo- (15) 

kAéloue KLalt teparebovroc Hodguwvoeg [Xpu- 

Ta0p9G TOU IloAguwvoe le. 

On a cippus of white marble which I excavated 
in the Temple of Hekate. ‘This inscription records 
a dedication by the people of Lagina to the goddess, 
as a thank-offering, xagrr7pi0v, on the recovery of 
certain land belonging to her temple in Alossos, 
and the tribe of Korollos. This land must have been 
part of the éovaocy of the temple. (See post, Nos. 99, 
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100; also C. I. No. 2737 8, 1.14; Boéckh ad loc. ; and 
ibid. No. 3045, 1. 20-1.) The names which follow are 
those of the Prytanes and other magistrates. The 
sigla which follow their respective names are pro- 
bably abbreviations of the several tribes to which 
they belong. (See Béckh, C. I. 2727; cf. ante, No. 
62; and post, No. 102.) Thus KO would stand for 
Koatspyets, 1E for ‘Iepoxwpyrng. (See post, No. 102.) 
EO, l. 8, KO, 1. 10, and KZ, 1. 18, are not, however, 
to be so explained. It is possible that the two first 
may both have been misread for KO. Béckh, C. I. 
No. 2728, changes KZ into KZ, supposing it to repre- 
sent Kapagevg ; but I find KZ in my transcript of 
another inscription from Lagina not yet published. 

]. 4. Alossos and the tribe of Korollos, are, pro- 
bably obscure places in the neighbourhood of 
Lagina. 

1. 8. xaf Xpucdopo¢. viobeciay apparently has been 
omitted after x«%. The latter part of this line 
has been cut out, and the letters MIAQPOYTOY 
APTEMIAQPOY inserted in smaller characters. 

1, 18. rapssvovrog [rod detva. In the transcript 
TAMIEYQN.OAPZYO.Y; but, as the construction 
requires a genitive here, this reading is not likely 
to be correct. 


No. 99. 


-++ss2-.. AINOMOIZKAIEOIZM ... 
--»- fQOPOLXPQONTAIOZATE....-. 
»-+..+- NAEMOYENEKENONI'POZBAZ......-. 
»e 2+ AYTAPANTAKYPIAQZIN 
..-- OEMHZZONKEPAMONXOPIA.. .. 
1o-+-ees POAEQNOQNAEYKIOZKOPN...... 
oo ees -« APEFHZEKATAAOSHSTEE..:... 
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.. AYTAAYTOIZEXEINEE ...--- 
.. EKATHZEPIOANEZTA....-- 
.. MOMENONKAIPOAAA.. -- -- 
-., OSOPOITOYTOALY....-. 
te goa K}at vopore Kat @Ocopt[ otc 
seh ahs dTwe ypwvra doa te [Olkara 
tAafov? mo |Aguov Evexsv Ov Tpde Bao [iréa 
dias che tlavra wavta Kbpia Wow, 
ert O& Kal| Osunoodv, Képapov, ywpla (5) 
eee ToXéwy wv Acixioc Kopy [HAtoe 
Sarees Oy cues a] perii¢ Karadoyii¢g Tota eee te 
ea tlavra avroic Eysw.......... 
ire oe “Exatne émipavectaltne .... 
re Tt|umpevov Kat woAAG[KIC ..-- (10) 


¢ et x NX 
aves evistie) alles lacie sil sire OTWC TOUTO TO AGU [) OV... seas 


On a block of marble excavated by Lieut. Smith 
in the ruins of the temple. 

I have already suggested, ante, p. 571, that the 
Asvxiog Koo * *, 1. 6, is probably Lucius Cornelius 
Sulla. 

Themessos, l. 5, is evidently the city noticed in 
Stephanus Byzantius, s. v. Ozusooos, and which he 
states to be in Caria, and founded by Dadas. For 
the variation in the spelling of the middle syllable, 
compare Teapyoods, sometimes written Teapioosde. 
Keramos, as we learn from Strabo, xiv. p. 660, was 
one of the most important towns in the Chrysaorian 
confederacy of Carian cities. 

1. 7. xararcyys. This may refer to some local 
enrolment. Compare the inscription found at 
Stratonicea, C. I. No. 2715, 1. 16, xaraardyew ex rey 
ey TO TEpiToAbo Ti Ocot xal roy cbyeyyus Taidag xal 
2xAOTOY 2yhauTOY. 


1. 11. dov[aov. We learn from the inscription 
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already referred to, C. I. No. 2715, 1. 3, compared 
with Tacit. Ann. iii. 62, sq., that the Temple of 
Hekate, and also that of Zeus Panemerios at Stra- 
tonicea, both enjoyed the right of asylum granted 
them by a decree of Augustus. The ipa ywpa 
mentioned ante, No. 98, was probably part of this 
ATVAIY. 

This inscription may be a fragment of a decree 
from the Roman senate, or from some emperor, 
granting certain privileges to the people of Strato- 
nicea, in reward for their services; perhaps the 
very decree granted by Augustus, which Tacitus 
mentions, loc. cit. 


No. 100. 


. PIAPXIEPEQEMENAN 
APOYTOYZTPATOK. 
EYZHBOYAHKAIOAH 
MOZKAIOIKATOIKOYN 

- EXTOPEPIPFOAIONE (5) 
TEIMHZANEPMIAN XPY 
ZAOPOLKOAIOPANO.. 

ana NL ALL: IEPEOS 

Pete el ALO GOY Ii 

... THNOEPINHNE.. (10) 
» HNONKAIPAEICTAE 
TIEYONICANTATHN 
KOPANEKTQONIAION 

..», OHCANTATEONXQE 
.. LONOA..1AIPH... (15) 
©. At EY NMHAEI.... 

pesos SAA 3 teres 


emt apxepiwe Mevav- 
6pov Tov Urparok|A- 


eve, 1) DovAy Kal 6 OF- 
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poe Kal ol KaToLKOvY- 
tlee TO wepuTo\uoy, E- (5) 
¢ 
relunoav Epyutav Xpv- 
va r , 
saopoc KwAtépavol|y T- 
- , ae / 
amuevo|vta [é]m teptwe 
..» To]owWéove rov T'[a- 
h 
iov| tiv Ospuny é[Ea- (10) 
t|nvov Kal 7Asiora é- 
mlevwvloayTa, THY 
Kodpav ék TH idiwy 
, 
emit |orjcarra Te Owe 


rn re Ne (i5) 


On a cippus outside the precinct of the temple 
and to the east of it. The three last lines were on 
a fragment broken off. 

l. 4. of xaroixodyreg +o mepiroasov. Compare the 
inscription found at Stratonicea, C. I. No. 2715, 
]. 16, and also No. 62, ante, and No. 101, post,— 
Tog xaToMODTW Tiy mor xal THy Ywpav. The iepe 
xwpa odon ev “Arwoow xat Koporrov dvay, ante, 
No. 98, was probably part of this yape. 

At Branchidse the peribolus of the temple was 
large enough to contain a village.—Strabo, xiv. 
p- 684: — xapng yoo xaroixiay 6 Tod onxod mepiBorcg 
dedextar, Cf. C. I. 2879. 

1. 8. The uncial characters represent this line as 
it stands in my transcript. I have corrected it so 
as to make sense. 

112. éricvevicavra for erevavicavra, © lowering 
the price of most things.” My transcript has ETI. 
Qu. 2 eri edavicayra. 

1.13. ray Kogay, x. 7. ., “adding also a statue of 

Persephone at his own expense.” 
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Now Ul. 
(a) 
(1) .. YZAQPMENEAAOYTOYOIAIPFPOYIE 
(2) HEKAIPANOIAHPAIQNIOYKQ (b) 
HIEPHAEPHNIE AANTOKAIEAQ) 
(3) AZXPONQIEIZTAZYPEPTO 
YZEBALTOYOIKOYKA. YPEPTHEEKAT 


(4) IAIZXANAA 

(5) APAXMAZ 

(6) .. AEITQNEKAZTQIANAAPAXMAZAEKAKAIBO 
YAEY ... 

(7) .. TOLEKATOIKOYZINTHNPOAINKAITHNXQP 
ANAN... 


(1) Xpucdwp MeveAdovu tov PirlaTov te. .... : 
(2) ....¢ Kat Tlav@ikn Hawviov kw 1 tépea eanvye[f]Aavro 
kal tow [kav 
(3) ... dpaxujac? ypdvy tic tag trip tov YeBacrov oikov 
ka[t] utp tno ‘Exalrn¢g...... 
PATUVAG ees. ss os rau|iac.dva d[paxpag 


(4) 

Nees ake | serene eS RR chy eae COUYNECee a ers oars 
(6) wolAarav ekaoty dva dpaxpdae déka kat BovAgv..... 

(7) .. rotg KarotKovow Thy THAW Kal THY Ypav dv[d dpaypag ? 
(a.) Copied by Lieut. Smith from a piece of 
architrave. Lines 4 and 5 were on the lower plane 
of the architrave. The letters are majuscule. 

(b.) Copied by me from a piece of architrave 
lying in the west part of the temple, which seems a 
continuation of (a). 

1. 3. rod YePacrod ofxov must refer to a temple 
dedicated to some emperor, probably Augustus, as 
he granted the right of asylum to the people of 
Stratonicea. (See Tacit. Ann. iii. 62; C. I. 2715.) 
Perhaps the heap of ruins noticed ante, p. 557, to 
the south-east of the Corinthian temple, are those 
of an Augusteum. 
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(¢) 


ETMHNIEIA. ATOAE 
KAIEIZTHNTOYOEA 
IZKEYHN 
HEMYEAZ 


Be ae Ac ET UVEINGTO Ob ie ois @ . cch eet tie ates netes 
<3 x es, , 
en th ete! ce eta K@l ELC TV TOU Od [pov tho bo forts eee oO 


, \ 
oe ae) she) ioe Welle Hotsite #a)/\e) “e) 0/49 2m (OK EV HP eneeeieee sok teenie 


On a piece of architrave lying among the ruins 
of the temple, and copied by me. This seems to 
be part of the same inscription as (a) and (0). 
]. 1. The true reading may be ENHNIEIAANTO. 


No. 102. 

IEPEYS 
XPYZAQPMNHIIOEOYIEPOKQ IEPEY= 

MHTHZEMHNAL IT 

1EPEYS 
EKATQNANOAAQNIOYKOAIOP 
CFEYZKATANENT .. THPIAA 

IEPEY= 
-. AAFPOZNEPIFENOYZTOYMH |: 
.» ODIAOYKQPAZE . . 


1 H= W be 


CO ST SS 
a 


Ly 
Tepedo 
= ‘ € 
Xpvodwp Mvnorbiov ‘lepoxw- ‘Tepetc 
pNTHS pnvac vy 
c a 
lepedc 
ig , r 
E|xdtwv ’Aro\Xwviov KoAwp- (5) 
N \ - > 
yebdo Kata mevt[ae|tnpida 
Ispebc 
Tlé? |Aaypoe Ilepryévouve rou Mn- 
tploptAov KwpaZzslve. 
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On a block of white marble, in the ruins of the 
Temple of Hekate, copied by Lieutenant Smith. 

Lee. ‘Tepoxopyrns. Under ‘Lesa HOLY Stephanus 
Byzantius states as follows:—‘lega xawpy, dypos 
Kagiac. [lordbsog exxadexato, 70 eOvixoy ‘Tegoxwpryris. 

It is to be presumed that the MHierakome men- 
tioned by Stephanus is the place near the Meeander 
noticed by Livy, xxxvili. 18,‘ as celebrated for its 
temple and oracle of Apollo. ‘This place appears 
from the same passage to have been about two 
days’ march distant from the river Harpasus, as 
Livy uses the expression aléeris castris. Stephanus 
appears to be mistaken in identifying this ‘lesa 
xwp7, with the place of the same name mentioned by 
Polybius, xvi. 1 (ef. ibid. xxxii. 25), which appears 
from these passages to have been situated between 
Pergamus and Thyatira, and of which the people, 
Hieracometze, are mentioned by Pliny, v. 30, § 33, 
as belonging to the conventus of Pergamus. (See 
Schweighauser in Polyb. xvi. 1.) 

In the account of Lagina, ante, p. 569, I have 
mistaken the gentile names ‘Tepoxwpajrys, ‘Tepoxw- 
piric, for the names of sacred ministers attached 
to the Temple of Hekate. 

1. 6. This line is written on the edge of a groove 
half an inch deep. 


t Transgressi Meeandrum, ad Hieran comen _ pervenerunt. 
Fanum ibi augustum Apollinis et oraculum ;—hince alteris castris 
ad Harpasum flumen ventum est. 


HW he 30 
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No? LOS: 


(a) KAIATQNOGETHZAZOMOAQIAKAIAIONY® . . 
TONPYAQNA 
Kat aywvoberijcac ‘Oporwta cai Atovic lia] 


\ ~ 
TOV TuA@VA. 


(b) EPMIAZZAMIAAOYIPY ......-.-- 


“Eoulac Sapiadov mpu[tavevovroc]. 


(c) PYAQNAANEOHKEN 
-AZIKAL TQI. HMQ 
muA@va avéidnker 


[wlaoe kal roy [6] Huw ? 


On three fragments of architrave lying among 
the ruins of a Doric portico at Bargylia. (See ante, 
p- 607, where these inscriptions have been already 
given.) I reprint them here in order to rectify two 
errors of the press which by some accident have 
crept into the text of (c). 

These three fragments are evidently part of one 
inscription, and show that the building to which 
the architrave belonged was a xvAwy or gateway. 

These inscriptions were copied by me in situ. 
They are also given by Lebas, Ptie v. Sect. 2, 
Nos. 484, 485, 487, bit incorrectly. 

The ‘Oporwia mentioned in (a) were games of 
Thessalian origin, in honour of Zeus, Demeter, 
Athene, and Enyo. (See Béckh, C. I. 1. p. 738; 
Miller, Orchomenos, p. 288, sqq.) 

In the preceding chapters a few inscriptions have 
been given or referred to, the texts of which did 
not appear to me of suflicient importance to be 
worth inserting in this Appendix ; I therefore add 
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the following references to them for the con- 
venience of the student :— 

Inscriptions on mosaics, in the Roman villa at 
Halicarnassus, pp. 283, 284, 285, 286, 289, 290, 
292, 299, 302. 

On a pedestal, ibid. 308. 

On a piece of architrave, Temple of Muses, 
Cnidus, 432. 

On a limestone block, same Temple, ibid. 

On a piece of architrave, Lower Theatre, Cnidus, 
445. 

On a sepulchral monument in the Hastern Necro- 
polis, Cnidus, 4:76. 

On the capital of a column in a Byzantine church, 
Cnidus, 4:77. 

On a piece of architrave from a tomb near Cnidus, 
522. 

On a rock near Cnidus, 525. 

At Gibeyeh, near Lagina, ps 572. 

At Myndus, 578. 

At Pasha Liman, 592. 

At Bargylia, 608. 

At Mughla, 623. 


I cannot conclude this Appendix without acknow- 
ledging the valuable assistance I have received from 
Dr. Liddell, Dean of Christ Church, in the revision 
of the text of the inscriptions and in the preparation 
of the commentary 


e 
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ON THE MARBLE BREASTS FOUND IN THE TEMENOS 


OF DEMETER AT CNIDUS. 


Iv has been already stated, ante, p. 387, that in 
the temenos of Demeter at Cnidus were found a 
number of marble breasts placed on plinths and 
surmounted by a handle, and so graduated in scale 
as to suggest the idea that they had been used as 
weights. On testing them in the scales, their 
weights were found to range from 464 to 40,252 
English grains in fourteen specimens, and to ex- 
hibit certain relative proportions. 

These proportions having been ascertained, the 
question of course presents itself, can these weights 
be adjusted to any ancient Greek standard ?P 

The nearest approach to such an adjustment 
which I have been able to obtain is by the 
assumption of a drachma of 91°747 grains as the 
unit of which the respective weights are multiples. 

The following table exhibits the series of the 
weights, and their ratios as multiples of this 


assumed unit in parallel columns. 
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Il III. 


Approximate weights in multi- 
ples of an assumed drachma 
of 91°747 grains. 


Nos. under which 
the breasts are Weight in 

- registered inthe English grains. 
British Museum, 


NOS ceescesse HLA Seah oeeene 5 drachme = 459 
ABT be fecasce 669 agtiscses TL -y° == +688 
si Pl ae USED Ere agecre Ib. = 1376 
Senge MOROE ek $0 75S 

v5 ere eae 5459 V se 
Ch, eae DDO) Ue eles neste 
Pe cake PU a are 140 5 12848 
i er 14604 : 
geen 146345 te 160°. = 14688 
ce plates Wit Shy Ga arerene 1660 0 ye vee OT 
SA bape ia. Ah eee oe 3000) = 27531 
at eens SU 008 crore 350) 0 = 82119 
ene 35226 eee... 400°. == 36708 
LAG a cee 40959 © occvests te 40889 
ADO a = 41998 


It will be seen by the above columns, that though 
the weights of the Cnidian breasts approximate very 
remarkably to those of certain multiples of this 
assumed drachma, they in no case coincide, being 
in all but two instances short of the required 
number of grains: this may be partly accounted 
for by the fact that the surface of all the marble 
weights is more or less weather-worn, and they 
have thus lost some portion of their original weight. 
Those which have suffered most are marked with 
an asterisk." 

Hence no very nice result can be deduced from 
such a series either as to the exact weights which 
they themselves originally represented and the 
ratio between them, or as to the more important 


u These breasts appear to have been painted, probably to 
preserve their surface, 
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question whether we can refer them with probability 
to any known ancient standard. 

All that can, I think, at present be safely affirmed 
of these objects is that they are probably weights of 
some kind. Had they been of bronze, and had they 
exhibited more exactness in their relative propor- 
tions, I should have regarded them as standards, 
onxopara, kept in the temenos of the Infernal 
Deities for public reference, in the same manner as 
the standards at Athens were kept in the Acropolis. 
(See Béckh, C. I. 123, § 8; 150, § 24.) 


INDICES. 


GENERAL INDEX, 


AcROPOLIS of the Leleges, 41; of Hali- 
carnassus, 274; of Cnidus, 365, 370, 
519 ; of Myndus, 578; at Assarlik, 
584-6. 

Ada succeeds to the satrapy of Caria, 
57; expelled by her brother, 58 ; her 
proposals to Alexander the Great, 
and her favourable reception, 61, 62 ; 
restored to the satrapy of Caria, 65. 

gis within a circle of leaves, repre- 
sented on a mosaic found at Budrum, 
302. 

ABneas, represented on a mosaic found 
at Budrum, 284. 

Aétion of Treezen, son of Anthes, 9. 

Africa, cireumnavigated by Scylax, 238. 

Agasikles of Halicarnassus, 13. 

Agora of MHalicarnassus, 270 ; of 
Cnidus, 371. 

Agrikdi, village of, 621. 

Akshallah, visit to, 580; antiquities 
discovered, 581 ; ancient tomb at, ib. 

Alabaster vase inscribed with the name 
of Xerxes, found in the Mausoleum, 
92, 667 ; described by Mr. Birch, 667. 

Alabastra, highly esteemed by the Per- 
sians, 669 ; inscribed with cuneiform 
and hieroglyphic characters, 670 ; 
with Greek numerals, 7bid. 

Alcove at Cnidus, 453, 454. 

Alexander the Great makes secret over- 
tures for the hand of a Carian prin- 
cess, 59; invades Caria, 61 ; besieges 
and captures Halicarnassus, 62-65. 

Alexander V., Pope, bull of, 647. 

Alexandria, figurative representation 
of, on a mosaic, 289. 

Alinda, fortress of, 58, 61. 

Alten Sevrissy Castle, 625. 

Amasis, two statues dedicated by, at 
Lindus, 551 n. 

Amazon, head of an, found in the 
Mausoleum, 116. 

Amazons, frieze representing their 
combats with the Greeks, found in 
the Mausoleum, 100, 234-7, 289 
et seq. ; their arms and dress on this 
frieze, 235; their contests a favourite 
subjectamong the Greek artists, 251 ; 


myth of the, associated with that of 
the Centaurs, 252. 

Amorges, captured by Tissaphernes, 
28. 

Amphitrite, represented on a mosaic 
found at Budrum, 287, 288. 

Amphora, painted, discovered in a 
tomb at Budrum, 335. 

avdktopa. (See péyaoa.) 

Andimachi. (See Antimachia.) 

Anthes, the reputed founder of Hali- 
carnassus, 8. 

Antigonus, temenos of, at Cnidus, 472, 
473. 

Antigonus, king, invades Caria, 68. 

Antimachia, in Cos, 637, 639, 640. 

Antiochus the Great subjugates Caria, 
69. 

Aphrodite, figures of, in terra-cotta, 
found at Budrum, 327, 328 ; marble 
head of, at Cnidus, 402; worship 
of, 461. (See Venus.) 

Persephone, small figure of, at 
Cnidus, 378, 420. 

Apollo represented on a sculptured 
stelé, at Halicarnassus, 137 ; temple 
of, at Branchides, 528, 529 ; when 
destroyed, 547. (See Branchide 
and Sacred Way.) 

Musegetes, figure of, 606. 

Pythius, dedication to, at Cni- 
dus, 369. 

Apolonides, son of Lygdamis, 24 ; filled 
the office of Mnemon, 7d. 

Apotheosis, how represented in ancient 
art, 249,250. 

Aqueducts at Halicarnassus, 278. 

Araissis of Mylasa, convicted of con- 
spiracy against Mausolus, 42. 

Arch, Evyptian, principles of the, 176 
etn. ; its strength, 184. 

Architecture, Corinthian (see Corinthian 
Order); Doric, at Halicarnassus, 277 ; 
at Cnidus, 368, 403, 428. 

Areuanias, colony under, at Halicar- 
nassus, 9, 10. 

Argives, their settlement at Halicar- 
nassus, 10. 

Aridolis, tyrant of Alabanda, 23. 
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Ariobarzanes, satrap of Lydia, 37 ; his 
revolt, 2b. ; attacked by Mausolus, 43. 

Arkonnesus (Karada), island of, 37. 

Armorial bearings at the castle of 
Budrum, 648, 649, 650, 652-6, 659, 
661-4, 665. 

Arrhidzeus, half-brother of Alexander 
the Great, 59. 

Arselis, 14, 15. 

Artaxerxes Mnemon, 34 ; his unsuc- 
cessful wars, 387; revolt of his 
satraps in Asia Minor, and general 
league against his authority, 44 ; 
close of his reign a period of con- 
fusion, 7b. 

Artaxerxes Ochus reduces his vassals 
in Asia Minor, 57. 

Artemidoros, Caius Julius, 358 ; dedi- 
cation to, by the people of Julia 
Laodicea, 468. 

Artemis, figure of, 606. 

Agrotera, identified by Gerhard, 

with terra-cotta found at Cnidus, 

426, 


Takynthotrophos, temple of, at 
Cnidus, 459 ; dedication to, 461. 

Artemisia, daughter of Lygdamis, tyrant 
of Halicarnassus, 18 ; joins Xerxes in 
the expedition against Greece, and 
engages in the battle of Salamis, 19 ; 
her wise advice rejected, 2. ; her 
stratagem and escape, 20 ; her statue 
at Sparta, 21; romantic story of 
her death, 22. 

Artemisia, wife of Mausolus, her reign 
and character, 51 ; her stratagem 
for defeating and capturing the 
Rhodian fleet, 7b. ; captures Rhodes, 
52; her influence in Cos, 53; her 
capture of Latmus, 2b.; death of, 
55, 161; succeeded by her brother 
Idrieus, 56; erected the Mausoleum, 
in honour of her husband, 54, 106 
(see Muausolewm). 

Arundo donax of Cnidus, 861. 

Asander, Caria assigned to, 65, 68; 
defeated by Antigonus, 68, 

Asia Minor, early colonization of, by 
the Greeks, 8; condition of, on the 
accession of Mausolus, 86; the 
Greeks of, subject to the Persians, th, 

Asinius Gallus, 859, 

Agsarlik, reasons for considering it the 
ancient Syangela, 587; its Acropolis, 
and other remains, 583, 586. 

near Guverjilik, 608. 

Assus, in Phrygia, besieged by Mau- 
solus, 43. 

aorikot, at Cnidus, 
Lucian, 360 n. 

Aatypalea, inscription in the isle of, 


mentioned by 
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359; Astypalea, in Cos, ancient site 
of, 639. 
Atalanta, mosaic representing her as 
a huntress, found at Budrum, 283. 
Athene Nikepboros, marble inscribed 
to, at Cnidus, 368 n. 

Atreus, treasury of, at Mycenz, 486, 
487 n. 

Atthis, sepulchral inscription to the 
memory of, at Cnidus, 475. 

Augustus, honours decreed by the 
senate to, 250; sends Asinius Gallus 
to Cnidus, 359. 

Autophradates, satrap of Lydia, 34, 
35, 43. 


13), 


Baccuus. (See Dionysos.) 

Baizer, village of, 621. 

BapBapdpwvor, an epithet applied to 
the Carians, 5. 

Bargylia, excursion to, 604 ; ruins of, 
604-8. 

Barkas, village of, near Cnidus, 521. 

Barvulyeh, a corruption of Bargylia, 
604 a. 

Battle-axe. (See Labrys.) 

Beaufort, Sir Francis, 81; his in- 
structions to Capt. Graves to visit 
Budrum, 82. 

Berytus, figurative representation of, 
on a mosaic found at Budrum, 289, 
290. 

Birch, Mr. 8.,, his description of the 
alabaster vase found in the Mauso- 
leum, 667 et seq. 

Bones of birds and animals found in 
Temenos of Demeter, Cnidus, 390-1. 

Branchide, expedition to, 527 et seq. ; 
temple of Apollo at, 528; ancient 
statues in the Sacred Way, 528 
et seg.; description of the several 
figures, 5380; their remote antiquity 
and historical associations, 587 ; their 
removal, i.; their Egyptian cha- 
racter, 551-2; excavations along 
the course of the Sacred Way, 538 
et seq. (see Sacred Way). 

Bridge, ancient, near Cnidus, 528, 

Bronze cramps. (See Copper cramps.) 

harness on colossal horse, from 

quadriga, 103, 217, 

lamp. (See Lamp.) 

nail on frieze of Mausoleum, 
239 n, 

Bryaxis, one of the sculptors of the 
Mausoleum, 54, 160, 161, 259; his 
Dionysos, 356. 

BuDRUM (Halicarnassus), one of the 
healthiest places in the Turkish em- 
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pire, 38 ; Mocenigo’s expedition to, 
74; visit to, by Thevenot and other 
travellers, 79; second survey of, 
made by Capt. Spratt, 82; the 
author’s visit to, 82 et seq.; the 
author’s second visit to, in the ‘“‘ Me- 
dusa,” 84; expedition of the “‘ Gor- 
gon” to, 85, 86; occupation of, by 
the Turks, 96; abounds in ancient 
reservoirs and subterraneous aque- 
ducts, 278 ; formerly a river there, 
7b. ; minor excavations carried on 
at, 280-841 ; castle of St. Peter, de- 
scribed by Mr. Pullan, 645 e¢ seg. 
(See Castle.) 

Buxsolo, Chey. Francis de, 649 n. 

Buzlik Chai, river of, 620. 

Byzantine churches, ruins of, at Cnidus, 
367, 474 ; at Myndus, 575 ; at Chi- 
foot Kalessy, 589 ; in Cos, 636, 6388, 
640, 641. 

Byzantine monastery at Budrum, ruins 
of a, 277, 328. 

Byzantine ruins at or near Cnidus, 368, 
369, 427, 434, 521; in Cos, 637. 


C. 


CaLaMIS, sculptor, 495. 

Calathi, discovered in Temenos of De- 
meter, 403, 421. 

Calvert, Mr. F., his excavations in the 
Troad, 337. 

Calymnos, hypogzea excavated in the 
island of, 155. 

Camirus, discoveries at, 550. 

Candaules of Lydia, 14. 
dalus.) 

Cape Crio, 347, 372; its position and 
strength, 373. 

Cape Petra, promontory of, 590. 

Cape Shuyun, near Cnidus, 526. 

Caplan Calessy, rocky promontory of, 
11, 39, 273, 274. 

Caracalla, styled Pontifex Maximus in 
a Latin inscription at Gibeyeh, 572. 

Cart, early history of, 1 ef seq. ; its 
geographical limits, 2; its earliest 
inhabitants, 2—8 ; spread of Greek 
settlers on the coasts, 8 ; colonists of 
Halicarnassus, 7b. ; invasion of Caria 
by the kings of Lydia, 14; by the 
Persians, 16, 17 ; Lygdamid dynasty, 
18 ; tyrants of deposed by the Greeks, 
27 ; decline of Athenian influence in, 
28; Hekatomnus prince of, 30, 31 
(see Mylasa); power of during 
the reign of Mausolus, 48-50 (see 
Mausolus) ; reign of Artemisia, 51 ; 
invaded and conquered by Alexander 
the Great, 61-65; afterwards as- 


(See Con- 
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signed to Asander, 65; mountain- 
ous character of, 66 ; its natural de- 
fences, 7b.; causes of its indepen- 
dence, 67 et seg.; its race of skilful 
mariners, 67; remained in the 
hands of Asander after the par- 
tition of Alexander’s empire, 68 ; 
subjected by Antigonus, 7b. ; formed 
part of the dominions of the Ptole- 
mies, 69; afterwards fell into the 
hands of Antiochus the Great, from 
whom it was wrested by the Ro- 
mans, 7b. ; added by the Romans to 
their province of Asia, 71; cantons 
of, 570. 

Carians, one of the indigenous races of 
Asia Minor, 3; their occupation of 
the Cyclades at a very early period, 
ib. ; their language, 5 et n., 571 (see 
Caria); gradually dispossessed of 
their maritime possessions along the 
coast, 8; civilized by the Greeks, 
11; established in Egypt, 15; their 
numbers, 16; mentioned in Greek 
history rather as mercenary soldiers 
than collectively as a nation, 26; 
their contests with the Persians, 33 ; 
incorporation of the Leleges with 
the, 41. (See Caria.) 

Caryanda, historical notices of, 598, 
599. (See iil.) 

Casket. (See Pyxis.) 

Castle of St. Peter at Budrum, frieze 
of the Mausoleum obtained from, by 
Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, 80, 81 ; 
lions from the Mausoleum, discovered 
in, 82, 83; visit to the, 95; green 
stone of the Mausoleum extensively 
employed in the, 7b. and 665; the 
site of a Greek citadel, 275; its 
bold and striking effect, 279 ; his- 
tory and description of by Mr. 
Pullan, 645 e¢ seq. ; called by the 
Greeks Ilerpdviov, 646 n, ; plenary 
indulgence granted to all who gave 
aid to the building of it, 647; its 
powerful defences, 648 ; the glacis, 
gateway, &c., 649; armorial bear- 
ings in the walls, 648 et seg. ; cap- 
tains, list of, 665-6. 


Caunians, early race of in Caria, 7 ; 


their language and religion, 7b, ; fre- 
quently mentioned in history, 8. 

Caunus, territory of, ceded to the 
Rhodians, 70. 


Caves, exhaling mephitic vapours. (See 


Plutonia.) 


Cella wall of the Mausoleum, bow con- 


nected with the architrave, 174, 175; 
a stone discovered showing its incli- 
nation, 177 ; height of the, 179. 
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Cemetery, site of ancient, under Peri- 
bolus of Mausoleum, 125 ; on the east 
and west of Halicarnassus, 278 ; 
excavations in, 333-41 ; near Cnidus 
(see Necropolis and Tombs). 

Centauromachia, sculptured frieze re- 
lating to, 244; associated with the 
Amazonomachia in ancient art, 252. 

Ceramus. (See Aeramos.) 

Ceratia Siliqua of Cnidus, 361. 

Ceres, (See Demeter.) 

Chamber in Temenos of Demeter, 
Cuidus, supposed to be a peyapor, 
383-91. 

Chambers, sepulchral, on site of 
Mausoleum, 147, 148, 155; dis- 
covered near Akshalleh, 581-5. 

Chares, ruler of Teichioussa, iconic 
statue of, 532. 

Chariot group surmounting the Mau- 
soleum. (See Quadriga.) 

Chariot-race, frieze representing, 240 ; 
differs from the other friezes of the 
Mausoleum, 2b. 

Chariot-wheel, discovered on site of 
the Mausoleum (see Quadriga), 129. 

Charioteer, female, standing in a 
quadriga, 246, 

Charmyleion, Greek tomb at Cos, 636. 

Charonia, caves so called, 415. 

Xeyappouvc, a winter torrent at Bu- 
drum, 278. 

Cheeronzea, Lion of, 495, 497. 

Cherronesos, the ancient 
Triopium, 346. 

Chesmekoi, ancient road near, 528. 
Chiaoux, field of, at Budrum, 277, 325 ; 
discoveries on the site of, 8326-32. 
Chifoot Kalessy, 584; visit to, 588 ; 

the ancient Termera, 590. 

Chrysina, oi«oe dedicated by, 417, 425. 

Chthonic deity Gé, inscription to, 478. 

Churches, Byzantine, (See Byzantine 
Churches.) 

Cinciv, I’. Giovanni, constable of the 
castle of Budrum, 649 n. 

Cista, mystic, 420. 

Cisterns, ancient, at Cnidus, 373. 

Cistophoros terra-cotta found at Hali- 
carnassus, 421 n.; at Cnidus, 397 n. 

Citadels of Halicarnassus, 274, 275. 

Cnidians, colony of the, 14; distin- 
guished for their taste and liberality, 
355, 356. 

Cyipus, Triopian promontory at, 13 ; 
city of, 49; sketch of its history, 
346 ; plan of, 847; the mole of, 2. ; 
convenience of as a harbour of 
refuge, 348; early establishment 
of the Greeks at, 3849; a mem- 
ber of the confederation of Do- 


name of 
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rian cities, 350; trade and com- 
merce of, ib. ; its submission to the 
Persians, 351; pays tribute to 
Athens, 353; occupied by the Spar- 
tans, and attacked by Athenians, 
353; great naval action near, 354 ; 
political changes of, 854, 855 ; rich 
in works of art, 356; celebrated as 
a school of medicine, 357; assists 
the Romans against Antiochus the 
Great, 358 ; captured and plundered, 
ib.; retains its municipal freedom 
under the Roman emperors, 359, 
360; limits of the territory, 360 ; 
its wines, 361 ; its commercial rela- 
tions with Egypt, 74.; its valuable 
productions, 361, 362; description 
of the site of, 346, 363 et seq. ; 
walls of, 363; its Acropolis, 365 ; 
various ruins of, 366 et seg., 375 
(see Temenos of Demeter), 427, 443 
(see Temple of Muses; Temple of 
Dionysus, &c.), 456 (see Temple of 
Venus and Gymnasium) ; ancient 
road from, and Necropolis on the 
east of, 471 e¢ seg. ; its environs, 512 
et seq. 

Cockerell, Mr. C. R., 81. 

Coining money, privilege of exercised 
by Mausolus, 50. 

Coins, Greek, found near Miletus, 45 n.; 
discovered in the Kislalik cemetery, 
Budrum, 336, 337 ; of copper found 
in the Sacred Way of Branchide, 
546; of Pixodarus, 60 ; of Termera, 
590, 

Colour, traces of on sculpture. 
Painted Sculpture.) 

Condalus, or Candaules, deputy of 
Mausolus in Lycia, 47 ; his extor- 
tions, 48. 

Conon, naval victory of, near Cnidus, 
493, 

Copper cramps 
steps, 1065. 
Corinthian order, its first application, 

435, 436. 

Corinthian temples at Cnidus. 
Temples.) 

Cos, island of, revolution in, 47 ; 
influence of Artemisia in, 53; 
declares its independence, 58 ; re- 
port on, by Mr, Pullan, 632 et 
seq. : castle of, built by the Knights 
of St. John, 450, 6382; its ancient 
Necropolis, 635. 

Cotys, king of Thrace, 44. 

Ctesias, a Cnidian physician, resides at 
court of Artaxerxes Mnemon, 357. 
Cybele, terra-cotta figure of, found in 

temple of Demeter, at Budrum, 328. 


(See 


found in pyramid 


(See 
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Cyrus, the founder of the Persian 
dynasty, 260 ; his tomb, 7b. 
Cyrus the younger, satrap of Lydia, 
34. 
D. 


DaaGeER, iron, discovered on site of 
Mausoleum, 124. 

Damasithymus, king of the Calyndians, 
20. 

Darius, policy of, on the suppression of 
the Ionian revolt, 18. 

Datcha, district of, near Cnidus, 525 ; an- 
cient remains near its harbour, 526. 

Daurises, the Persian general, 16, 17. 

Demeter, temple of, at Budrum, 325 ; 
excavations on site of, 326 ; dedica- 
tion to, with Kore, 330; terra-cotta 
figures of, 328, Temenos of, at Cnidus, 
375 et seq. ; statues of, 377, 382, 398, 
400, 513; epithet ’Ayaia associated 
with, ib. 399. (See Temenos.) 

Demiourgi, of Cnidus, 359, 439, 470, 

Dido and ASneas hunting, mosaic of, 
found at Budrum, 284. 

Dilettanti Society, their mission to 
Cnidus, 369, 376, 466, 467. 

Dionysos, represented on a sculptured 
stelé, 137 ; in mosaic, 292; terra- 
cotta figures of, 329, 330, 463 ; on an 
amphora, 335 ; temple of, at Cnidus, 
370, 449; bearded head of, 437; 
statuc of, by Bryaxis, 356, 449 ; 
bearded male figure of, 606. 

Dioscuri, their connection with Deme- 
ter, 406 n. 

Diota of earthenware found in a tomb, 
Budrum, 339. 

Diote, handles of, obtained from the 
lower gallery of, the Mausoleum, 
153; at Cnidus, 359, 361. 

Djova, Galf of, 601 ; visit to, 627. 

Donaldson, Professor T. L., his visit to 
Budrum, 87, 88. 

Dorians, their early colonization of 
Asia Minor, 8. 

Doric Hexapolis, league of the, 12; 
its assemblies held on the Triopian 
promontory at Cnidus, 13; after- 
wards called Doric Peutapolis, 7b. 

Dowels, bronze, fixed in a great stone, 
97 ; for columns, 180. 

Drainage of the Mausoleum, 142-5; 
system of, 278. 

Draughtsman, of bone, found at Bu- 
drum, 306. 

Dum Galli, ravine of, near Cnidus, 525. 


EK. 


Eeyrt, Carians and Ionians established 
in, 15; conquered by Cambyses, 7. ; 
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its commercial relations with Cnidus, 
361; its direct communication with 
Tonia, 550. 

Kgyptian art, its influence on early 
Greek art, 551, 552. 

Egyptian vaulting, principles of, 176; 
used in Sardinia, 184; how applied 
in restoration of Mausoleum, 200, 
201; examples of, 7b.; at Cnidus, 
383, 487; at Assarlik, 585-6. 

Elephant, votive, of ivory, found on site 
of Mausoleum, 127. 

*Evayiopara, periodical rites so called, 
139 et n. 

Ephialtes, his defence of Halicarnassus, 
63, 64, 

Epikrates, sculptor, 428. 

’Ezipayoc. (See Pluto.) 

Eros, represented in mosaic found at 
Budrum, 294; heads of, on marble 

: plnths, Cnidus, 587 ; terra-cotta, 463. 

“Howe, signification of, in Greek sepul- 
chral inseriptions, 475. 

yee in Ionia, inscription found at, 

Eski Hissar, route from to Lagina, 
554; journey from Mylasa to, 620. 

Eubulus, name of, on a Cuidian copper 
coin, 859 n. 

Eudoxus, the astronomer, of Cnidus, 
his visit to Mausolus, 49 ; compiles 
laws for the Cnidians, 354 ; disco- 
verer of the star Canopus, 357. 

Eumenes, presented with portions of 
Caria by the Romans, 69, 70. 

Euromus, district of, 14 . 

Europa, on a mosaic found at Budrum 
295. 

Eustathius mentions the Mausoleum, 
73. 

Evagoras of Cyprus, 34; Persian ex- 
pedition against, 34, 35. 

Eyes, coloured, of statues, 482-8, 


1 


FARILLIA, tombs at, 596. 

Favissee, vaults so called, 331; Varro’s 
explanation of, 2b. . ; for the recep- 
tion of votive objects, 391. 

Fellows’ description of the ruins at La- 
branda, 614 n. 

Flageolet (plagiaulos), fragments of dis- 
covered in a tomb, Budrum, 339. 

Footstools of marble found in Temenos 
of Demeter at Cnidus, 392. 

Fountains at Cnidus, 374. 

Frieze of temple of Dionysos, at 
Cnidus, 449, 450. 

Friezes of the Mausoleum,—of. the 
Order, 100, 170, 171, 284-7, 289 e¢ 
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seq. ; critical remarks on, 237, 288 ; 
different artists employed on, 239 ; 
slabs found on the eastern side of 
Quadrangle probably the work of 
Scopas, 239, 242 ; frieze representing 
a chariot-race, 245; a centauro- 
machia, 177 ; of temple of Dionysos, 
at Cnidus, 449 ; of temple of Hekate, 
at Lagina (see Hekate). 
Fruits of the Cnidian territory, 362. 


G, 


GALLERIES, subterraneous, on site of 
Mausoleum, 142-55, 

Gate, ancient, sockets for hinges of, 
Cnidus, 408, 409. 

Genoa, slabs of frieze at, from the 
Mausoleum, 242. 

Genoese castle near Cnidus, 522. 

Gerhard, Professor, identifies terra- 
cotta figure with Artemis Agrotera, 
423, 

Geril Dagh, mountain near Budrum, 
601. 

Geronta. (See Branchide.) 

Gheli Bourla, the river, 625. 

Gibeyeh, village of, near Lagina, 572 ; 
inscription found there, 7b, ; ancient 
remains near, 2b. 

Glass necklaces, pendants from, dis- 
covered on site of Mausoleum, 264. 
Glass phials found at Cnidus, 388, 389. 

Glass rods found at Cnidus, 390. 

Glykinna, dedication to, at Cnidus, 428. 

“‘Gorgon,” H.M.S., expedition of, to 
Budrum, 85, 86. 

Grating of bronze in drain of Mauso- 
leum, 148. 

Graves, Captain, 81, 82. 

Graves of the late Roman period dis- 
covered, 838; in the western ceme- 
tery at Budrum, 340. 

Gregory of Nazianzus mentions the 
Mausoleum, 72. 

Guichard’s narrative of the discovery 
of the interior of the Mausoleum, 
15-79. 

Giil, visit to, 596; Hellenic remains 
at, 597 ; supposed by Colonel Leake 
to be site of Telemessus, 597; pro- 
bably the ancient Caryanda, 598. 

Gumischlu. (See Myndus.) 

Gurt Bek, 625. 

Guverjilik, near Cnidus, 600; excur- 
sion to, 602 ; a wretched hamlet, 603. 

Guwiseh Guza, field of, near Mylasa, 
610; ruins of, 611, 

Gyllus, a Tarentine exile, 352. 

Gymnasiuni, site of, at Budrum, 328, 
324; at Cnidus, 369, 465, 473. 
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Haves. (See Pluto.) 

Hadji Captan, discoveries in the field 
of, 280 et seg. (See Villa, Roman.) 

Hagia Marina, platform of, at Budrum, 
277, 319 ; excavation of 319-24 ; 
the site probably of a gymnasium, 
823, 324. 

Hagios Georgios, church at Budrum, 
tombs near, 278, 340, 341. 

Hagios Theodoros, ruined church of, 
at Cos, 640. 

Hair-pins found at Cnidus, 390. 

Halasarna, site of the ancient city of, 
640 ; inscribed marble column at, 
641, 

Haricarnassts, the ancient capital of 
Caria, 2 ; its reputed founders, 8, 9 ; 
the native place of Herodotus, 8 ; 
decree in the name of the Halicar- 
nassians, 11; its connection with 
the Doric Hexapolis, 12; its separa- 
tion from this league, 13 ; Mausolus 
makes it his capital, 37 ; its natural 
advantages, ib. ; character of the 
site, 39; remains of a surround- 
ing wall, 7b. ; principal edifices of, 
built by Mausolus, 49 ; besieged by 
Alexander the Great, 62, 63; its 
strong defences, 7b.; capture of, 
64, 65; never regained its 
greatness, 71; taken possession of 
by the Knights of St. John, 73, 
74; called Mesy, 74; topography 
of, 265 et seg.; description of, by 
Vitruvius, 265, 266, 315; its walls, 
267; the Myndus gate, 268; the 
Agora, 270 ; the temple of Mars, tb. ; 
the ports, 271; the fountain and 
fortress of Salmacis, 271, 273, 274; 
the citadels, 3, 274, 816; rocky 
peninsula once an island, 275; tem- 
ple of Demeter and Persephone, 277 ; 
supposed gymnasium, 324; tombs, 
ib, 818, 3833-41; reservoirs and 
aqueducts, 278 ; physical features as 
described by Captain Spratt, 279 n. ; 
figurative representation of on a. 
mosaic, 289. 

Hamilton, Mr, W. J., 811, 324, 458, 
471. 

Harpagus, the Persian general, his in- 
vasion of Caria, 8, 16. 

Harpy tomb, high basement of the, 
199. 

Hekateeus, Servius Sulpicius, inscrip- 
tion to, at Cnidus, 469. 

Hekate, base of statuette of, 386 ; 
lamp in the form of (see Artemis 
Agrotera), 401 ; temple of, at La- 
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gina, visit to the, 554 ; examination 
of the ruins, 555 ; Lieutenant Smith’s 
visit to, 7b.; site and ruins of the, 
556; architectural remains, 558 et 
seg. ; frieze, 559, 561-6 ; peribolus 
of the, 567; priests of, 569 ; inscrip- 
tions, 569-71; sacred territory of, 
570. 

Hekate Trivia, statue of, 569. 

Hekatomnus, prince of Caria, 30 ; 
family of, 31, 32; his seat of govern- 
ment at Mylasa, 32; period of, 33 ; 
commander of the fleet of Artaxerxes, 
34, 35; his disaffection towards Per- 
sia, 34; coins of, 452. 

Hekteus. (See Modius.) 

Hellenium, a federal temple at Nau- 
cratis, 13. 

Heraclea, near Mount Latmus, 45. 
Herakleides, a Carian general, defeats 
the Persians, 17; of Mylasa, 31 . 
Herakles, represented on frieze of 
Mausoleum, 243 ; representations of 
his apotheosis, 249 ; his combat with 
the Amazons, 251; his exploits in 
Asia Minor a type of the prowess of 
Mausolus, 252; terra-cotta repre- 

senting, found at Cnidus, 477. 

Herme, in terra-cotta, found at Cnidus, 
397 (see 461). 

Hermaphroditos, worship of, at Hali- 
carnassus, 274 n. 

Hermes, statue of, at Cnidus, 460 ; in- 
scription respecting, ib. ; worship of, 
at Halicarnassus, 461 n. ; terra-cotta, 
463. 

Heroa, tombs so called, 54, 202; at 
Cos, 636. 

Herodes Atticus dedicates a temenos 
to his wife, 424. 

Herodotus quits Halicarnassus, and 
emigrates to Samos, where he wrote 
his history, 24. 

Hexapolis, the six cities of, 12, 13. 

Hieron Triopion, 425. 

Hippokrates, a Spartan commander, 
353. 

Hippolyte, queen of the Amazons, slain 
by Herakles, 251; her battle-axe, 
ib. (See Labrys.) 

Histizus, son of Tymnes, tyrant of 
Termera, 23; in the naval service of 
Xerxes, th. 

Homoloia, games of Thessalian origin, 
607. 

Hore, heads of, in temple of Muses, 
Cnidus, 438. 

Hunting scenes, represented on a 
mosaic found at Budrum, 283, 284. 
Hydrela, territory of, ceded to Kume- 

nes, 69, 70. 
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Hydrophoria, an ancient mourning fes- 
tival, 421 n. 

Hydrophori, terra-cotta figures of, 
found in temple of Demeter, Bud- 
rum, 329 ; in Temenos of Demeter, 
at Cnidus, 379, 421. 

Hyginus, his notice of the Mausoleum, 
135. 

Hymettus, colossal lion at the foot of, 
498 n. 

Hypnos, represented on a lamp, Cni- 
dus, 898. 

Hypogea, excavated in quarries at 
Calymnos, 155; discovered in the 
cemetery of Budrum, 334. 

Hyrcanus II., reign of, 71. 
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IpRrEUS, brother of Artemisia, 53 ; 
succeeds Artemisia in the satrapy of 
Caria, 56; his extensive rule, 57 ; 
his death, 2b. ; succeeded by his sister 
Ada, ib. 

Infernal deities. 
Demeter.) 

Inscription, Latin, at Cnidus, 476. 

Inscriptions, Greek. (See Appendix 
No. IIT.) 

Intercolumniation, unusual width in 
Mausoleum, 203. 

Tonia, direct communication of, with 
Egypt, 550. 

Tonians, their early colonization of Asia 
Minor, 8 ; established in Egypt, 15 ; 
revolt of the, 16, 18. 

Tonic columns, found in the garden of 
Salik Bey’s harem at Budrum, 270 n. ; 
on site of temple of Mars, ib. 312. 

Tonic portico at Cnidus, 369, 466. 

Ipsus, battle of, 69. 

Isthmos, ancient town in the island of 
Cos, site of, 6388. 

Ivory brought from Alexandria to 
Branchide, 547. 


(See Temenos of 


J. 


Javk, piece of, found in excavating the 
site of the Mausoleum, 264. 
Jenkins, Corporal William, R.A., 85. 


Ke 


Kant Katesst, medieval castle at, 579. 

Kanachos, Apollo by, 547-8. 

Kanephoros, terra-cotta figure of, found 
at Budrum, 328. 

Kara Toprak, visit to, 580. 

Kapopenpira, a portion of Memphis, 
where the Carians dwelt, 15 n. 
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Kendall, John, sent to Ireland to ob- 
tain aid for the castle of Budrum, 
649 n. 

Kephalas, visit to the town and castle 
of, 637 ; ruins of a Doric temple at 
Cos, 688. 

Keramos, 571; Lieut. Smith’s examina- 
tion of the site and ruins of, 627-31. 

Kerowa, village of, 602. 

Key of Hekate, 569. 

Kislalik, cemetery of, at Budrum, 278 ; 
excavations there, 333 et seq. 

Kizil Agatch on road to Mughla, 
627. 

Knights of St. John take possession 
of Halicarnassus, 78, 74 ; armorial 
bearings of, 638, 640, 648 et seg. (See 
Cos and Castle of St. Peter.) 

Kodja Yailih, rains of, 613. 

Koul Oba, royal tomb of, near Kertch, 
202, 261, 262; description of the 
interior, 208, 

Koumya Kalessi, castle of, 524. 

Kuadjis, lake of, 626. 

Kyrbasia, head-dress worn 
Persians, 226, 


by the 


L. 


LABRANDA, temple of Zens Stratios at, 
14, 33; the centre of a confederacy 
of native villages, 7). ; ancient tomb 
at, 202; visit to, 611; Lieut. Smith’s 
excursion to, 7.; noticed by Fel- 
lows, 614 2. ; ruinsof temple at, 615 ; 
historic events connected with, 617 ; 
Sacred Way leading to, 618; re- 
markable tomb at, 618, 619. 

Labrys, or battle-axe, a well-known 
type on coins of Caria, 616; its 
mythical origin, 14, 15, 33, 251. 

Lacedeemonians, their colonization of 
Cnidus, 349. 

Lagina, temple of Hekate at, 554 (see 
Hekate). 

Lamp of bronze found in Roman villa, 
Budrum, 306. 

Lamps, terra-cotta, found at Budrum, 
827 ; great variety of, discovered at 
Cnidus, 378, 379, 387, 391, 393-6, 
445, 463, 464; theirartistic execution 
and uses, 396; of the Roman period 
found in the Sacred Way at Bran- 
chide, 546. 

Latmus, captured by Artemisia, 53. 

Lavacrum, of red marble, fragments 
of discovered, 314. 

Leaina, courage of, how commemorated, 
495, 

Leake, Col., his elucidation of Pliny’s 
description of the Mausoleum, 193. 
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Leda and Swan, marble group, in Bri- 
tish Museum, 258; terra-cotta found 
at Cnidus, 463. 

Lekythos found in Lion-tomb near 
Cnidus, 489, 490, 492. 

Leleges, the first inhabitants of Caria, 
3, 6; a pre-Hellenic race of nomad 
character, 6 ; pirates, 7. ; auxiliaries 
of the Trojans, 7d. ; once held pos- 
session of part of Caria, 7b. ; ulti- 
mately became a subject race, 7; 
gradually dispossessed of their mari- 
time possessions along the coast, 8 ; 
first civilized by the Greeks, 11 ; 
towns of the, 41; their absorption 
into the Carian race, 7b. ; their con- 
dition as a conquered race, 42 ; 
tombs and fortresses of the, 587. 

Leochares, sculptor, 54, 160, 161, 256, 
258 ; his celebrated Ganymedes, 20. ; 
his acrolithic statue in the temple of 
Mars at Halicarnassus, 317. 

Leonidas, epigram on, 495. 

Lesche at Delphi, pictures dedicated in 
by the Cnidians, 356. 

Lida, Mount, 627. 

Lions from the Mausoleum, 102, 
104, 116, 117; their position on 
the tomb as sentries, 178, 179, 
204; style of their sculpture, 229- 
31; the lion an emblem of valour 
and force, 494, 495 ; colossal lion of 
Cheeronea, 495-7 ; at Venice, 498 ; 
at foot of Hymettus, 7b. ; at Miletus, 
499, 500; at Branchide, 5385; in 
Cyprus, 483. 

Lion-tomb at Cnidus, discovery and 
description of the, 480, 481; ruins 
of, 485; its original structure, 
485 et seqg.; probable date of its 
execution, 491, 492; a familiar land- 
mark, 494; tombs near the, 501; 
description of the architecture, by 
Mr. Pullan, 508 et seq. 

Lipara, taken possession of by the 
Cnidians, 350. 

Lycia, paid tribute to Mausolus, 47. 

Lydia, kings of, conquer Caria, 14 ; 
the different satraps of, 34. 

Lygdamis, dynasty of, at Halicarnassus, 
18, 28; his tyranny, 24 ; historical 
notices of, 25. 

Lykethios, or Lykeethion, inscription 
in honour of, 516 et seq. 

Lysippus, school of, 259 ; may be called 
the realistic school, 260. 


M. 


MAbRAZEN, an African monument, 211. 
Mania, widow of Zenis, 53. 
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Manites, his conspiracy against Mau- 
solus, 48. 

Marble, Proconnesian, used in palace of 
Mausolus, 273. 

breasts, found at Cnidus, 386, 
422, Appendix No, IV. 

Marmarice (Physkos), excursion to, 623. 

Mars, temple of, at Halicarnassus, 
268; excavations on its site, 311; 
contained an acrolithic statue, 317. 

Marsyas, the battle of, 17. 

Masks, in terra-cotta, 397. 

Mauvsoieum at Halicarnassus, expedi- 
tion to the, 1 et seg. ; erected by Queen 
Artemisia, in honour of her hus- 
band, Mausolus, 54-56 ; architects 
employed on it, 54; description of 
the, 54, 55 ; history of its discovery, 
72 et seq. ; notices of, by the Byzan- 
tine writers, 72, 73; its ruins used 
by the Knights of St. John, in 
building the castle of St. Peter, 74; 
Guichard’s narrative of the discovery 
of the interior of the tomb, 75-79; 
notices by snecessive travellers, 79, 
80; the author’s visit to, 82; dis- 
covery of the true site, 88; great 
difficulties attending the excavation, 
90 ; discovery of sculptures in, 
91 et seg. 3; principal approach 
to, from the Agora, by a series 
of terraces, 136; site, originally, 
of a quarry, 155; character of the 
hill out of the base of which the site 
was cut, 155, 156; rock of which its 
base is composed, 7b, ; restoration of 
the, by Mr. Pullan, 157 et seq. ; 
Lieut. Smith’s restoration, 159 ; 
Pliny’s description of the, 160, 161 ; 
identification of the different mem- 
bers of the order, 162 et seq. ; 
interior of the, 183; all the archi- 
tectural members painted, 186 ; 
summary of the arguments in 
favour of Mr. Pullan’s restoration, 
186 et seq. ; difficulties in the text 
of Pliny’s description, 192-4; py- 
ramid supported by a dome, 291; 
internal chambers, 207 et seq. ; mag- 
nitude of its foundations, and sump- 
tuousness of its architecture and 
sculpture, 210; admiration of the 
Romans for the, 211; sculptures of 
the, 213 et seqg.; internal decora- 
tions of the tomb, 2b. ; stone at the 
entrance to sepulchral chamber, 
138-9; no record of its internal 
treasures exists, 263 ; objects found 
in excavating the site, 263, 264. (See 
Peribolus, Pyramid, Pteron, Quad- 
riga, Sculptures.) 
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Mausolus, Prince of Caria, eldest son 
of Hekatomnus, 86; epoch of his 
accession, 7b, ; transfers the seat of 
his government to Halicarnassus, 37 ; 
his public measures, 38, 39; ruled 
in Caria with the title of satrap, 42 ; 
subject to the authority of the Per- 
sian monarch, 42, 43; his attack on 
Ariobarzanes, satrap of Lydia, 43, 
44; agerandisement of his domi- 
nions, 44, 45; inscription found at 
Erythre in honour of, 45, 46; his 
supposed conversation with Diogenes 
in Lucian’s Dialogues, 46; develop- 
ment of his naval power, 7b. ; several 
islands subject to him, 46, 47; con- 
spiracy against, 48; his revenues, 
ib.; his methods of extortion, 2. 
et n.; his public buildings, 49 ; exer- 
cised the privilege of coining money, 
50; period of his death, 2b. ; his 
character, 50, 51; funeral games in 
honour of, 54; his palace, 40, 266, 
272; his tomb (see Mausolewm) ; 
represented in the chariot group on 
the pyramid, 196; statue of, 104, 
214; cast of features very singular, 
ib., 259; prize compositions recited 
at the obsequies of, 248; the exploits 
of Herakles in Asia Minor chosen 
as a type of his prowess, 252; his 
reasons for choosing Halicarnassus as 
his capital, 265, 266. 

“Medusa,” H. M.S., sent on an expedi- 
tion to Budrum, 84. 

uéyapa, places where the mystic ob- 
jects of worship of Demeter were 
kept, 391-2. 

Mehemet Ali, spoliation of ruins of 
Cnidus by, 365. 

Melas, colony under, at Halicarnassus, 
9, 10. 

Meleager and Atalanta hunting, on a 
mosaic found at Budrum, 283 ; cos- 
tume of Meleager, 284. 

Memnon, satrap of the western coast 
of Asia Minor, 58, 61; his defence 
of Halicarnassus, 62-64. 

Menander, satrap of Lydia, and king 
of Caria, 66. 

Mentor, satrap of Asia Minor, 57. 

Mesy, the mediwval name of Halicar- 
nassus or Budrum, 74, 77. 

Milesians, oracular response respect- 
ing the, 17 ef n. 

Miletus, capture of by the Persians, 
17; attack on by Mausolus, 45 ; 
coins of, ib v.; Lion-tombs near, 499, 
500. 


Minyas, treasury of at Orchomenos, 


487. 
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Mocenigo, Pietro, his expedition to 

Budrum, 74. 

Modius, Cnidian corn-measure equal 

to, 462. 

Mole, ancient, at Halicarnassus, 271 ; 

at Cnidus, 347. 

Mosaic pavements. 

Pavements.) 

Mugbla, visits to, 621, 628 ; Acropolis 

of, 622, 623; probably the ancient 

Yarmiani, 2b. 

Muses and Apollo Pythius, temple of, 
at Cnidus, 427 et seg. ; architectural 
remains, 428, 431; large roof-tile 
found there, 4380; fragments of 
sculpture found there, 436 et seq. 

Mylasa, district of, 14n. ; temples at, 7b.; 
worship of indigenous deities at, 33 ; 
seat of government transferred from to 
Halicarnassus, 37 ; the ancient resi- 
dence of the family of Hekatomnus, 
38; its natural disadvantages, 7b. ; in- 
scriptions found at, 42, 48, 50 ; 
ancient road to, 833, 340; visit to, 
609 ; beautiful mosque at, 611 ; 
climate of, 7b. ; journey from to 
Eski Hissar, 620. 

Myndus (Gumischlu), anciently belong- 

ing to the Leleges, 41; its strength, 

ib. ; a city of Caria, 62; route from 

Budrum to, 578, et seg. ; site of and 

city walls, 574; church, baths, &c., 

577; stadium, ib. ; mole of the har- 

bour, 7b. ; Peninsula and Acropolis, 

578. 


(See Tessellated 


N. 


Navoratis, in Egypt, temple at, 13. 
Necropolis, near Cnidus, 471; church 
in the, 474 ; of ancient Cos, 635. 
Nereid seated on a hippocamp, on a 
mosaic found at Budrum, 292. 

Neurospaston, in terra-cotta, found in 
Temenos of Demeter, 397. 

Nicetas of Cappadocia, mentions the 
Mausoleum, 73. 

Niches, in Temenos of Demeter, 376; 
in Temple of Muses, Cnidus, 440-1. 

Niobe, the sculptured group of, 257 ; 
doubtful whether Scopas or Prax- 
iteles was the author, 7b. 

Nur-hags, singular buildings in Sar- 
dinia, 184, 185. 


O. 


Ocravra SEcuNDA, sepulchral inserip- 
tion to, in Latin, in Necropolis at 
Cnidus, 476. 

Odeum, ruins of at Cnidus, 370; 
discovery of, ib., 452-4 ; had a metal 
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grating in place of a scene, 452; at 
Bargylia, 608. 

Oil produced in the Cnidian territory, 
361. 

Oliatos, tyrant of Mylasa, 31 et n. 

Olymos, town of, in alliance with La- 
branda, 617. 

Orchomenos, treasury at, 201. 

Orontes, satrap of Mysia, 44. 

Othontopates, a Persian satrap, 58 ; 
appointed satrap of Caria, 61; his 
defence of Halicarnassus, 64; de- 
feated by Ptolemy, 65. 

Ovridkastro, castle of, 639. 


Te, 


Pactyas, tyrant of Idyma, 48. 

Pestum, terra-cotta figures discovered 
at, 832 n. 

Painted stucco, found with fragments of 
tessellated pavement at Budrum, 321; 
interior of ancient houses decorated 
with, 322 ; in a niche in Temenos of 
Demeter, 376. 

Painted architecture of Mausoleum, 
89, 185, 246. 

Painted sculpture of Mausoleum, 102, 
222, 223, 232, 238, 246; at Cnidus, 
383, 403. 

Palaio Pyli, ancient town of, in Cos, 
641; antiquities of, 72b.; castle of, 
642; church in, 636. 

Palatia, church of in the island of Cos, 
638 et n. 

Pan represented on a mosaic found at 
Budrum, 294. 

Panagia, church of in the island of 
Cos, 641. 

Panizzi, Mr., his share in the organiza- 
tion of the Budrum expedition, 85. 

Panyasis, the epic poet of Halicar- 
nassus, 23; put to death by the 
tyrant Lygdainis, 24. 

Pasha Liman, visit to, 592 ; inscription 
found at, 7b. 

Pathetic school of Athenian sculpture, 
as distinguished from the earlier 
Kthical school, 256, 260. 

Pavements, mosaic. (See Tessellated 
Pavements.) 

Pedasus, region of, 16, 18. 

Pentaeteris, festival of, at Lagina, 570. 

Peutelic marble used in the sculptures 
of the Mausoleum, 232. 

Perea, territory of, 70. 

Peribolus of the Mausoleum ; discovery 
of its northern and eastern walls, 
110, 14, 16, 1265 its four 
sides probably formed a square, 135 ; 
western wall of the, 7d, ; southern 
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wall, mines driven in search of, 134; 
Hyginus’ account of, 135. 

Peristyle of the Mausoleum, columns 
of the, 166, 167 ; its meaning accord- 
ing to Pliny, 191. 

Persephone, probable representation of, 
in terra-cotta, 124; terra-cotta figures 
of, 328, 329 ; temenos of, at Cnidus, 
375 et seg.; statuette of, 377, 420; 
terminal figure of, 384; head of, 
381; dedications to, 383, 385; her 
worship, 422. 

Perseus, king of Macedon, 70. 

Persia, empire of, fallen into a state of 
disorganization, 33, 34, 35; causes of 
its exhaustion, 37. 

Persian horseman, figure of, discovered 
in the Mausoleum, 90. 

Persians invade Caria, 8; defeat the 
Carians, and reduce them to subjec- 
tion, 17; their expedition against 
Evagoras of Cyprus, 34, 35. 

Pertinax, apotheosis of, 250. 

Petesa, hamlet of, 574. 

Ilerodvcov (Budrum), 646. 

Phiale, marble, found in Mausoleum, 
112, 263. 

Phidias and his contemporaries, 255, 
256; qualities which distinguished 
his works, 254, 237. 

Philibert de Naillac, founder of the 
Castle of St. Peter at Budrum, 645. 

Philip of Macedon besieges Byzantium, 
58. 

Phobos, head probably representing, 
on a mosaic found at Budrum, 291. 
Phoczans colonize Emporiz, in Spain, 

12. 

Pheenicians colonize Rhodes, 3. 

Phormion, son of Panyasis, 24 ; filled 
the office of Mnemon at Halicar- 
nassus, 2b. 

Pigs. (See Votive Pigs.) 

Pigres, the reputed author of the Mar- 
gites and the Batrachomyomachia, 
22; son of Seldomus, 23. 

Piscopi, village of, 574. 

Pithi, or jars of baked red clay disco- 
vered at Budrum, 337 ; in the Troad 
and Archipelago, 7b. 

Pixodarus, son of Mausolus, 31 n. ; 
son of Hekatomnus, expels his sister 
Ada from Caria, 58; his reign, 59, 
60; coins of, 60, 623; his death, 
61. 

Plagiaulos. (See Flageolet.) 

Pliny’s measurements of the Mauso- 
leum, 93, 95; his descriptions, 160, 
161, 166 ; degree of credit to be at- 
tached to his description, 188, 189 ; 
difficulties in his text, 190-4. 
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Pluto, application of the epithet éija- 
xo¢g to, 406; worship of, at Cnidus, 
tb. ; local traditions respecting his 
carrying off Persephone to the in- 
fernal regions, 414, 415, 416. 

Plutonia, caves so called, 415. 

Podium of the Mausoleum, 161, 162. 

Polyandrion, in memory of the The- 
bans, 495. 

Port, secret, at Halicarnassus, 271. 

Pottery, green glazed, 464. 

Praxiteles the sculptor, 256, 856 ; ex- 
celled in expressing the passions, 
256; the sculptures found in the 
Temenos of Demeter at Cnidus, pro- 
bably works of his school, 418-19. 

Priestess, statue which may represent, 
400. 

Priestesses, dedications by, 392. 

Priesthood of the temple at Lagina, 
599, 570. 

Prion, in the island of Cos, 639. 

Prize compositions recited at the ob- 
sequies of Mausolus, 54, 248. 

Prytanes, names of, mentioned in in- 
scriptions at Lagina, 571. 

Psammetichus I., king of Egypt, 15; 
enlists the Carians and Tonians in his 
service, 2, 

Pteroma, a spacious ambulatory, 204. 

Pteron of the Mausoleum, 95, 99, 112, 
116, 160, 161, 162, 185; meaning 
of, according to Pliny, 190 eé m. ; 
position of the lions on each front of 
the, 204, 

Ptolemies, Caria falls under their do- 
minion, 69, 

Ptolemy, general of Alexander the 
Great, defeats the Carians, 65. 

Philadelphus, stoa probably 
dedicated to him at Halicarnassus, 
69, 276 ; probably held Cnidus, 357. 

Pullan, Mr., his restoration of the Mau- 
soleum, 157 et seg. ; summary of the 
arguments in its favour, 186 e¢ seq. ; 
his description of the architecture of 
the Lion-tomb of Cnidus, 508 et seq. ; 
his report on the island of Cos, 682 
et seq. ; his description of the Castle 
of St. Peter at Budrum, 646 et seq. 

Pyli, village of, 635, 636. 

Pyramid of the Mausoleum, remains of, 
105, 117, 187; how thrown down, 
109; the key to the whole build- 
ing, 162, 163; steps of, 163, 196, 
197; sizeof the base, 165; height of 
the, 166; objections to Lieutenant 
Smith’s proposed restoration of, 194, 
195. 

“Pyramid Hill,” near Budrum, 596. 

Pisindelis, son of Artemisia, 22, 23. 
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Pythios or Pythis, architect of the 
Mausoleum, 54; the sculptor of the 
chariot group surmounting the Mau- 
soleum, 106, 161, 259. 

Pyxis of sculptured marble, found on 
site of Mausoleum, 113; subjects 
represented on, 2). 

Q. 

QuaprigA of Mausoleum, 158; re- 
mains of, 106, 129, 130, 161, 162, 
187. 217, 218, 246; its probable 
design, 190, 

Quadriga, regarded in ancient art as 
the symbol of apotheosis, and hence 
placed on the summit of the funeral 
pile, 250. 

Quarry, site of ancient, 125 ; originally 
the site of the Mausoleum, 155. 


R. 


ReEGILLA, wife of Herodes Atticus, 424. 

Regulini Galassi, tomb at Crere, 202 ; 
near Vulci, 262 n. 

Reliefs in panels found in the Mauso- 
leum, 246, 247. 

Rheomithres, satrap of Persia, 44. 

Rhodes, colonized by the Pheenicians, 
3; declares its independence, 58. 

Rhodians, their naval expedition against 
Halicarnassus, 51 ; their capture by 
Artemisia, 51, 52; part of Caria 
ceded to them, 705; revolt against 
the, 7b.; deprived of part of their 
Carian territory, 7b. 

Roads, ancient, near Cnidus, 471, 522, 
5233 at Branchidse and Labranda 
(see Sacred Way). 

Rocky scarp of Temenos of Demeter, 
its geological formation, 412-14. 

Romans take possession of Caria, and 
add it to their province of Asia, 69— 
71; their admiration of the Mau- 
soleum as a masterpiece of Hellenic 
art, 210. 

Ross, Dr. Ludwig, his visit to Budrum, 
82; his disagreement with the au- 
thor’s views, 87; inscription dis- 
covered by, 359. 

toumeli-kéi, visit to, 595 ; sarcophagus 
at, ib. 

Ss. 

SacrED Way at Branchide, ancient 
statues in the, 528 et seq.; excavations 
along its course, 588 et seg. ; Sacred 
Way at Labranda, 618. 

St, Peter, castle of. (See Cusile.) 

Sakisli, castle of, 610. 
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Salik Bey, fragments of Ionic columns, 
&c., found in the garden of, 270 m. 
Salmacians, decree in the name of the, 

aay 

Salmacis, a town of Caria, 11 ; Acropo- 
lis of, ib.; finally absorbed in the 
capital of Mausolus, 41; fountain 
and fortress of, 271, 278, 274, 275 ; 
myth of Salmacis and Hermaphro- 
ditos, 274. 

Sandama, promontory of, 591. 

Sareophagi in a Roman tomb, Cnidus, 
514, 518; at Keramos, 630. 

Sarcophagus found in the cutting of 
the Mausoleum, 154; of the Roman 
period, 270 m,; at Roumeli-kéi, 595, 
(See Sort.) 

Sardonyx discovered on site of Mauso- 
leum, 150, 264. 

Satraps of Asia Minor, successive re- 
volts of the, 44. 

Satyr pursuing a nymph, represented 
on a mosaic discovered at Budrum, 
292. 

Satyros, architect of the Mausoleum, 
54. 

Scandaria, promontory of, in Cos, 590. 

Schlegelholt, Henry, builder of the 
castle at Budrum, 74, 646, 647. 

Scopas, the sculptor, employed on the 
Mausoleum, 54, 100, 160, 161; slabs 
of frieze found on the eastern side of 
the Quadrangle, probably his work, 
239, 242, 247; scope and character 
of his art, 248, 256, 257, 258; a Mi- 
nerva by, at Cnidus, 356, 

Scutprures of the Mausoleum, 81 
et seqg.; of Mausolus, 104, 214; ofa 
female figure, 104, 216; of horses, 
102, 1038, 217; of an equestrian 
figure, 90, 218; torsos of male 
figures, 221-4; fragments of, 
228; their general character, 7b. ; 
marble helmet discovered, 7b. ; female 
colossal heads, 224, 225 ; various 
heads, 225-7; fragments of lions 
and lionesses, 229 et seg. ; of a pan- 
ther, 233; of a ram and of a boar, 
id. ; in relief (see £riezes) ; remarks 
on the style of, 253; difference be- 
tween these sculpturesand those of the 
Parthenon, 254 ; traces of colour on 
(see Painted sculpture); statue in 
Roman villa, Budrum, 305-6 ; seulp- 
tures of temple at Lagina, 561-6 
(see /riezes) ; statues at Branchidse 
(see Branchida); at Cnidus (see 
Demeter, Friezes, Lions, Muses, Perse- 
phone). 

Seylax, of Caryanda, attempts the cir- 
cumnavigation of Africa, 23, 
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Scylax, his Periplus, correction of a 
reading in, 599; his description of 
Halicarnassus, 275. 

Seasons, represented on a 
found at Budrum, 285, 286. 

Senate of Cnidus composed of sixty 
amnemones, and presided over by an 
aphester, 355, 360, 516. 

Sestos besieged by Mausolus, 44. 

Seven Wonders of the World, the 
Mausoleum reckoned among the, 160. 

Shell (Zriton variegatus) found in Te- 
menos of Demeter, 398. 

Sherif Mehemet, field of, 325. 

Shield, marble, in lion tomb, 493. 

Sillig, his edition of Pliny, 190, 191. 

Simonides, epigram of, on the valour 
of Leonidas, 495. 

Simpulum, of bronze, discovered in a 
tomb at Budrum, 339. 

Skulls found in Roman tomb at Cnidus, 
518. 

Smith, Lieutenant R. M., of Royal 
Engineers, 85; his report, 105; his 
restoration of the Mausoleum, 159 ; 
his chief difficulties in the restora- 
tion, 175 ; objections to his proposed 
restoration, 194, 195; objections to 
his restoration reconciled, 200; his 
excayations at Cnidus, 449, 452; his 
visit to Lagina, 555; hismeasurements 
of the temple, 559 ; his account of the 
ruins of Labranda, 612, 619; his 
examination of the site and ruins 
of Keramos, 627, 631. 

Social war carried on against Athens, 


mosaic 


47. 

Solyman, Sultan, 75, 76. 

Sori or coffins discovered in the Kislalik 
cemetery, 334, 336 ; of stone, in the 
Sacred Way of Branchide, 542, 543, 
545. (See Sarcophagt.) 

Sostratos, the Cnidian architect, 357 ; 
stoa pensilis built by, 468. 

Spackman, B., Corporal of Royal En- 
gineers, 85, 309; discovers a tomb 
at Cnidus, 512, 641. 

Spatula, of bronze, discovered in a 
tomb, Budrum, 339. 

Sphinx found on Sacred Way at Bran- 
chide, 635. 

Spout, found in the temenos at Cnidus, 
409, 410. 

Spratt, Capt., his survey of Budrum, 
82, 311, 312. 

Stadium at Myndus, 577. 

Statues. (See Sculptures.) 

Stelé, of marble, found on site of Mau- 
soleum, 137; sculpture representing 
Apollo and Dionysos, 7b. ; inscribed, 
338 ; found at Cnidus, 377, 384. 
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Stephanephori, names of, mentioned in 
inscriptions at Lagina, 571. 

Stoa, remains of one at Budrum, 276 ; 
inscriptions on, 7b.; dedicated to 
Apollo and King Ptolemy, at Hali- 
carnassus, 277; ruins of, at Cnidus, 
366, 367, 468. (See Sostratos.) 

Stratford, Viscount de Redcliffe, 
obtains the sculptured reliefs of the 
Mausoleum for the British Museum, 
80, 81; his valuable assistance to 
the Budrum expedition, 84. 

Stratonicea, 14, 554, 555, 570, 571, 572. 

Struthas, satrap of Lydia, 34. 

Stucco, painted, discovery of, at Bu- 
drum, 321; interior of ancient houses 
decorated with, 322; graves and 
walls lined with, at Cnidus, 379, 408, 
464, 465, 517. 

Syangela, a town of the Leleges, 41 ; 
ancient tomb on the site of, 202 ; 
its site, probably Assarlik, 587. 

Syennesis, king of Cilicia, 31 n. 

Sylla, L. Cornelius, 571. 

Syme, gulf of, 347. 
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Tasters, marble, found in Temenos of 
Demeter, 388. 

Tachos, king of Egypt, 44. 

Tantalus, tomb ascribed to, 202. 

Tarmiani, site of, probably at Mughla, 
623. 

Tekram Bari, village of, 609. 

Telekles, tradition respecting, 551, 553. 

Teleutias, the Lacedamonian naval 
commander, 354. 

Temenos of Demeter, Persephone, and 
the Infernal Deities, at Cnidus, 126, 
331, 375 et seq.; chamber within, 
383; escarp of the, 4145; reasons 
for supposing it to be private 
ground consecrated to the worship 
of the infernal deities, 417 ; date of 
its dedication, 418; the rites there 
celebrated probably mystic, 421, 422; 
Temenos of the hero Antigonos, 472, 
473. 

Temple of Ausculapius, at Cnidus, 448. 

—__— of Artemis, at Cnidus. (See 
Artemis and Cnidus.) 

of Demeter. (See Demeter and 

Temenos.) 

of Dionysos, at Cnidus, 370, 449. 

of Hekate, at Lagina. (See 

Hekate.) 

of Mars, 

(See Mars.) 

of the Muses, at Cnidus. 

Muses.) 


at Halicarnassus, 


(See 
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Temple of Venus and Mercury, at 
Halicarnassus. (See Venus.) 

of Venus, at Cnidus. (See Venus.) 

of Zeus, (See Zeus and La- 

branda.) , 

at Bargylia, 604, 605. 

Temples, remains of, at Cnidus, 367, 
368, 369, 456, 457. 

Termera, 41; now Chifoot Kalessy, 590; 
coin of, ib. ; the stronghold of the 
Leleges, 591; its ancient founder, ib. 

Termerion promontory, (Cape Petra), 
590. 

Terra-cottas, 123, 126 ; vase, 124. 

figures, probably votive, found 

at the entrance of the sepulchral 
chamber in Mausoleum, 139; in 
the field of Chiaoux, 326; of the 

Roman period, 7.; their different 

varieties of type, 827-80; probably 

votive offerings, 332; discovered at 

Pestum, 7b. ».; found at Cnidus, 

379, 391, 397, 463; of the Roman 

period, 398. 

coffins, 7¥evt, 836. 

disks, 441. 

Jars, 336. 

lamps. (See Lamps, terracotta.) 

mould, 447. 

Tessellated pavements excavated in 
the field of Hadji Captan, at Bu- 
drum, 281 e¢ seq. ; their subjects, 
ab. ; generally found at a depth of 
two or three feet below the present 
surface of the soil, 308; their con- 
struction according to Vitruvius, 
309; photographic views taken of, 
310; found at Hagia Marina, Budrum, 
320, 324 ; at Cnidus, 438, 460, 469; 
the tessellae of which they were 
formed, 321. 

Theatres, ancient, the one at Halicar- 
nassus, 150; ruins of one at Cnidus, 
368,443 ; excavations at the entrance, 
44% ; inseriptions, 445, 448 ; its vomi- 
tory, 447 ; larger theatre at Cnidus, 
370; a theatre for musical contests 
(see Odewmn). 

Themessos, in Caria, 571. 

Theodektes, tragedy by, recited at 
the obsequies of Mausolus, 54, 248. 

‘Theodoros, sculptor, tradition respect- 
ing, 551, 553. 

Theopompos, C, Jul., honoured with 
the friendship of C, Julius Cvesar, 
358 ; mentioned in inscriptions at 
Cnidus, 366, 367, 517. 

Theron, tomb of, near Agrigentum, 199. 

Theseus, exploits of, perhaps cele: 
brated in the principal frieze of 
the Quadrangle, 252. 
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Thévenot’s visit to Budrum, 79. 

Thiasi, religious societies, 476. 

Tholi, use of the term, 201; examples 
of, 487 n., 488. 

Obey and Evayigey, distinction be- 
tween, 139 n. 

Thymele in Odeum at Cnidus, 453. 

Tile for roof, found on site of Temple 
of Muses, Cnidus, 430, 

Tiles, grave lined with, in tomb on 
Peninsula at Cnidus, 518. 

Tiles, flanged, graves lined and roofed 
with, 337. 

Timotheus, the sculptor of the Mau- 
soleum, 55, 160, 161, 259. 

Tiribazus, satrap of Western Asia, 29, 
34; executed for conspiracy, 37. 

Tissaphernes, satrap of Sardis, 27 ; his 
military career, 28; put to death, 
29; notices of, 34. 

Tithraustes, satrap of Western Asia, 
29, 34. 

Tombs at Lagina, 571; near Ak-shalleh, 
581; at Labranda, 618, 619 ; at Cos, 
636 ; of Cyrus the Great, 260 ; of the 
Koul Oba, near Kertch, 261; of the 
eastern cemetery, Budrum, 334 et seq. ; 
of the western cemetery, Budrum, 
340, 841; cut in the rock, 341; 
in eastern Necropolis, Cnidus, 471 
et. seg.; in the environs, zbid., 518 
et seg.; on Peninsula, ibid., 512 
et seq.; on the Sacred Way at Bran- 
chide, 543 et seq.; at Assarlik 
(Syangela), 585; at Pasha Liman, 
592, 598, 594; at Farillia, 595. 

Tourette, Commander de la, 77, 79. 

Towsey, Capt., commander of the 
“ Gorgon,” 85. 

Triopas, of Thessaly, 423 et n. 

Triopia sacra, 423-5. 

Triopian league, held at Cnidus, 13. 

Triopium, 372; name, how applied by 
Herodes Atticus, 424 et n. 

“Tripod Tomb,” plan of the, 477. 

Tritons represented on a mosaic found 
at Halicarnassus, 287. 

Trumpeter, terra-cotta, found in Teme- 
nos of Demeter, 397. 

Tumuli near Ak-shalleh, 583. 

Turks, occupation of Budrum by the, 
96; employ the ancient foundations 
as a quarry, 20. 


‘Vig 


VAS, archaic, found in the Mauso- 
leum, 124, 154, 155. 

Vases, painted, found in the Necropolis 
at Budrum, 335, 8386. 

Vaulting. (See Lyyptian Vaulting.) 
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Venus, supposed temple of, at Cnidus, 
367, 456, 461. 

and Mercury, temple of, at 
Halicarnassus, 2738, 274 mn. (See 
Aphrodite.) 

Verres, said to have carried off statues 
from Halicarnassus, 71. 

Villa, discovery of, at Budrum, 281 ; 
its plan, 281 et seq.; its tessel- 
lated pavements, 303, 3804; con- 
structed out of the materials of an 
earlier building on the same site, 305 ; 
presumed to be of the Roman period, 
309. . 

Vitruvius, his description of Halicar- 
nassus, 39, 265, 266, 315 ; his indica- 
tion of the site of the Mausoleum, 
86, 87; his rule respecting the beds 
of tessellated pavements, 309. 

Votive breasts, sculptured in marble, 
found at Cnidus, 387. (See Appendix 
No. 4.) 

calves, at Cnidus, 385, 422. 

elephant of ivory, at the Mau- 

soleum, 127. 

figures, fragments of, at Hali- 

carnassus, 126; at Cnidus, 439, 

footstools, at Cuidus, 392. 

pigs, at Cnidus, 385, 422 ; their 

connection with the myth and rites 

of Persephone, 7b., 422. 


Wie 


WALLS on site of the Mausoleum, 114; 
character of the masonry, 115, 119, 
120 ; on the south side, 131; their 
probable purposes, 7b. ; described, 
132 et seq.; of Halicarnassus, 267 ; 
of Cnidus, 363. 
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Water nymph, represented on a mosaic 
found at Budrum, 295. 

Wavrikdi, village of, 609. 

Weights in form of marble breasts, 
387, and Appendix No. IV. 

Wells, on site of Mausoleum, 138; in 
the field of Hadji Captan, 307, 308 ; 
at Cnidus, 465. 

Wheel from Quadriga of Mausoleum, 
discovery of fragments, 129, 130, 
SW 

Wines of the Cnidian territory, 361. 


xX. 


XAnrTuHvS, city of, in Lycia, 60 ; Tonic 
monument at, 199, 204. 

Xerxes, his invasion of Greece, 19 ; 
alabaster vase inscribed with the 
name of, 91, 92, 124, 667 ; different 
vases bearing his name, 668, 669. 


XG 


Yatuik, or Yazlik, a Turkisk word, 617. 
Yasikoi, road from Cnidus to, 521 ; 
village of, 523. 


Z. 


ZeEPHYRIA, island of, 10. 

Zephyrium, promontory of, 275. 

Zeus, temples at Mylasa in honour of, 
32; at Labranda, 33; the different 
appellations of, 33 7. 

Zeus Chrysaoreus, temple of, 14, 570. 

Osogo, 32 n. 

Stratios, temple of, at La- 
branda, 14, 15, 615 ; his statue, 615 ; 

importance of his temple, 616. 
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INDICES TO INSCRIPTIONS. 


ORDER OF INSCRIPTIONS. 
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In the preceding pages the Inscriptions, having been arranged 
geographically, do not follow in the same order in which the fac- 
similes of them are placed in Volume I., Plates LXXXV.—XCVIL 

The following table will therefore assist the reader in referring 
to them :— 


Inscription Page Inscription Page 
Nowe Late ce cots OM INR Senoeespeponored (en 
Np MeU Me ee ae OST Inkomeh Moan sormottao on a. 754 
Lee ER se sone Pt SI ETC 689 ANCONA Saaiecnd « eiciete vetouecerer sake 754 
Wolmesia cies oe ces ee INOW ESO Boe ecco ao) 
Rete ieee eto seine eles INTEC Ne neaawomacoonbeda Wie 
INGE Dee ae seine cme OOH INGOs 4p asset ere eheretvercre tans 756 
Nese UE. che ncetorst esac a AOD ING 2 Ls cgi ciaao, ogee 757 
IN Geen Gib ee'e oes bsicvoers aes.» AOEYS) INR CE er aoummncd OS:000G 757 
iSite Oy) Seisere aan ese DOR ING, Lee saeneoubAccoster 758 
ihe Gh poaaaancocse sono 699 INGE US Su.andd o¢oane6Ge 758 
Tiel We eet Cee GOS AEROD MOL INGRICL Bos ea poco NOS aa 759 
IST creed) ues Goa) creer sun eveie ce 700 Iie Wi Ageaor Neate Chee 760 
ite NG hae Ap ee CoIe fll IMs Jancec OR ROOR DOF 762 
iviee IVA haemo ce OCs ti 701 INR Cle Wend os A SeEO ea 762 
Mote ean ee ati LOZ INR! Sees A omncmOne ae 764 
aN Poe PA ee nemo ania 703 Infey soe  Aaiee oo nontood SE KOO 
MBC 0 mate = ahoia veiw aio) wel cine 704 INau ae) oe erneinpeme onpeaome | AKIe 
Aye Ours weiss ew esis sna 713 AN Bee Gono oerPoOD ODD 768 
HON MUS ete cioletn aio tats Biensiaie 6 714 BNE y eoeeeonocuermcda Aue 
gle, Deon oto com ooo uaUae 714 iMWalwi nanomencotenpeoe . 2ihoe 
WMiee Gia srl wareteiais, ore oo) mie! 715 NiO tO Aaseatacomerias 769 
iieavie: Gepceanasonooeie enh Ist, Nh Ro pons oorgooo0d DG 770 
DW had Mola alexis risers eusre TL INOS Dinca thats epic omrrsttsver sce 770 
AIM igy see erate catd ote old io tekalsta’as acs 716 Inoy, e)) “AanconoccuOouoD 774 
Dea ae sie ejolat oloreuslsefece: 716 SNiichuen Gh Oommen terancrenctststepsiarascere V7) 
Ieligay OPAL oceaeierelicg & Fer cmnn Taig ENIOs uO Lilemeete ete raitiars delete orecsets 777 
1 Pedder PN PRION TOI 117 IN Qa Oe eta olareteisnerstanelstisieriaie 789 
Te OAs CCM SEC RCE CLC 718 Hite ohio | eee co owro oe o ae Y Atle 
Wigse Dim ond ete ster) LO Tin GA eer sity ois) > sustes.ciisterels 706 
AN Pip ake Cee PAGO COED 718 ANoMCIEE GoIDeootoo ooo 707 
OGM NE eae teen DLS INfol CAO neereeoood délackc Gay 
IS, SAE igen ce ek er Oo 719 ENOUGH. nee reeeetpco dou uiftsll! 
iG, PA perce iO NOTED TA5 NO: G8) wes ewe skanee cen oO 
NGC OME eaten TSE INiOs) GO) rarctetacicreslels 216 sisiars 782 
INGE IN de somee ete Me ihe, VAN Gootoc SROUHOSNoD 782 
Ty, oll” eet eerie oo oe 749 ING (A ee erase whens. creer ine 783 
INGOse coon tsioie cies POO ED 751 aeRO erence recta. The 
Neat BAaleocmUcmoCtDU RO 752 INRol RAGA POO OU BOO OND 787 
IN (ay ae. wee Renn ORIG DCE aera INO RAY ALL. cibka Breer uCOIMLAG ame Ree 
NG oDi mas ce taeccre metas. a 752 aN epee they aouprenny stan CeMod.” (LUXE 
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Inscription 


No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
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Ce ee ee ay 
° 
se eee Ce ee eeenae 
ay 
i i re | 
. 
i a rs . 
er a ae . 
. . 
. . ° 
eee ee rr 
i ec ary 


INSCRIPTIONS. 
Inscription 

INion 9 Ola rete elerstaroteenas : 
INO Oe waters oreuetarsrenate . 
INO: Oi Mite wreuare a snareretsne Sac 
No. 93 Se TOL Nae 
No. 934 ae Saatellia 
No: 94 250m each ea 
No. 95 wide he stake a hoes Stave 
INO) 96s smienceeremcs Fiche 
INOn ey Ome Rare 

INO: 398: We esreietecsss ates SS 
INO; 99 eae s Sera ete 
No. 100 ory ire ari 
No. 101 Sean aes 

INGOT du) Zima tefatereteta <etkeatetatale 
No. 103 & : 


INDICES TO INSCRIPTIONS, 


§29 


INDEX OF PROPER NAMES, 


Aptnna, No. 16. 

Blia Glykinona, No. 97. 

/®lius Eirenaios, No. 97. 

Publ. Alius Aur. Neon, No. 96. 

Agasikleia, No. 25. 

Agathoboulos, No. 57. 

Agathodoros, No. 31. 

Aineas, Nos. 9, 62, 97. 

Alexandra, No. 8. 

Alkimacha, No. 24. 

Amarantos, No. 120. 

Anaxikles, No. 41. 

Anaxileos, No. 66. 

Anaximandros, Nos. 67, 68. 

Andreas, No. 61. 

Andron, No. 12¢. 

Androsthenes, No. 41. 

Antigone, No. 81. 

Antigonos, Nos. 29, 60. 

Antikrates, No. 35. 

Aphyasis, No. 1, 1. 15. 

Apollonidas, No. 32. 

Apollonides, No. 124; 
Wo. 1, l. 10 andl. 30. 

Apollonios, Nos. 7, 12 ¢, 58, 98, 102. 

Apollonos? No. 43. 

Apollophanes, No, 21. 

Archegos? No. 66. 

Archestratos, No. 31. 

Archidamos, No. 13. 

Aretaon? No. 2,1 1. 

Aristagathos, No. 31. 

Aristeides, No. 62. 

Aristokleidas, Nos. 45, 49, 50. 

Avistokles, No. 5. 

Aristomenes, No. 125. 

Artemeis, No. 82. 

Artemidoros, Nos. 9, 11. 47, 98. 

Artemon, Nos. 12, 60, 98. 

Asklapiades, No, 81. 

Astraios, No. 62. 

Athanagoras, No, 48. 

Athenippos, No, 124. 

Athenodoros, No. 5. 

Athenokritos, No. 5. 

Atthis, No. 54. 

Aulus Darikios Euphemos, No, 12c. 

Ail, Aurelia Oraia, No. 96. 

Aurelia Mene.., No. 12. 


Apolonides, 


Boethos, No. 41. 
Joukolion, No. 98. 
Boulakrates, No. 44. 


Caius, No. 12. 

Cl. Caius Euklides, No. 12¢. 

Chares, No. 72. 

Chrysaor, Nos. 98, 100, 101, 102. 

Chrysina, No. 15. 

Chryso, Nos. 30, 60. 

Chrysogone, No. 15. 

Claudius Aineas Heros, No. 62. 

Claudius Aristeas, No. 97. 

Tib. Claudius Aristeas Menandros, 
No. 97. 

Ti. Claudius Marcus, No, 120. 

Lucius Cornelius (Sylla?), No. 99. 


Damas, Nos. 12 6, 12¢. 
Damatria, No. 28. 
Damokles, No. 41. 
Damon, No. 41. 
Darikios, No. 12c. 
Demetrios, Nos. 12 b, 64, 96. 
Demosthenes, No. 126. 
Dexikrates, No. 53. 
Diodoros, No, 12. 
Diodotos, No. 2, 1. 3. 
Diogenes, No, 12. 
Diokleia, No. 13. 
Diokles, Nos. 83, 84. 
Dion, No. 28. 

Dionysos, No. 98. 
Dioskourides, Nos. 5, 57. 
Dorothea, No. 93. 
Drakon, No, 120. 


Hirenaios, Nos. 28, 97. 
Emphanes, No. 84. 
Epaphrodeitos, No. 12. 
Epharmostos, No. 12. 
Epianassa, No. 39. 
Epigonos, No, 29. 
Epikrates, Nos. 12, 35, 48, 51. 
Eraston, No. 120. 
Juaion, No. 63. 
Euboulos, No. 77. 
Euemeros, No. 41. 
Enkles, No. 31. 
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Kuklides, No, 12. 
Hukrates, No. 30. 
Euphemos, Nos. 4, 12¢. 
Euphranor, No. 38. 
Kuporos, No, 12. 
Euschemon, No. 12. 
Eutyches, No. 12. 


Fla. Aineas, No. 97. 
T. Flavius Demetrius, No. 12a. 


TT. Flavius Demetrius Julianus, No. 


12 ¢. 


T. Flavius Andreas Eu(sebes), No. 61. 


Glaukos, No. 73. 
Glykinna, No. 48, 97. 


Hagias, No. 79. 
Hegemandros, No. 60. 
Hevesandros, No. 66. 
Hekataios, Nos. 7, 12a, 98. 
Hekatea, No. 75. 
Hekaton, No. 102. 

Hera, No. 55. 
Herakleitos, No. 41. 
Hermas, Nos. 12, 120, 15. 
Hermias, Nos. 100, 103. 
Hermodoros, No. 12d. 
Hermogenes, No, 12 0. 
Hermokrates, No. 10. 
Hermophantos, No. 34. 
Hestieios, No. 79. 
Hierokles, Nos. 62, 98. 
Hippokrates, No. 15. 
Hippokritos, No, 44. 
Histiaios, Nos. 4, 72a. 


Tason, Nos. 12, 77, 98. 
Isodotos, No. 98. 


Julia Epianassa, No. 39. 
Julianus, No. 12c. 
C. Julius M...., No.6, 1. 4. 


C. Julius Theopompos, No, 11, p. 712. 


Kallikles, No. 8, 1.1; No. 5. 
Kallikrates, No. 58. 
Kaphisodoros, No. 51. 
Kasbollis, No. 1, 1. 12. 
Kleodamos, No. 76. 
Kleomenidas, No. 120. 
Klesis, No. 72. 
Komos, No. 12. 
Kreon, No. 31. 
Kritagoras, No, 31, 
Kriton, No, 794. 


Lachartos, No, 14. 
Lasthenes, No. 9. 
Lenaivs, No, 12. 

Leon, Nos. 1,1 5;.98. 
Leukios, Nos. 59, 99. 
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Lygdamis, No, 1, Ll. 3, 11. 
Aveaifvoy or AveatOvoc, Nos. 45, 49. 
Lykios ? No. 66. 


Mavdpopay .., No. 67. 
Megabates, No. 1,1. 14. 
Melanthios, Nos. 12a, 63, 64. 
Meliton, No. 53. 
Menagoras, No, 12c. 
Menandros, No. 97, 100. 
Menekrates, Nos. 12, 120. 
Menelaos, No. 101. 
Menippos, Nos. 28, 57, 79. 
Metrodoros, No. 5. 
Metrophanes, No. 63. 
Metrophilos, No, 102. 
Minna, No, 62. 
Mnesitheos, No. 102. 
Moiragenes, No. 98. 
Moschion, Nos. 126, 45. 
Moschos, Nos, 10, 39. 
Myonides, No. 98. 
Myroides, No. 91. 
Myrton, No. 77. 


Nakon, No. 87. 

Nanas, No. 83. 
Nannion, No. 5. 
Narkissos, No. 77 a. 
Nearchos, No. 41. 
Neikephoros, No, 49. 
Neikostratos, No. 12 a. 
Neon, Nos. 126, 57, 96. 
Nikagoras, No, 13. 
Nikias, No. 12. 
Nikochoros, No. 21. 
Nikokleia, No. 21. 
Noumagathos, No. 2, 1. 5. 


Othothatis? No. 1, 1. 6. 


Paionios, Nos. 98, 101. 
Pamphile, No, 101. 
Pamphilos, Nos, 9, 98. 
Panamyes, No. 1, lL. 12, 30. 
Pannikos, No. 31. 
Panyatis, No. 1, 1. 15. 
Partbenios, No. 12. 
Pasikles, No. 66. 
Patroklos, No 41. 
Patron? No. 12e. 
Perigenes, No. 102. 
Phanias, Nos. 12 ¢, 98. 
Philetairos, No. 41. 
Philetas, No. 12 0. 
Philidas, No. 60. 
Philippos, No. 101. 
Philis, No. 28. 
Philition, No. 44. 
Philokrates, No, 35. 
Philon, Nos. 81, 35. 
Philoneikos, No. 128, 
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Philosthenes, No. 90. 
Phormio, No. 1, l. 15. 
Pison? No. 2. 


Plathainis, Nos. 17, 18, 19. 
Plato, Nos. 17, 18, 19. 


Podeiros, No. 12 0. 
Polemon, No. 98. 
Polianthes, No. 31. 
Polychares, No. 16. 
Polystratos, No. 44. 
Pompeios, No. 126. 
Posideos, No. 12d. 
Posileos ? No. 100. 
Preimeros? No. 42. 
Prosodion, No. 87. 


Quintus, No. 12a. 


Rhodo, No. 84. 
Rhodokles, No. 86. 
Rufus, No. 126. 


Samiades, No. 133. 
Saturninus, No. 120. 
Sextus, No. 98. 
Sileonias, No. 31. 
Sopbron, No. 49. 
Sopolis, Nos. 16, 60. 
Sosibios, No. 57. 
Sosikles, No. 31. 
Sostratos, No. 14. 
Soter, No. 12. 
Soterichos, No. 41. 
Sozomenos, No. 120. 
Strateia, No. 77. 


Stratokles, No. 100. 


Sulpicia Trophime, No, 96. 
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Servius Sulpicius Hekataios, No. 7. 


Sulpicius Demetrios, No. 96. 


Sympheron, No, 126. 


Talestes, No. 9. 
Tatia Minna, No. 62. 
Teleson, No. 31. 


Terpsikles, Nos. 67, 68. 


Thalasseros, No. 12. 
Thales, No. 66. 
Theios, No. 54. 
Theodoros, No. 8. 
Theodotos, No. 12. 
Theon, No. 98. 
Theotime, No. 4. 
Thersimachos, No, 38. 


Theudamos, Nos. 33, 75. 


Theudoros, No. 34. 
Theuphides, No. 39. 


Theupompos, Nos. 11, 78. 


Thoas, No. 41. 
Timokion, No. 9. 
Timokleidas, No. 31. 
Timoteles, No. 31. 
Tolmidas, No. 76. 
Trophimos, No. 90. 


Xeno, No. 22. 
Xenokritos, No. 31. 
Xenophon, No, 28. 


Zenodotos, Nos. 28, 79. 


Zosimos, No. 12. 
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Abbreviations, pp. 790, 795. 

dyakpa, No. 72, p. 785. . 

ayadpara, No. 66. 

ayoon. (See tepa ayopn.) 

"AdeEdvdpnay, No. 60. 

‘Adtxapynoodc, No. 1, p. 675 ; “Adtxap- 
vatéwy, ibid. 

*Adwoade, No. 98. 

dvaBaivey, p. 730. 

avaxwhoy, No, 82, 1. 8, p. 738. 

Anaximander, the Ionic philosopher, 
perhaps named in an inseription, 
No. 67, p. 780. 

aviBnoayr sic dvdpac, No. 12. 

aveopopia and éXevGepia, grant of to 
the Cnidians, No. 47, p. 760. 

avevéykat, used imperatively, No. 82, 
p- 733. 

aveviven for aveviyxat, Nos, 82, 92. 

avtepot, No, 81, 1. 1, p. 725. 

aneripacay? No. 1, 1. 82, p. 681. 

*Arro\NOry at Halicarnassus, No. 1, 
1. 36 and 1. 45, p. 682. 

"Aprepidwpeca, No. 52, 1. 18. 

Artemidoros, honours paid to, p. 767. 

aptoxdrov, No. 77a, p. 710. 

apxéta, p. 708. 

apxnyoc, No. 66, p. 778. 

dovioy at Lagina, p. 797. 

Augustus, the Emperor, birthday of, 
pp. 696, 697. 


Badpdproc, month, No. 44, 

Bath, grant for building, No, 97. 

Birthday of a Roman emperor, decree 
in honour of, No. 6. 

Bovdevrypioy at Halicarnassus, No. 3, 
Ib, tay, 

Bovdn, the, at Cnidus, No. 79, p. 772. 

Bodyxov ripevog, No. 777. 

Branchidee, embassy from to Rome, 
No. 60; to Ptolemy, son of Ptolemy 
Auletes, ibid. 


Calends of December, No. 6, p. 697. 

Chares, ruler of Teichioussa, p. 784. 

xapuoreia, Nos. 18, 82. 

Claudius, Emperor, 
No. 6a. 


dedication to, 


Cleopatra, Queen of Egypt, No. 60, 
p. 776. 

Coin of electrum found at Halicar- 
nassus, p. 684. 

Coinage, electrum, of Asia Minor, pp. 
683-6. 


Sapudpytov, No. 52, pp. 767, 768, 772. 
Avipea, No. 59. 

Avovuceia, No. 49. 

Dire, pp. 721-4. (See Leaden Tablets.) 
Drachma, sign of, No. 41, p. 756. 


tixdvec, pledged as public securities, 
No. 3, 1. 12, p. 692. 

eig tépecay, p. 702. 

tx, when changed to éy or éx, p. 747. 

txdtkaorat, No. 1, 1, 20. 

txtipatoa, No. 18. 

tveorynxwe 0, No. 1, 1. 28, p. 681. 

tEcyopetwy, No. 85, p. 736. 

tmriuuwrvicayvra, No. 100, 

iwiPuvorc, No. 50, p. 765. 

trrouev, No. 71. 

toywvat, No. 3, 1. 2. 

‘Epmatwv, month, id. 
Now 1) L4, p. 677%. 

fnBor, how classed, Nos. 12, 
p. 702. 


qu. ‘“Hopatoc, 


122, 


TeopBarikg for Tepparcp, No. 6a. 

Glaukos, the Olympic vietor, p. 788. 

ypagpioy roy bpxwy, No. 3, 1. 12, 
p. 682. 

Gymnasium at Halicarnassus, No. 2, 
pp. 688, 705; at Cnidus, pp. 747, 767. 


n for et, p. 776, No. 60. 

Hadrian, the emperor, dedication to, 
No. 37. 

Halicarnassians, No. 1, 1. 2, 40, 41. 

Halicarnassus, revenue of, p. 692. 

Hierakome, p. 801. 

Histirwos of Miletus, perhaps named in 
an inscription, No. 72a, p. 787. 

npiextov, No, 1, 1. 26, pp. 682, 686. 

npipvata, No, 81, 1. 15. 


cand v, interchange of, p. 746, note. 
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ieod ywoa, No, 98. 

igor) ayoon, No. 1, 1. 3. 

iepla, p. 790. 

‘Teooxrwpnrnc, No. 102, p. 801. 

Tonic dialect, use of at Halicarnassus, 
pp. 678-5. 

Tonicisms in Cnidian inscriptions, pp. 
714, (24. 

Ivory, importation of from Alexandria 
to Branchide, No. 60, p. 776. 


Julia Laodicewa, dedication by people 
of, No. 11. 


Kaioap SeBaardc, No. 6, p. 697. 

caradeopot, p. 729. 

catadoyn, No. 99, p. 796. 

Képapoc, No. 99. 

KAgidde aywyn, No. 96; woman, No. 97. 

Ko, abbreviation for Ko\copyevc? pp. 
790, 795. 

Kodtopyevc, No. 102. 

Kopd\Xou gvdy, No. 98. 

KwoaZetc, No. 102. 


Largess given at Lagina, Nos. 96, 97. 

Leaden tablets, pp. 721-4. 

Loan, how effected at Halicarnassus, 
p. 692. 

Lygdamis, tyrant of Halicarnassus, pp. 
672, 678, 675. 


peiy for pév, No. 45. 

Meliteia in Phthiotis, No. 76. 

puoOovrrec Ta Epya, No. 3, 1. 2. 

pvynpovedw, No. 1,1, 11, 13. 

Movceia, usual in Greek gymnasia, 
p- 748. 


Nominative absolute, as in the heading 
of decrees, p. 677. 


Oaths, fee for administering, p. 682. 
olxoc of Demeter and Persephone, No, 
15 ; oikog Tov LeBacrov, No. 101. 

opevvetic, No. 29. 

ipodotruy 2£, No. 81, 1. 22, p. 730. 
‘Opodwta, No. 103, p. 802. 
dpooreynoacy, No. 85. 

doxta, No. 1, 1. 44, p. 682. 


xa for rapa, No. 81, 1. 20, p. 726. 
xavra, used adverbially, No. 42, p. 757. 
Panyasis, the epic poet, pp. 673, 675. 
rapioraverat, No. 81, 1. 31, p. 721. 
Tlevotvovi, No. 80, p. 749. 
mevrnkootn, No. 3, 1. 12. 
xemoixer for memounker, No. 91, 1. 14. 
mempnpévoc rapa Adparoa, p. 726-8. 
mepirodtoy of the Temple of Hekate at 
Lagina, No. 62, pp. 789, 798. 
Pheneos in Arcadia, No. 29. 


Il. 
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roisat for roujoat, No. 81, 1. 12. 

movnota, No, 87, 1. 6. 

mogot, No. 3, p. 692. 

Tloowéwy, month, No. 2, 1. 2. 

movdrvyoyntoc, No. 54. 

xoabivtwy, No. 3, 1. 17. 

xpatno NiBoc, p. 730. 

mporapevoc, No. 3, 1. 20. 

mooorarat veorroNirat, No. 31, p. 750. 

Psammetichos, inscription relating to, 
p. 779. 

Ptolemy, king of Egypt, No. 2, 1. 9, 
p. 688; No. 3, 1. 4; No. 3a. 

Ptolemy, son of Ptolemy Auletes, No. 
60, p. 776. 

Public works, system of farming out, 
No. 8, 1. 2, p. 693. 

IlvAwy at Bargylia, p. 802. 


Rome, embassy to from Branchide, 
No. 60. 


Salmacis, YadApaxuréwy, No, 1, 1. 2, 18, 
pp. 675-7. 

SeBaori, apparently an empress, who 
gave 1,000 denarii to the people 
of Lagina, No. 77, p. 798. 

orata\n, No. 86. 

Stater of Halicarnassus, No. 1, 1. 88, 
p- 684. 

Statue, price of, p. 764; statue, golden, 
No. 52. 

Statues, iconic, earliest examples of, 
pp. 785-7 ; pledged as public secu- 
rities, No. 3, p. 692. 

Stoa at Halicarnassus, dedicated to 
Apollo and King Ptolemy, No. 3, 
1.4; No. 3a. 

Sylla, L. Cornelius, p. 796. 


raopooc, No. 29, p. 748. 

TaOvy, No. 15, p. 714. 

Teichioussa, No. 72, pp. 784, 785. 

Tepevoupoc, No. 29, p. 748. 

Temenos of Antigonos at Cnidus, No. 
29. 

of Branchos, No. 61. 

of Rome and Augustus at 
Halicarnassus, No. 6. 

Temple of Demeter and Persephone, 
Cnidus, No. 15; of an emperor, 
No. 101, p. 799. 

Temples dedicated in consequence of a 
dream, No. 15. 

Oeunocic, No. 99. 

Theopompos, C, Jul., No. 78, pp. 712, 
760, 761, 771. 

Piacoc, contribution to, No, 41. 

Thymele, No. 29, p. 747. 


ixworn, No. 774, p. 719, 
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"Avdac, Nos. 54, 64. 

*AtdOwvevc, No, 82. 

*AXbovic, No. 77. 

divaxtec (Dioscuri), dedication to, at 
Cnidus, No. 24. 

'Ard\Awy, dedication of stow to at 
Halicarnassus, Nos. 8, 3a; ILd@oc, 
dedication to at Cnidus, No. 51; 
dedication of a tenth to at Bran- 
chide, No. 66; statue dedicated to 
by Chares, No. 72; invoked as 
divaé, No. 61; dedication to, No. 
72a. 

*Aorepic LaxvyPorpdpoc kai’ Exiparne, 
dedication to at Cnidus, Nos. 28, 52, 
p. 746. 

——— AnNiac, dedication to at Hali- 
carnassus, No, 6 a. 

’"Ackdamwoc, dedication to at Cnidus, 
No. 35, 

"APava Neraddpoc, dedication to at 
Cnidus, No. 79. 

"Apoodirn, ‘Hou wapedooc, at Cnidus, 
No. 31. 


Aéorowu, No. 86, p. 738 ; No. 91. 

Anpnrnp, dedications to at Halicar- 
nassus, No. 5; at Cnidus, Nos, 80, 
13-18, 21, 22, 25, 81-90, 92, 93, 94, 
95. 

Awvtooc, his temple, No, 36. 


‘Earn (3) Oc], Nos. 62, 96 : [2 éarupa- 
veoratn Oea], No, 97; [Xwreoal, 
No. 98; [ériupaveocrary], Nos. 99, 
ANOILS 

‘Hope, dedication toat Cnidus, No, 14. 

appears to Chrysiva in a vision, 
Info 1Usy, 

——— Pevearnc, statue of at Cnidus, 
No. 29. 

Ileucivouc, 

Cnidus, No. 30. 

"Adpodira mdoedpoc, Cnidus, 

No. 31. 


dedication to at 


‘Eppije with “Hpak\ijc, dedication to 
at Halicarnassus, No, 63. 

"Horta Boudaia, dedication to at Cnidus, 
No. 79; Vesta associated with Athene 
Nikephoros on Roman Imperial coins, 
p. 773. 


Zeve Watopoc cai Swrno, No. 6. 


“Hoa, No. 55. 
‘Hoak\ijc, dedication to at Halicar- 
nassus, No. 63. 


Oca ‘Pwy, No. 6, 1. 5. 
Ced¢ Néog Avdvucog (Ptolemy Auletes), 
No. 60, 


“Iovc, dedication to at Cnidus, No. 32. 


Koon, dedication to at Halicarnassus, 
No, 5. 

dedications to at Cnidus, Nos. 80, 

4s os 16, Wi, es Oy ei 2a. 23) 26. 

81, 82, 83, 84, 85, 86, 87, 88, 89, 90, 

92, 98, 94, 95. 

at Lagina, No, 100. 

Kouoorpopoc, No. 56. 


AnOn 'AiOwrvec, No. 54. 


Movoai worshipped at Cnidus, No, 29 ; 
dedication to, 2bid., No. 43, 


Ilay, statue of at Cnidus, No. 29. 

TlAovrwy, No. 81. 

"Exiwayoc, dedication to at 
Cnidus, No. 14, p. 714. 

Iloinmoc, dedication to at Halicar- 
nassus, No, 65. 


Popn Kat LeBaorde, temenos of at 
Halicarnassus, p. 695. 
at Cnidus, 


Sdoamic, dedication to 


No. 32, 
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’ Aoyteoevc at Halicarnassus, No. 6; at 
Lagina, Nos. 97, 100. 
*Ageorno, No. 49, p. 763. 


Bayyot at Cnidus, No. 36. 


Yoauparede at Halicarnassus, No. 2, 
1.4; No.9; of the Bovd7 at Cnidus, 
No. 79; at Lagina, No. 98. 

Tupvaciapyor at Halicarnassus, Nos. 
12, 12a, 120, 12c; at Lagina, Nos. 
96, 97. 


Aapovoyde at Cnidus, Nos. 40, 50, 51. 


"Exysednrai Tov yvpvactov, No. 2, 
l, 36. 

‘Exedyrijc Tay Muarnpiwy, No. 96, 
p. 791. 


‘Téoeca at Halicarnassus, No. 12; at 
Cnidus, Nos. 23, 26 ; at Lagina, Nos. 
62, 96, 101. 

‘leostic at Halicarnassus, Nos. 9, 12a, 
12%, i2e7 Jat) Cnidus, No. 5215 


at Lagina, Nos. 62, 96, 97, 98> 


100. 
KAedog¢dpoc, No. 96, p. 791. 


Myypovec at Halicarnassus, No. 1, 1. 8, 
10, 21, p. 678. 


Newxopog at Lagina, No, 62. 


Hpoordérat at Cnidus, Nos. 31, 36, 
p. 750. 

Iloo@nrneg, Nos. 60, 61. 

Tovraver¢ at Halicarnassus, INoweLs 
1.5; No. 2; at Lagina, No. 98. 


Drepavnpdpoc at Halicarnassus, No. 
12¢. 


Tapia at Halicarnassus, IN| A Ale Bhs 3 
Wie}, G1 Me 
at Lagina, No. 98, 


‘Ydp0pdo0¢ at Branchide, No. 60, p. 
776. 


NAMES OF ARTISTS. 


SE rl LOGIN Ove f Ae 
Hpikrates, son of Apollonos, No. 48. 


Menippos, a Chian, No. 57. 


Talestes, son of Artemidoros, No. 9. 


Terpsikles, Nos. 67, 68. 


Zenodotos, son of Menippos, a Cnidian, 
Nos. 28, 79, p. 770. 


’ 
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